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THE ARYAN PATH 


The World Is One 
Politics and an Alternative 


[We are glad to reprint this article from THE ARYAN PATH, May 1936. 
The author and the significance of his essay were well described in the 
introductory note at its first appearance: 


“Dr. L. P. Jacks, Editor of The Hibbert Journal and author of numer- 
ous important volumes, is a practical mystic and a patient idealist. In 
this instructive essay he points to a remedy for the ills with which human- 
ity is cursed, Undaunted by the magnitude of the task, he sees the possi- 
bility of the emancipation of our civilization through a new orienta- 
tion of politics and propaganda, that is, through direct action on the mass 
mind, fully recognizing that only individuals, one by one, will achieve 
enlightenment. This is not the doctrine of each man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost, but of each in the interest and for the benefit 
of all. There are various movements instinct with grand possibilities which 
are dedicated to this very ideal and task. One such is the Unitarian 
Movement with which our esteemed contributor is connected; his influ- 
ence reaches far through his quarterly, The Hibbert Jourjal. tH ARYAN 
PATH represents a similar effort but its programme and policy touch more 
than a single” religion ... 

The world needs right knowledge in order to effect the necessary change 
in point of view, or attitude to life; it also needs the will to apply that 
knowledge so that right habits can be established. This dual task of 
which Dr. Jacks speaks is no doubt difficult but it is not beyond a suffi- 
ciently large number of individuals who, in emancipating themselves, can 
become the builders of a civilization such as Asoka created in India three 
centuries before the Christian Era or such as produced ‘the glory that 
was Greece, and the grandeur that was Rome.’ It is in that hope of a 
realization of human Brotherhood in actu that the Idealists of the world 
are labouring.” —ED. | 


Point out the “Way” — however dimly, and . pone e 
lost among the host — as does the evening star uat) 
to those who tread their path in darkness. kog j-t0 
— The Voice of the Silence TAS A 
VoL. XLI JANUARY 1970 No. 1 
L. P. JACKS 
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I UNDERSTAND that the ooject of the series, of which the present article 
ig one, is to shew that the Law of Universal Brotherhood functions in 
every department of life; that the remedy for human ills is to take the 
universal point of view; that every nation and every class of workers 
must learn to think in terms of the whole world and not of its own 
individual interests. In the truth and necessity of all this I believe with 
my whole heart. But I do not believe that it will ever be brought to 
pass merely by proving its necessity, not even if the proof were sup- 
ported, as it could be, by unanswerable arguments, by the full force of 
human eloquence, and broadcast every day from every wireless station 
in the world. My reason for thinking so is that the proof was twice con- 
vineingly given when Buddhism and Christianity were born into the 
world; that it has been repeated all down the ages by saints, sages, proph- 
ets, and philosophers; but has never been acted upon even by the 
nations which professed to believe it, but only by individuals here and 
there who were not numerous enough to influence the general course of 
the world’s affairs. If proving these things to be true and necessary could 
save the world I think the world would have been saved long ago. I doubt 
therefore whether giving the proof once more will make much difference. 

What is obviously required, if peace, order, and human brotherhood 
are to be established, ie a radical change of heart and mind, in other 
words, a radical change in human character, extending to all nations and 
not merely operating in isolated patches hereeand there. It may be 
simply defined as the change from selfishness to unselfishness. But here 
again it is not enough to change the potmt of view from the one to the 
other. The change must permeate the character of both individuals and 
groups and nations, and must extend consistently to the whole body of 
their habits, to their wav of life. Above all else it must be a ‘change that 
will last and stand the strains and pressures it will have to endure; not, 
adopted in a moment of enthusiasm, or of terror (like the devil’s resolu- 
tion to become a monk! and abandoned when the first excitement has 
passed, but a transformation of character so thorough tBat when once 
adopted there will be no going back. Let us be under no illusion as to the 
magnitude of the demand when we call for a general change-over of 
human character, in nations as well as individuals, from the selfish to 
the unselfish way of life. We are indulging an illusion when we think of 
it only as q change in the point of view. There must be a change in the 
point of view, of course; but that will amount to very little unless there 
is a change of Aabit as well. 


e 
. 1 “The Devil was sick,—-tha Devil a monk would be 


The Devil was well,-—the devil a monk was he,” ° 
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Habits are much more difficult to change than points of view. If you 
would change a man’s habits you must do something more than convince 
him by argument that his present habits are wrong. You must patiently 
train him in a new habit which gradually undermines the power of the 
old. The force of habit — and remember that we are all creatures of habit- 
— is always more than a match for the force of argument, and doubly so 
when we are dealing with the habits of nations or groups; for these are 
far more obstinately selfish than the habits of individuals. We see an ex- 
ample of that at the present time. The arguments against war-making, 
which is nothing else than a stupid habit of selfish nations, are irresistible, 
overwhelming, convincing, and known to be so by every reasonable man. 
And yet, like inveterate gamblers or drunkards who know they are on 
the road to ruin but cannot stop themselves, the nations persist in courses 
—arming themselves to the teeth and blocking each other’s trade in 
every conceivable way — which threaten to involve the world in a war 
that will destroy civilization, Against selfish habits so deeply intrenched 
as those which now govern the foreign policy of nations the voice of 
reason sounds in vain. As well might one try to sink a battleship by 
bombarding it with a peashooter. Change the point of view indeed! Yes; 
but something more than the point of view will have to be changed if 
this madness is to be cured. 

In my experience I have never known the case of a person who changed 
his mind — changed ite radically — merely because some wise or good 
man had convinced him by argument that the change was necessary or 
that he would come to grief — even to the extent of going to hell —if 
he failed to make the change. Certainly I have never done so myself. I 
have known people change their minds about small things or about par- 
ticular courses of action when somebody else pointed out to them the folly 


„Of what they were proposing or the superior wisdom of doing something 


else. Such things are common enough. But changing oneself, changing 
radically and permanently from a habitually selfish to an habitually un- 
selfish humanebeing ——I have never known of man or woman who did 
that merely in response to an argument; no, not even when he admitted 
that the argument was unanswerable. And the reason for that is perfectly 
plain. When, you are told that you ought to change your selfish self, your 
“present heart and mind,” into a new and unselfish one, you find, on 
making the trial, that you have only your selfish self to do it with. And 
your selfish self, just because it is selfish, can’t do it. You are in a vicious 
circle, like St. Paul in the Seventh Chapter of Romans; or the pagan 
who saick “video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” 

Unden these difficult circumstances how are we to set about the tre- 
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mendous task of persuading the nations of the world to change their Ag 


selfish habits, which are now threatening the world with ruin, for the 
unselfish habits on which alone a universal brotherhood can be established? 
I am not sure tha; I can offer a satisfactory answer to the question and 
am half inclined tò say with Hamlet: 


The time is out of joint: O, cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


But we must never despair. 

It seems obvious that the change of heart and mind needed to establish 
universal brotherhood on the earth can only come about through the , 
moral regeneration of all nations, and, indeed, of all men. There are some 
who believe that tais change can only be effected by the Power of God, 
that is, by a mighty force of Divine energy, grace, or inspiration breathed 
from on high into human life. This aspect of the matter I can hardly be 
expected to discuss in the present article. Short of such divine interven- 
tion it seems to me that the moral regeneration in question can be brought 
about in no other way than by steady, patient, and long-continued effort 
to improve the quilty of the human matertal, of the men and women, 
who form the living substance of society. ye 

As things now are, the quality of the human material all over the 
world is inadequate to support or to realize the moral ideals we believe 
in and strive for — inadequate not only morally and mentally but physi- 
cally as well; for, in my opinion, the three things go together. The fact 
needs to be squarely faced, unpleasant as it may be to the idealist, that 
except for rare indtviduals here and there, men in their masses are quite 
incapable of playing the part of brothers in a community so vast as the + .« 
Brotherhood of Menkind — incapable mentally, morally, and physically. 
They have neither the intellectual range, the moral steadiness, nor the « 
physical self-control that would be needed for life on sọ exalted a plane.. 
Such capacities for brotherhood as they have are limited to a narrow 
range, and operate mperfectly even within the groups to which they are 
confined. To expect them, in the present condition of the himan material, 
to live on so high a plane, the plane of universal brotherhood, is to ask 
the vast majority o7 them to live*in a way which is utterly beyond their 
powers. Nor are they to be blamed for their inability to respond to these +» 
lofty appeals, any more than a child having just learned his multiplication 
table is to be blamed for inability to cope with the higher mathematics, 
or a person who is ignorant of the musical scale for inability to play the 
piano like Paderewski. I would even say it is inhuman and unkind to 
propose a burden s> heavy for shoulders so weak. It shows thkt we do 
not understand our fellow men and are lacking in compassion*for their 
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weakness. It shows further, perhaps, that we do not even understand our- 
selves. For how many of us who proclaim the ideal of universal brother- 
hood and believe in it (as I do) as the final destiny of mankind are capa- 
ble, here and now, of playing the part of the universal brother? I, alas, 
am not. : 

In our efforts to reform the world we have trusted far too exclusively 
to two agencies which neither singly nor together are adequate for the 
work of human reformation. These are propaganda and polities — propa- ` 
ganda, the process of telling people how they ought to live and act, 
without considering their ability to respond; politics, the process of ar- 
ranging the world in patterns without asking ourselves how long the pat- 
tern is likely to last. I am not going to say that either propaganda or 
polities are unnecessary — certainly not propaganda, for am I not propa- 
gating something in this very article? Both are needed, but secondary 
in the great task of human reformation. The primary need is what I have 
said — effort to improve the quality of the human material, which effort, 
though it involves both propaganda and politics at certain stages, is, 
primarily, and essentially, a work of education, of long, assiduous, and 
patient training. Hitherto, in our blind faith in propaganda and politics 
(it seems to me blind or very nearly so) we idealists have been like 
architects obsessed with the beauty and stateliness of the palace we were 
building, but inattentive to the quality of the bricks, the stones, the 
mortar, and the timberewhich compose the edifice and by which it must 
be supported and sustained. What wonder that so many of our plans mis- 
carry and so many of our constructions come to grief? 

For these reasons what seems to me most needed, on a general view of 
our present condition, is a considerable diversion of reforming effort from 
the propagandist and political channels in which it now mainly runs — 

.& considerable diversion of it from those channels and a concentration of 
it on improving the quality of the human material to which the politi- 
cian works—§in other words, concentration on the re-education of the 
human race. Short of this, the propagandist will find that he is only add- 
ing to the enormous accumulations of undigested knowledge with which 
the world is already well-nigh suffocated, or at least surfeited, while the 
politician will find that his social systems begin to crumble almost as 
soon as he has set them on foot. Were this problem of human re-educa- 
tion resolutely taken in hand with the energy and intelligence now ex- 
pended on these secondary operations, I should dismiss my anxieties for 
the future of the human race and could almost be content to leave all 
else on the lap of the gods. With the quality of the human material defi- 
nitely started on the upgrade, even the future of religion would give 
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me no concern et all. I should consider its future assured, though wholly 
incapable of predicting what form it would take, except that it would take 
the form which God and nature have ordained for it. The same with 
peace, With the human quality on the downgrade, or even stationary at 
its present stage of development, my hopes for the peace of the world 
would be nil. I should then look forward to a future of recurrent war, all 
peace pacts notwithstanding, with total disaster as the final issue. The 
same with the arts, the sciences, and whatever else gives value to human 
life. With human quality on the downgrade, or even in a stationary con- 
dition, I despair of them all, and see nothing in store for humanity but 
an ignominious end. Under the contrary conditions I should be full of 
hope. The hidden resources of humanity, waiting for the moment when 
we shall find it worth while to bring them to light, are inexhaustible. Of 
all the “undeveloped assets” now awaiting development on this troubled 
planet, with its imperfectly humanized population, Man himself is un- 
questionably the most precious. Had I the raising of a “prosperity loan” 
I would raise it fcr that, and not for the objects which attract Mr. Roose- 
velt or Mr, Lloyd George. 

L. P. JACKS 


The Place of the Creative Act 


Who is it that I meet 
In the place where truth is given me? 


The truth I have not earned; 
Truth I have not held untal this day; 
A truth which is not proved 
But promismg as spring’s burgeoning? E 
It is he whose touch enthralls 
The spirit eager to learn 
The most difficult truth. 
It is he whose song enchants 
The sul and calls ıt home. 
He is no stranger to us, 
Though few call him by his name. 

MARY CARMAN ROSE 


ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 
Asceticism: An Appraisal 


[We are very glad to have this characteristically thoughtful, lucid, and 
direct essay from our old and esteemed friend Dr. Alexander F. Skutch. 
Dr, Skutch’s areas of studies have been wide, e.g., education, natural science, 
and biography, and they have all led him to a philosophy which is ideal- 
istic in conclusions but has its roots very firmly in a vivid appreciation of 
the processes of actual life, both natural and social. 

In this article he puts forward a very clear and cogent analysis of the 
place and nature of true asccticism in all real human progress.—b. | 


RELIGION is, historically, man’s attempt to attain prosperity, harmony, 
and enduring happiness by enlisting the support of supernatural powers. 
From another point of view, it is a revolt against the harshness and 
strife of the natural world, with all its violence and bloodshed, disease 
and death, with all the privations and suffering that it frequently im- 
poses upon man and other living things. 

Some of the ills that afflict us are wholly beyond our control. Against 
earthquakes, voleanic eruptions, hurricanes, drought, floods, excessive heat 
and cold, primitive man is powerless and even modern technology avails 
little. We must either accept them as inevitable or supplicate some 
higher power to shield us from them. Magic, prayer, and sacrifices to the 
gods have ever been may’s pathetic shifts to avert the destructive power 
of nature. But there are other natural evils in which we are more in- 
timately involved, and which we can take more effective measures to 
diminish, at least in so far as they touch our lives. The greatest and most 
widespread of these evils is predation, the slaughter and devouring of 
one animal by another, which is, directly or indirectly, the cause of most 
of the terror, violence, and carnage that afflict the world of animals, as 
well as some of tħe ugliest passions that oppress mankind. 

The second of these evils is sexuality as developed in man. Admirably 
integrated inte the whole pattern of life of many a non-human animal, 
sexuality in man has grown like a rank and noxious weed. When one con- 
siders all the struggles, too often ineffectual, that responsible people 
undergo to control it in themselves; all the shame and agony it causes 
when it escapes from moral control and results in disrupted marriages, 
unwanted pregnancies, and illegitimate births; all the social and eco- 
nomic ills, all the wars and famines, all the destruction of natural beauty, 
caused by overpopulation, which in turn springs from man’s too-strong 
sexual impulses; all the crudities of its physiological manifestations; all 
the uglingss, lewdness, and obscenity that it prompts— when one con- 
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siders these manifold ills for which sexuality is responsible, one must con- 
cede that its over-development is one of mankindl’s greatest afflictions. 

Human sexuality is a standing insult to human rationality. To be 
denied full rationel and voluntary control of one of the most important 
things he does— tae begetting of offspring — is one of the most dis- 
tressing of man’s _mmitations. Contemplating this violent opposition be- 
tween human rationality and human sexuality, one finds it difficult to 
believe that man was conceived or created by a deity at once omnipotent 
and benevolent. 

It was ineviteble that these two outstanding evils — predation 
throughout the animal kingdom and sexuality as overdeveloped in man 
— should be prime targets of the religious revolt against nature. It was 
also logical that the methods taken to combat them should differ from 
those employed agaist natural catastrophes such as drought and famine, 
flood end earthquake. To avert the latter, men could do nothing more 
effective than to sazzifice, pray, or resort to magic. But one can refuse to 
live as a predatory animal; one can resist his sexual impulses, perhaps 
subdue or sublimate them. If thereby he does not purge the world of its 
abominations, he al least takes a firm stand, makes a stout protest, and 
does all that les in his power to mitigate them. 

This steadfast refusal to participate in the horror of predation and to 
be swaved by irrati)1al sexual impulses constitutes the core of asceticism 
as practised in most religions, especially in the ast. To this is usually 
added stern repress.cn of the acquisitiveness, the desire for worldly pos- 
sessions, that engercers so much envy, strife, contention, and bitterness 
in human societies The typical ascetic eats only vegetable foods, and 
those in moderation he abstains from sex or uses it sparingly for pro- 
creation; he has few possessions, and those the most indispensable. 

When we view religion as a protest or revolt against the evils of, 
nature, which unden_ably it is, then it becomes appareht that asceticism 
is the most effective part of religion — one might almost say, the only 
effective part. There is no sound evidence that sacrifices or supplications 
have ever coaxed a drop of rain from the sky, or throttled a volcanic 
eruption, or abated the hurricane’s fury, or made the flood recede, or 
halted a plague, or stopped a war, or cured any bodily malady that did 
not have its root ix psychic disturbances. There is no evidence, able to 
withstand scientific ecrutiny, that any religion has ever conquered that 
‘universal affliction cf the living world, death, and brought a blessed im- 
mortality to its faithful. But it is undeniable that the ascetic, by firm 
adherence to his vors, diminishes some of nature’s evils: no animal is 
killed to supply his meals, no wild creature is terrorized to previde him 
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sport; no maiden is seduced, no bastard born to ignominy, no marriage 
disrupted, because of his incontinence. Moreover, no ugly disputes over 
property arise from his acquisitiveness, nobody has too little because he 
has too much. Since the fraction of the world’s ills that can be attributed 
to any one man is infinitesimal, the most steadfast ascetic can correct 
only an infinitesimal fraction of those ills; yet by providing a standing 
example of a controlled life and constantly holding aloft the standard of 
revolt against some of the worst of nature’s evils, his influence may ex- 
tend far beyond his personal activities. 

Since the ascetic’s practices constitute the most demonstrably effec- 
tive revolt against nature’s evils, the religion that fails to encourage a 
measure of asceticism is an incomplete or defective religion. Something 
essential to religion has been omitted from it. It has neglected that most 
important element in nearly all early religions, man’s relation to the 
natural world of which he is a part, to concentrate on man’s relation to 
man, and, above all, the winning of heaven. But it does not even improve 
human relations as well as it might do by means of a wider vision and a 
more inclusive revolt against the crudities of man’s nature. By neglecting 
to repress man’s predatory impulses, as exhibited in the slaughterhouse 
and such bloody “sports” as hunting and bull-fighting, by doing little 
or nothing to restrain sexuality and acquisitiveness, such a religion leaves 
human nature in a crude state, and human relations suffer from this 
crudity. In so far as the winning of a blessed immortality depends upon 
character and conduct, these non-ascetic religions do less than they should 
to prepare their adherents for heaven. Too often the members of those 
faiths cherish the hope that after a life of scarcely restrained indulgence 
in the flesh-pots of this earth they may enter a paradise that is hardly 
less grossly sensual. 

The ascetic element is notably deficient in some of the widespread 
“forms of the thrée major religions whose sources may be traced to the 
Old Testament: Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. These religions are 
not without their fasts, partial or complete, their abstentions and mild 
austerities, but these are practised principally to commemorate certain 
events peculiar to each religion, such ag the flight from Egypt or Christ’s 
Passion, or else for ritual ends: they are not directed against primary 
natural evils; they do nothing to heighten awareness of them or to miti- 
gate them, as do the ascetic practices of such Eastern religions as Jain- 
ism and Buddhism. For Judaism, especially, a revolt against the evil of 
predation would have been appropriate. Among the most inspiring and 
influential passages in the Old Testament are those in Isaiah foretelling 
the advegt of the Messiah, when the strife of nature will cease, animal 
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cease to kill and devour animal, and peace and love prevail over all the 
earth. Since Jucaism has, apparently, never ceased to cherish this hope, 
one might suppose that, to prepare for the arrival of this blessed day, 
the Jews would have become vegetarians as strict as the Jains. But they 
do nothing of the sort, while they passively await the establishment of 
universal peace through supernatural agency unseconded by human effort. 

Only an ascecic religion can satisfy one who feels the full horror of 
nature’s crudities and is determined to take a firm stand against them 
and do what little he can to mitigate them. Yct asceticism is too often 
overdone. The good citizen who struggles against some of the evils or 
injustices of his ccuntry does not wish to abandon or destroy it, but only 
to improve it. Sunilarly, one who revolts against the evil in nature should 
not repudiate nature wholly, or refuse to recognize and enjoy all the good 
it contains. For iature is neither wholly evil nor wholly good, but a 
mixture of the two; just as human nature, which is part of the universal 
nature, is a mixtcre of good and evil. And the good in nature, as I have 
long contended,' is primary, whereas the evil is secondary, the result of 
the clashes that crise in consequence of the excessive intensity of the 
movement to build the crude stuff of the Universe into coherent, har- 
monious patterns, that is, to increase goodness. So intense is this striving 
for organization that it initiates more patterns than can find the space 
and materials thas they need to complete themselves; becoming over- 
crowded, organizec beings collide and often desfroy each other. Univer- 
sal evolution is directed toward the increase of beauty, Joy, and love; 
ugliness, suffering, and hatred are its tragic by-products. 

Aszeticism is an expression of the religious revolt against the evils of 
nature. If it avoids fanatic extremes, it will confine its rebellion to what 
is truly evil and no; reject the whole of nature. The rational ascetic, who 
keeps clearly in mind the reasons for his practices, should not hesitate to 
enjoy and participate in all that is good, beautiful, awd innocent in the 
natural world, as w2:l as in human society. By studying nature, contem- 
plating and perhaps even creating beauty, cultivating fyiendships, and 
similar wholesome activities, he will expand his mind and elevate his 
spirit, thereby making it worthy of the blessed immortality to which he 
aspires, if that be tas goal of his religious practices rather than just to 
live decently and blamelessly on this earth. Asceticism, a protest against 
the world’s agonies, should not increase sorrow but joy. The most admi- 
rable ascetic is he wao, avoiding all narrowness, can show us how to hve 
fully and joyously without harming any creature. 

Although ascetic doctrines and practices are fully developed only in 


1 Especially in The Quest of the Divine (Boston. 1956). ' 
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the so-called higher religions, the germs of asceticism can be found in 
primitive races. Widespread in early societies was the belief that for suc- 
cess in the hunt, on a raiding expedition, or some other important en- 
terprise, the participants, and sometimes even members of their clans 
who remained at home, must fast, or abstain from certain foods, and 
practise continence, Likewise there was the quest for visions by means 
of fasts, austerities, sometimes even mutilations. Although the objectives 
of some of the enterprises for which these primitive people practised 
austerities — such as success in the chase or in a foray — may to us appear 
to be of a low order, to the tribesman they were often all-important, for 
survival depends upon them. Might we not say that already, at an early 
stage of human culture, there was a vague feeling that for the highest 
accomplishments some denial of natural appetite, some rebellion against 
nature, was necessary? As, with advancing culture, our objectives have 
become higher and more spiritual, we have developed and formalized 
what was true in this early insight, thereby giving rise to asceticism as 
an essential part of religion. 
ALEXANDER F. SKUTCH 


He is confirmed in spiritual knowledge when he forsaketh every desire 
which entereth into his heart, and of himself is happy and content in the 
Self through the Self.. His mind is undisturbed in adversity; he is a 
stranger to anxiety, fear, and anger. Such a man is called a Muni. When 
in every condition he receives each event, whether favourable or un- 
favourable, with an equal mind which neither likes nor dislikes, his wis- 
dom is established, and, having met good or evil, neither rejoiceth at the 
one nor is cast down by the other. He is confirmed in spiritual knowledge, 
when, like the tortoise, he can draw in all his senses and restrain them 
from their wonted purposes. The hungry man loseth sight of every other 
object but the gratification of his appetite, and when he is become acquainted 
with tho Supreme, he loseth all taste for objects of whatever kind. The 
tumultuous senses and organs hurry away by force the heart even of the 
wisc man who striveth after perfection. Let a man, restraining all these, 
remain in devotion at rest in me, his true self; for he who hath his senses 
and organs in control possesses spiritual knowledgé. 

He who attendeth to the inclinations of the senses, in them hath a 
concern; from this concern is created passion, from passion anger, from 
anger is produced delusion, from delusion a loss of the memory, from the 
loss of memory loss of discrimination, and from loss of discrimination 
loss of all! But he who, free from attachment or repulsion for objects, ex- 
perienceth them through the senses and organs, with his heart obedient to 
his willt attains to tranquillity of thought. —The Bhagavad-Gita 


S. SUBHASH CHANDRA 
Henri Bergson’s Approach to Freedom 


[Dr. S. Subhash Chandra, m.a. (Osmania), p.paum (Cologne), is known to 
ou? readers by bs scholarly studies of Martin Heidegger and other philos- 
ophers In THE AFYAN PATH. In this well-documented article he brings out 
the place of freelom—a rather neglected aspect-——in the philosophy of 
Henri Bergson, His explanation of the nature of time and duration in 
relation to hunen freedom is of importance.—sp,] 


HENRI BERGSON (1859-1941) was unquestionably the most influential 
Frenzh thinker of zhe first half of the present century. Bergson is generally 
known as the philosopher of pure duration and creative evolution. It 
appears that one :s hardly any more aware of the fact that Bergsonian 
thought owes its axistence to an enquiry into the problem of freedom, 
that the investige:ions into the nature of time were themselves a means 
to a due understanding of the nature of freedom.’ Thus, Æssai sur les 
données immédiates de la conscience, the doctoral thesis published by 
the thirty-year-old Bergson, was avowedly written to clarify the problem 
of freedom. We propose, therefore, by a due appraisal of the Bergsonian 
notion of freedom, to rectify in the present article the widely prevailing 
one-sided identification of Bergson’s philosophy with duration and 
evolution. 

It is difficult to ascertain the sources of Bergson’s theory of freedom. 
The footnote references to John Stuart Mill seem to testify to a possible 
influence exercised by him over the thoughts of young Bergson. However, 
it was an influences felt more in the dissent that it provoked than in the 
concurrence of views. Herbert Spencer is in a paradoxical manner the 
father of the Bergs>nian philosophy: it was in revolt against the mecha- 
nistic view of things canvassed by Spencer that Bergson became a philos- 
opher in his own «ght. Bergson could not accept the Spencerian philos- 
ophy; for it interprets time in terms of space. Since Bergson’s theory of 
freedom, as we shal. see in the sequel, is embedded in thedistinction be- 
tween pure duration and spatialized time, Spencer too may be said to 
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1 It may be stated -tat many distinguished Bergsonians seo in the problem of freedom a 
“wrong beginning” of tha enquiries of their master. Thus, Henri Gouhier in his Bergson et le Christ 
des évangiles (Arthéme Fayard, Paris. 1961), p. 20, espouses the viewpoint that the exploration 
of the phenomenon of freedom represents only “‘ an intermediate stage ” and that Bergsonism is 
a philosophy of nature tar excellence. Albert Thibaudet, who had the privilege of being a per- 
sonal friend of the philoso>her, on the other hand, maintains: ‘* Bergsonism, issuing from a thesis 
on freedom, appears to us to be a speculation on freedom right to the end."’ See his Trente ans 


de vie française : Le Bergsanisme (Editions de la nouvelle Revue française, Paris. 1§23), Vol, m1’ 
Part 11, p. 9. I 
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have indirectly contributed to the approach of his younger French con- 
temporary to this problem. There is nothing in the writings of Bergson 
that would justify tracing his thoughts on freedom back to Schopen- 
hauer, though many scholars, including a Bergsonian like Jankélévitch,” 
are impressed by the affinities between the German pessimist and the 
French optimist. In short, it is doubtful whether one can cite any par- 
ticular thinker who could be said to have directly influenced Bergson’s 
understanding of freedom. It would be more correct to see in Bergson’s 
affrmation of freedom a reaction against the diverse forms of determin- 
ism that seem to have dominated Western thought towards the end of 
the nineteenth century. In other words, it was in a climate of general 
denial of freedom that Bergson was led to ponder over this problem. It 
is, however, difficult to pinpoint the climatic zones where from the in- 
fluencing winds originated.’ 

The Bergsonian approach to freedom is rooted in the conviction that 
all preceding solutions of this problem — be they in the form of an affirma- 
tion or a denial of free will — entail a fundamental confusion between 
duration and space, succession and simultaneity, quality and quantity.’ 
The uncompromising determinist would insist that all human action is 
as predetermined as the course of the planets, that it is as impossible for 
a human being to alter the course of his life as it would be for a planet to 
change its orbit. It is evident that here the advocate of determinism is 
envisaging the course of human life as analogous with the orbit of a 
planet. Now the astronomical orbits are spatial phenomena: they de- 
scribe the course of heavenly bodies over certain stretches of space. To 
compare the progress of a human life with the rotations of a planet would, 
therefore, amount to interpreting it in terms of space. According to Berg- 
son, the deterministic approach to the problem of freedom does violence 
to human nature: it reduces the human being to a mere thing, to an ac- 
tomplished and, therefore, a static fact. 

It is essential to cast off the socially useful but philosophically un- 
tenable habit gf dealing with human existence as if it were a spatial en- 
tity. Bergson is fully aware of the fact that we live mostly in space rather 


than in duration. He avers: 
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* VLADIMIR JANKELEVITCH: Bergsons (Félix Alcan, Paris. 1931), pp. 102-3. Gunther Pflug in 
his Henri Bergson (Walter de Gruyter Verlag, Berlin. 1959), pp. 84-85, 309, refers to the impact 
of Schopenhauer on French thought. 

8 JEAN GUITTON; La vocation de Bergson (Gallimard, Paris, 1960), p. 208. 

í BERGSON : Essai sur les donndes immédiates de la conscience (Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. 1965), p. 180. (This book will henceforth be referred to as “ Essai".) Bergson 
returns to a point in his La pensés et le mouvant (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 
1966), p. 20. ` 
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For most of the time, we live extrancous to our own selves We per- 
ceive only a faded phantom of our being, a shadow that the pure dura- 
tion projects in the homogeneous space, Our existence unrolls itself, there- 
fore, rather in space than in time: we live rather for the external world 
than for ourselves; we are rather given to talk than to thik; we are 
rather “acted upon’ than that we act ourselves. 


This predominance of space over duration is facilitated by the human 
intelligence, which is only a tool that furthers pragmatic goals. Not what 
is true but what is useful is apprehended by the human intelligence. 
Intelligence is at home in the world of shapes and forms, evokes water- 
tight clistinctions that are incapable of grasping the fluid multiplicity 
of the pure duration. 

That intelligence forces a living phenomenon like human freedom in- 
to the strait-jacket of dead space is borne out as soon as we seek to de- 
fine freedom. All rational analysis of freedom unconsciously transforms 
it into a dead thing: spontaneity is solidified into inertia and freedom 
stands reduced to necessity. It is essential to eschew the rationalistic 
approach and realize that human freedom, a dynamic reality as it is, is 
by its very nature uudefinable.® 

Freedom is no abstraction but a profoundly felt reality. something 
that can be directly end consciously lived by us. But it is not a common- 
place reality to be found anywhere and everywhere by all and sundry. 
Indeed, freedom is so uniquely rare that most human beings never be- 
come acquainted with it. Most of us spend the bulk of our lives in more 
or less automatic responses to more or less habitual situations. Freedom 
is a rare experience to be attained only by a violent effort by each of us. 
We have to wrench ourselves free of spatializecd time, liberate ourselves 
from the quantified sumultaneities, regain our sense of inner duration and 
thereby feel within ourselves our own freedom.’ In a word, it is essential 
to intuitively grasp freedom as a profound fact of human consciousness? 

Freedom in the Bergsonian scheme of things is to be attained by a 
deepened awareness of our inner duration. Bergson, as is well known, was 
a philosopher of duration. Duration is the stuff reality 1s made of. Space 
is representative of appearance: duraticn incarnates reality. Space sig- 
nifies quantity, inertia, social utiNty, mere routine, and bondage. Duration 


5 BERGSON: Essat, p. 174 

s Ibid., pp 165, 173. In the words of Jean Wahl: “ Freedom is a fact, a quite clear fact, but 
no sooner the philosopher ponders over this fact that he embroils it be it under the influence of 
the notion of causality or be it by the intrusion of space in tıme, | JEAN WAHL: Bergson (Paris, 
Centre de Documentation Universitaire, 1965), p. 149 

7T BERGSON: L'évolution créairice (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. 1966), p. 201. 
Edouard le Roy in his Une philosophie nouvelle, Henri Bergson (Félix Alcan, Paris. 1922}, pp. 
75-76, 18 particularly eloquent on this aspect of the thought of his master. ' 
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connotes quality, movement, creative thrust (élan vital), life, conscious- 
ness, freedom. Now, if freedom be a phenomenon of duration and if dura- 
tion be the reality as such, then it is evident that any deepened awareness 
of our own freedom would bring us to the neighbourhood of duration 
and thereby to reality itself. The quest for freedom embodies, therefore, 
no mere moral venture but is, at the same time, an ontological search. 
No sooner do we regain our consciousness of inner freedom (all freedom 
is inner freedom, i.e., it comes from within; outside us is a world deter- 
mined by space, a world of automatism and bondage) than we also coin- 
cide with duration as such and are no more subseryient to the spatial 
world. Freedom is no mere moral phenomenon: it is an integral part of 
duration and, therefore, of reality as such.® 

The Bergsonian duration is a psychological phenomenon: it is a flux 
felt within us, a movement consciously felt by us as soon as we detach 
ourselves by a painful effort from the world of space and spatialized 
time. No wonder, then, that freedom, an integral part of duration, also 
becomes a psychological reality. The problem of freedom, contends Berg- 
son, is to be entirely located in the domain of consciousness.’ Strictly 
speaking, consciousness is the hall-mark of all life, However, as far as 
plants and animals are concerned, consciousness is dormant to varying 
degrees. And, as far as human consciousness is concerned, its primary 
role consists in the capacity of choice. To adduce Bergson: 


Consciousness corresponds exactly to the capacity of choice that the living 
being possesses; it is coextensive with the margin of possible action that 
encloses within itself the real action: consciousness is synonymous with 
invention and liberty.*° 


Freedom, then, is at once a phenomenon of duration and conscious- 
ness. Freedom involves conscious choice. The Bergsonian philosophy 
ascribes one common feature to pure duration and consciousness, viz., they 
“are not subservieht to the causality that predominates over the world of 
space. Physical causality requires that nothing new is created in the 
passage betwaen one moment and the moment following it. Further, 


3 Thus, in an interesting letter to Léon Brunschvicg, Bergson observes : “ I cannot conceive 
of freedom outside of time, outside of consciousness outside of the action perceived within time 
and presented to the consciousness.” BERGSON : Ecrits et paroles (Presses Universitaires de 
France, Paris. 1957), Vol. I, p. 194 

? BERGSON : Essai, p. 152. In his Huxley Lecture, delivered at the University of Birming- 
ham on 29 May r911, Bergson elucidates the opposition between freedom and necessity in terms 
of the opposition characteristic of consciousness and matter He writes: “ Matter is necessity; 
consciousness is freedom. Though they are both in conflict with one another, life finds ways and 
means of reconciling them with one another. Life is precisely freedom (i.e. consciousness) ingert- 
ing itself in pecessity (i.e. matter) and exploiting it for its own benefit.” (L'énergie spirituelle, 
Presses Unifersitaires de France, Paris, 1964, p. 13) 10 L'évolution créatrice, p. 264 
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physical causality deals with things, i.e., spatial entities related to one 
another in terms of cause and effect. In the world of psychological dura- 
tion, on the other hand, we have fluid states, dynamic movements, sheer 
multiplicity and progress: we do not have any self-enclosed things here. 
As a result, the ceuse-and-effect relationship is non-existent within con- 
sciously felt duraticn. Besides, psychological duration is full of surprises, 
creative developments of the most unexpected sort: it is a world of un- 
predictability. Every instant of pure duration (if one can at all use quan- 
titative terms like “instant” here) that melts into the succeeding instants 
is pregnant with unforeseeable possibilities. In the very movement be- 
tween two states o- consciousness new developments occur that challenge 
the validity of the sort of causality prevailing in the world of space." 
Now, ir freedom is & phenomenon of psychological duration and if physi- 
cal causality is alies here, then itis obvious that a rigid linkage of cause 
and effect is irrelerent to real freedom too. The determinist is guilty of 
illegitimately importing a law that is perfectly valid in the domain of 
space into the world of pure duration. Indeed, the deterministic negation of 
freedom directly ensues from a misapplication of spatial causality to a 
fundamentally psyct ological phenomenon like that of human freedom. 

This rejection of the validity of physical causality necessarily entails 
that human freedom stands unrestricted by any predictability whatsoever. 
There is no repetition in pure duration. The psychological states have a 
unique existence: trey occur only once in the consciousness and never 
recur any more. No; the law of causality but the law of identity reigns in 
our consciousness. Unlike the law of causality that would link the effect 
to the cause and render the future dependent upon the present, the law 
of identity links only the present to the present and thereby accords to 
every “now” its uniqueness. No two states of consciousness ever resemble 
one another. Indeec, even the simplest psychological developments have 
their own personali=7, their own incomparable existenae. Even if it may 
seem as if a former state of consciousness were occurring anew, such a 
recurrence by its very appearance at a different stage of the life of the 
concerned human b2ing differs from its predecessor and has thereby an 
identity of its own. Every phase of our conscious existence must be 
directly lived as and when it oécurs and cannot be either predicted or 
repeated.” 

In a faseinating analysis of the question whether a hypothetical phi- 
losopher Paul, knowing all the conditions wherein another hypothetical 
being Peter acts, can predict the course of action of the latter, Bergson 


11 Essai, pp. 147, 151-152, Ecrits et paroles, Vol. 1, p. 195 i 
18 Ibid., pp. 164, 156, =£0, 149 
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has tried to show the sheer impossibility of any predictability here. There 

are two possibilities open to Paul: (a) he can know in advance like a 
novelist the final end of Peter and in the light of this knowledge can 
reconstruct the developments that may precede such an end; (b) he can 
directly live the succeeding states of consciousness of Peter and thereby 
become familiar with his choice of action. The first possibility cannot be 
cited in favour of predictability, for it presupposes that the final act is 
already known by Paul. Needless to say, in a genuine prediction only 

the antecedents must be known; the final end, precisely because it is to 

be predicted, must remain unknown. The second possibility, on the other 
hand, would necessitate that Paul be co-present with, nay become 
directly one with, the psychological being of Peter. In that case, of course, 
Paul would become identical with Peter and would live each moment of 

his duration: he would no more be an external spectator, who offers to 
foretell what Peter may do in the time to come. Hence, neither of these 

two possibilities can be advanced to support the thesis of predictability.” 

As we have seen, freedom is to be located in the domain of conscious- 

ness. The Bergsonian consciousness is no one-dimensional entity, no 
thing lying stretched over a levelled surface. According to Bergson, there 

, are layers of consciousness that correspond to the extent to which one 
has come nearer to one’s inner duration and, conversely, the extent to 
which one has moved away from the world of space. Our conscious self 
(le mot) on the surface is subordinate to the spatial world: at this level, 
we only have the illusion of taking free decisions. In reality, social pres- 
sure makes sheer marionettes out of us and we merely do what others 
require of us. Bergson is willing to concede that at this superficial level 
the deterministic denial of freedom is perfectly valid. However, this con- 
scious self on the surface does not exhaust human personality. There are 
deeper layers of our consciousness that are no more subservient to social 
* pressure. All moyal revolts emanate from these subterranean depths of 
our conscious being. Any crisis of conscience is expressive of an irresistible 
thrust springing from the bottom of our personality, a thrust that sweeps 
away the impediments that social pressure may place in our way. It may 
seem then as if we had acted without any rational consideration, or per- 
haps even against all sound judgement. We are at a loss to explain our 
mode of response. But, then, precisely this inexplicability is the hall- 
mark of a genuinely free decision. For all rational explanations are but 
socially stereotyped accounts of responses automatically made by us. Really 

free decisions, on the other hand, cannot be accounted for: they are ex- 
pressive of our entire being and bear the same undefinable resemblance 


13 J vial PP. 139—42 
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to our being in its totality as a great work of art to its creator. 

The preceding considerations lead Bergson to the inevitable corollary 
of freedom being no absolute phenomenon, but a conscious choice of vary- 
ing degrees. Just as we have levels of consciousness that correspond to 
the extent to which we have become sensible of our inner duration, so 
too we have their counterparts in the degree of freedom. At the surface 
of our consciousness, there ig hardly any freedom at all: we are mere 
puppets of socially prescribed conventions. The deeper we plunge into 
the layers of our consciousness, the greater also is the degree of our free- 
dom: for now our decisions become progressively articulations of our 
own personality.” 

These are the salient aspects of the Bergsonian approach to freedom. 
It represents a cautious acceptance of both a deterministic denial and 
the opposite unrestricted affirmation of human freedom. In that it ad- 
mits that freedom is a rare state of our conscious self and that there are 
degrees of it, it extends a qualified assent to the determinists. On the 
other hand, by its unmistakable espousal of the reality of freedom in the 
depths of our conscious being, it stands on the side of the votaries of 
free will. In a word, it is a profound attempt to reconcile two antagonistic 
trends of moral philosophy. 

S. SUBHASH CHANDRA 


Loneliness and Solitude 


Solitude is full of grace 

Radiant beauty on her face: 
Loneliness all gaunt and drear 
Gnawed with self-pity * 
Sheds many a teser. 


Solitude is pure é 
As she dwells with Love; : 
Loneliness, unclean, 
Clings tô self all mean. 
AUDREY 8, LA ROCHE 


14 Ibid,, p. 125. Ian W. Alexander elucidates this aspect of the Bergsonian thought in his 
Bergson, Philosopher of Reflection (Bowes and Bowes, London. 1957), p. 28 l l 
15 BERGSON ; Matiére et mémoire (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris, 1969), p. 207 


R. N. KAK 
What Dharma Means in Buddhism 


[Shri R. N. Kak is well known to our readers by his several contributions 
on aspects of Buddhist teaching. In this brief article he examines the com- 
plex of meanings centred upon the term Dharma in Buddhist tradition. He 
has explained methodically the use of the term in different contexts in Bud- 
dhist philosophy .—np. } 


THE BUDDHISTS always refer to Buddhism as Dharma. The Dharma- 
theory is essentially common to all the schools of Buddhism. It seems to 
be the framework within which Buddhist wisdom operates, The credit 
for first pointing out that views on Dharma are shared by all schools of 
Buddhism goes to Stcherbatsky.' He also regards views on Dharma as a 
basis for advanced forms of meditation and theorizing and the starting 
point of most of the later developments in Buddhist philosophy. Scholars 
before him overlooked the significance of philosophical analysis of reality 
into its factors, or dharmas and sometimes even went so far as to regard it 
as later scholastic elaboration. The Buddha cannot be regarded merely as 
a moralist, as some of the European scholars have unfortunately done. 
The original doctrine of the Buddha has its philosophical content and is 
capable of philosophical elaboration and development. 

Here, we will consider the seven philosophically most important mean- 
ings of this word dharma. In Sanskrit the word dharma is derived from 
the root dhr, which means “to uphold.” The same root seems also to be 
the basis of such words as thronos, firmus, and fretus. In an ontological 
sense, we can say, “Dharma is.” This meaning is capable of five inter- 
pretations., 

1. Dharma is a transcendental reality. Here it is real in absolute 
ruth and also in,the ultimate sense.” “The dharma which is the object 
of supreme knowledge, or the supreme dharma” is Nirvāna’ Because 
Nirvāna obstructs (vidhdrana) further transmigration, it is called a 
dharma. When one takes refuge in the Dharma, actually he is doing so 
in Nervana. In this sense Dharma’s position can be compared to that 
occupied by Atman and Brahman in sofne Hindu systems of thought. 

2. Dharma is “the order or law of the universe, immanent, eternal, 
uncreated.’”® 


1 The Central Conception of Buddhism and the Meaning of the Word "Dharma" (1923; reprint- 
ed 1956). 

3 CANDRAKIRII; Prasannapadd, XVII. 304, XXVII. 592 

3 Abhidharmakosa, 1-4. 4 Ibid., tv. 78 

$ The Pai Text Society's Pali-English Dictionary, 171 
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Whether Tazhāgatas do or do not arise (or appear), that state of things, 
that established order of dharma (or its enduring nature, dhammatthitita) , 
that fixed sequence of dharma (or its regulative principle, dhammaniya- 
meta) is firmly established, i.e., that all compounded things (dharmas) 
are impermanen:, ill, not-self.* 


Others have also spoken about 


this true nature -dkarmatd) of dharmas, which is firmly established whether 
Tathagatas are produced or not produced, the established order of dharmas, 
the fixed sequence of dharmas, Suchness, Not-falseness, Unaltered Such- 
nes3, the Reality -limit.? 


Here “the true nature of dharmas” refers to conditioned co-production, 
which operates w-thout being affected by the appearance or non-appear- 
ance of Tathagatas, who alone can discover it. Another example occurs 
in the Dhammapada where it is said: “Never can hatred be appeased 
by hatred; it will be appeased only by non-hatred. This is an everlasting 
dharma.” 

3. A dharma as “a truly real event” can be defined either (a) nega- 
tively or (b) posizively. The dharma is taken as the objective truth and 
things are seen differently when dharma is taken as the norm. 

(a) The dharma theory avoids three mistakes and thus differs from 
the so-called common-sense view. (1) Whatever event happens or pro- 
cess takes place, no account is taken of “persons” or “things” when view- 
ing the event or tae process. No idea of an ill-defined “self” is accorded 
a place as a fact ir. them. (ii) Facts are not taken into account according 
to the ideas of “belonging” and “owning.” (iii) The student of dharmas 
never identifies himself with any part of the world of the senses. Avoid- 
ing these three errors, dharmas represent the ontological law itself. 
Notions of “self” Co not disturb and events are seen in their own-being, 
as facts, actually s2en. N 

(b) Positively, (1) dharmas “carry themselves.”8°They are not at- 
tached to or suppcrted by any person, thing, or self. They neither own 
nor are owned, but are simply facts in their own right. (ig) Each dharma 
“earries” its own “mark.’® Each dharma has a particular essential nature 
and is different from all othera For example, consciousness means the 
state of “being aware”; ignorance “lack of cognition”; and so on. A mark 
defines an event and is identical with it. (iii) They “carry” the so-called 
persons and things. They being ultimates, all persons and things are 
combinations of elemental dharmas. (iv) Dharmas come very much 


6 Anguitara Nika@ya, 1.285 
? Pafcavimsatisdhasr:ha Prajadpdramitd, 188 © Atthasdlint, 39 
? CANDRAKIRTI: Prasannapadd, XVII. 304, XXIII. 456; AbhidharmahoSa, 1.4 
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nearer to what is really there. Everyday experiences do not so come near. 
This is because the dharmas are free from all that greed, delusion, and 
the aggressiveness of deceptive selves insert into the presentation of ex- 
perience. They are there, unfalsified by greed etc. (Atthasaling: “dhari- 
yanti yathé sa-bhavata’) (v) The dharmas are “carried” by conditions. 
(Atthasalins: “dhartyanti paccayeht; dharma as hetu, as conditioned by 
Law). They exist separately, but also co-operate. It is difficult to under- 
stand but dharmas at this point are closely related to Dharma in the 
sense given below in 6 as “moral law.” Here “the rational and the ethical 
elements are fused into one.” 

For a proper understanding of Buddhist philosophy it is very impor- 
tant to appreciate the difference between dharmas and the “common- 
sense” view of things and events. Things around us as they appear to us 
according to our common sense are regarded by Buddhists as false ap- 
pearances. The dharmas are hidden from sight because of ignorance and 
only the virtue of wisdom can penetrate to them. The world is regarded 
by the Buddhist science of salvation as composed of a never-ending flow 
of ultimates, called dharmas. They are also classified as multiple, momen- 
tary, impersonal, mutually conditioned. 

4. Dharma, sometimes, also means objective data, mental objects, or 
mental percepts. It is the object or support of the mind, which is con- 
sidered the sixth sense-organ. 

5. “Characteristic,” “quality,” “property,” and “attribute” are also 
meanings of dharma. This meaning also refers to the use of dharma as 
an adjective (-dharma, -dharmin). “Doomed to fade away (vaya-dharmd) 
are all compounded things.” Here dharma can be rendered as “subject 
to,” “following the law of,” “essentially” (etdés), “destined to be,” “be- 
ing constituted,” “having the inherent quality.” On seeing a corpse, a 
monk exclaims: “Also this body of mine is of the same nature (evam- 
dhammo), of the game kind, and it has not gone beyond this.” 

6. In relation to conduct in life, Dharma means the moral law. Duty, 
virtue, right behaviour, righteousness and religious practice all come 
within the fold of Dharma. Dhérmika means “righteous” or “pious” and 
dharmena “with justice, rightly, properly.” Dharma in this sense 
represents the whole religious life. It Ħas five parts (skandha), namely, 
morality, concentration, wisdom, deliverance, and the vision and cognition 
of deliverance.” 'It is called the “five-lmbed” Dharma-body and indicates 
(sucyata) Nirvana.” The term dharmacaryd refers to the “practice of 
the Dharma” and is supposed to be the way to Nirvāna because it 





10 The my Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, 171 11 Abkidharmakośa, V1. 297 


12 CANDRAKIRTI : Prasannapada, 48 \% 
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obstructs (vidhāranc) rebirth in the states of woe.!® The dharmacdrin is 
at ease in this worlc as well as in the world beyond. Sometimes Dharma 
is also used to denote the Path. 

7. Dharma also means the teaching of the Buddha and the dharmic 
facts es interpreted by the teaching. Here it means the doctrine, serip- 
tures, truth, sacred <ext, or doctrinal text. Often it is referred to as “Sad- 
Dharma.” The preasher of Dharma is the person who “opens the wisdom- 
eye of others, explains what is good and what is bad, and builds up the 
immaculate body o: the dharma.’ 

At times it becomes very difficult to determine which one of these 
varios meanings :s intended. The Buddha’s words, “those who know 
the discourse on akarma as like unto a raft should forsake dharmas, 
still more so no-d/.armas” are interpreted differently by the Sthaviras 
and tae Mahayanists. The Sthaviras take it in its moral and the Maha- 
yanists in its ontological sense. Many of the technical terms regarding 
the more advanced teaching have been handed down from antiquity and 
the various sects could not always agree on their meaning. Such terms 
are, “Dharma-body,’ “Dharma-eye,”’ the “analytical knowledge of 
dharma,” the “investigation (pravicaya) into dharma,” “the cognition 
of the stability of dharmas” (dharma-sthittjngna), and so on. When the 
Mahayanists identify the causally interrelated dharmas with the one and 
only Dharma, the distinction between Dharma and the dharmas is 
abandoned. 

Tne difference <n meaning and interpretation is more often a question 
of emphasis than bf opinion. The Sthaviras usually stress the sober and 
matter-of-fact meaning of the word dharma. The Mahayanists have a 
tendency to give zhe word a more exalted religious meaning. When the 
Sthaviras use the term “dharma-ness”’ (Dharmatd), they mean some- 
thing that is “normal” or “in the nature of things.’”’® The Mahayana 
formula says: “Ai, the Dharma, ah, the Dharma, ah the dharma-hood 
of Dharma!”*" The word “ah” (aho) expresses wonder: “ah, how wonder- 
ful, how miraculcus!”’* “Dharma-hood” or the true nature of Dharma 
becomes an objecs of religious awe.”® 


R. N. KAK 
+ 


13 bid., XVII. 304 

H Abhidharmakośc, IV. 240 18 coNzE : Buddhist Wisdom Books (1958), 34-36 
18 The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, 175 

1? Astasdhasvika Frajñāäpäramii, 11.48 ak 

18 Commentary on 7ımänavatthu, 103: Mahavastu 19 Vajracchedika, 26b 


JOAN N. BURNETT 
‘“Virtue’s and Learning’s Spotless Star’—Hypatia 


[Our old and esteemed friend Mrs. Joan N. Burnett has read deeply m 
history, philosophy, mysticism, and Theosophy. She writes with feeling and 
with cxact documentation of Hypatia, the admirable woman-philosopher 
whose life has moved students to admiration and loyalty, and whose tragic 
end has aroused sympathy and indignation for centuries after her passing. 
Mrs. Burnett does not overlook what that other remarkable woman Teacher, 
H. P. Blavatsky, has to say about Hypatia.—nsp. ] 


Divine Hypatia, who doth far and near 
Virtue’s and Learning’s Spotless Star appear. 
—Epigram written during her lifetime 


A LITTLE, A VERY LITTLE BOOK, probably one of the smallest in the British 
Museum Library, tells the story of a woman of whom we would gladly 
know more, but who, one fears, must remain lost in the mists of time. 
Few or none among English writers mention her, and the novel by Charles 
Kingsley, of which she was made the subject in the Victorian age, is 
largely imaginary. 

The little book in question in “HYPATIA: or, the History of a Lady 
who was torn to Preces by the Clergy of Alexandria to gratify the Pride, 
Emulation and Cruelty of St. Cyril. By Jonn rotanp. London. 1753.” 
Only thirty-six pages long, in old-fashioned type and marbled cover, it 
expands its title on a fly-leaf thus: 


HYPATIA: or, the History of a most Beautiful, most Virtuous, most Learned 
and every way Accomplished Lady, who was torn to Pieces by the Clergy 
of Alexandria to gratify the Pride, Emulation and Cruelty of their Arch- 
bishop, commonly but undeservedly stiled st. CYRIL. 


e Which plainly.indicates the author’s view on ecclesiastical hypocrisy, 
even if we did not read his further comments in due course: 


How insufferable a burlesquing of God and Man is it to revere so ambi- 
tious, so turbulent, so perfidious and so cruel a Man as a Saint! But in good 
Earnest this same title of Saint has not seldom been most wretchedly 
conferred! : 


H. P. Blavatsky, a century later, concurred heartily. “A saint butch- 
ered,” she says, “a. butcher sainted.” But between her illuminating 
comments in Isis Unveiled and John Toland’s ingenuous but fervent lit- 
tle “history” we may place the hard facts as given in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; namely, that Hypatia was the daughter of Theon the mathe- 
matician? that she occupied the chair of Platonic philosophy at Alexan- 
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dria in the early years of the fifth century a.v.; that she lectured on Plato, 
Aristotle, and other philosophers, but that all her written works, which 
were chiefly mathematical and astronomical commentaries, are lost. 


Such information as is available suggests she was the embodiment of 
Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, which was more scholarly and less given to 


metaphysical elaboration and less intransigently pagan than the Athenian 
school. 


The account of her death is given briefly — not that the horror of it 
is lessened — and then, having provided the usual dry, succinct article, 
the writer disposes of Cyril (and of a great deal more than Cyril), in a 
manner that John Toland would have highly approved: 


Cyr-l’s style of writing is as objectionable as his character and spirit. Yet 
he takes high rank as a dogmatic theologian, and those who seek precise 
and rigid definitions of orthodox belief conjoined with tenacity of con- 
viction find him indispensable. 


Verb, sap.! 


So much for the Encyclopaedia Britanmica. Now to return to our lit- 
tle gem — which cost but sixpence when published! 


I am going to give a short Account [begins Toland] but as full as an- 
cient Books afford us Material for the Life and Death of HYPATIA, who 
will ever continue the Glory of her own Sex, and the Disgrace of ours. 


Far from seeking to play down that disgra¢e, men, he says, should 
be ashamed 


that any could be found among them so brutal and so savage in disposi- 
tion ... A Bishop, a Patriarch, nay, a Saint [he can never let the “Saint” 
slip by unnoticed, and rightly] was the Contriver of so horrid a Deed, and 
his Clergy the Executioners of his implacable Fury. 


He then describes the fame of the Alexandrian School and of the 
Alexandrian Library, which “reached much further than the name of 
Alexander himself,” and points out what a proof it was of “the incom- 
parable Hypatia’s” rare gifts, that “at a time when men of immense 
Learning abounded,” she, a woman, and so young a woman, should be 
elected to the chair of Platonic philosophy, and that there should be “a 
Confluence to her from all parts of those who make Philosophy their 
Delight or Study.” 

Great must have been the reward of these students, for Toland quotes 
Suidas (one of the authorities he draws upon) as saying that she 


explained all the Philosophers, that is, all the several Sects, with partic- 
ular tenets of their Founders, which shows an inexpressible Elevation and 
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Capacity, each of these separately being thought a sufficient Province to 
exercise the Diligence of any one Man consummate in Letters. 


Small wonder that Hypatia “soon had a crowded Auditory,” for in 
addition to such “Elevation and Capacity” she had great loveliness and 
eloquence, and it was but natural that “the Alexandrian School never 
flourished more” than when “the Blessing of her divine Voice” was in 
its classrooms. Toland seems to revel in his vision of “the Flower of all 
the Youth in Europe, Asia and Africa sitting at the feet of this most 
beautiful Lady,” but he is careful to add that, though “never Woman 
was more caressed by the Public, yet never Woman had a more unspotted 
Character.” 

Inevitably, some of her students fell in love with her, and even through 
Toland’s brief account of one such instance we sense the poor boy’s 
immaturity and simple honest lust, and Hypatia’s poise and Platonic 
idealism. She is said to have been married to the philosopher Isidorus, 
but, according to Suidas, to have “died a maid,” which, observes Toland 
naively, “is not so irreconcilable a Thing as People may be apt to imagine 
in first Thoughts.” He believes, however, that she was only the betrothed 
of Isidorus, after the death of his first wife. And he ends speculation 
thus: “Her Character is in no way concerned in this Particular.” 

But Hypatia was obviously the type of woman to attract the friend- 
ship of noble men, especially those of fine sensibility such as “the cele- 
brated Synesius,’ who kecame Bishop of Ptolemais. He was a native of 
Cyrene, a very ancient Greek colony, and Toland quotes his testimony 
“to the Learning and Virtue of Hypatia, whom he never mentions with- 
out profoundest Respect and sometimes in Terms of Affection coming 
little short of Adoration.” They maintained a close correspondence, and 
Synesius discussed the writing of his books, Dion and the mystical Trea- 
tise of Dreams, with her, seeking her judgement. Probably they drew 
“closest when Synesius was enduring a period of ill health, brought on by 
his great grief over the deaths of his wife and children. Hypatia, one 
feels sure, shgwed both tenderness and wisdom. She must have had 
warmth of heart or Toland would not have recorded of her that “never 
was any Professor more admired of the World or more dear to his own 
Scholars,” and though Synesius was one of these — the most distinguished 
—-it could not be for the sake of mental qualities only that he addressed 
her as “My Mother, my Sister, my Instructress, my Benefactress.” 

Words fond and earnest outlast time. They still ring true across the 
centuries. It was in the year a.p. 413 that Synesius wrote wistfully: “My 
heart yearns for the presence of your divine Spirit.” And again, “When 
I have nws of you and learn, so I hope, that you are more fortunate 
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than myself, I am orly half-unhappy.” He it was who called Hypatia’s 
voice a “blessing.” We may be sure it never faded from his memery. 
And thinking how long these two have both been dust and ashes, it is 
touching to find Synesius beginning a letter with two lines from Homer, 
changing only a word: 


Tho ’mong the Dead profound Oblivion reigns, 
Eer there my dear Hypatia Tl remember. 


Hypatia had enother and a far more fateful friend among the great 
men of the day, Orestes, the Governor of Alexandria, with whom Cyril, 
the Bishop and Patriarch, was at enmity. Cyril, for that matter, already 
hated Hypatia toc. Toland quotes Suidas’ description of him as full of envy 


caused by her extraordinary Wisdom and Skill in Astronomy ... For Cyril 
was a mighty Pietender to Letters and_one of those who will not acknowl- 
edge nor bear the superiority of Laymen in this Respect. 


Still less, of course, a laywoman! One can well imagine the venom of 
the haughty, intclerant, less-gifted cleric towards the brilliant girl-Platon- 
ist, so universall~ admired. And pretensions to “Letters” did not content 
Cyril; he was given to dabbling in civil matters and also enjoyed per- 
secuting Christiaas who “differed somewhat from him in discipline, though 
not in doctrine.’ “But,” says Toland — Toland seems to have had a 
mighty keen ey2 and sharp tongue for the little failings of Mother 
Church — . 


they must be mere Novices in Ecclesiastical History who know not taat 
Discipline has 2ver been reckoned of greater consequence than Doctrine, 
if one may judze by the commotions that have happened in the Churches 
or the Duratiors cf these Schisms. 


It was highl~ displeasing to Cyril that Orestes should seek Hypatia’s 
advice “in Matters difficult or dangerous,” as Orestes had begun to dọ 
frequently — indeed it was this that led to the intimacy between them. 
Foreniost amonz these matters was Cyril’s edict of expulsion of all the 
Jews from Alexandria, which “much grieved” Orestes, wh, like the good 
Governor he wes, promptly wrote an account of it to the Emperor Theo- 
dosius at Rome. At this point Toland quotes another authority, whom 
he calls “honest Socrates” and “an unsuspected! witness,” in that, though 
an ecclesiastical historian, this same Socrates did not tamper with the 
facts of the events that followed. The first of these was an attack made 
uson Orestes in his chariot by certain monks; when his guards deserted 
him in fear, the people ran to defend their Governor and seized the monk 


1 Presumably meaning ‘‘ unimpeachable ” 
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who had thrown the first stone, which struck Orestes on the head. He 
was put to torture and died. Cyril’s rage was unbounded. Orestes had 
escaped; so Hypatia at least must be sacrificed “to the Prelate’s Pride 
and the Ghost of Amnonius” (the monk). “Wherefore,” continues Toland, 
“certain hot-brained men, headed by one Peter the Lecturer, entered in- 
to a Conspiracy against her” and seized her when she was returning home 
in her chariot. 

Her brutal murder followed. She was pounded to jelly under Peter’s 
club, her body cut to pieces and the flesh scraped from the bones, then 
east into the fire by Cyril’s order. Cyril was later accused and found guilty 
of having sold the gold and silver ornaments from her chariot and spent 
the money. Thus, says H.P.B., “one of the first Christian saints appears 
in the pages of history as a murderer and a thief.” 

It was only to be expected that such a woman as H.P.B. should admire 
and honour such a woman as Hypatia. Both were teachers of Ancient 
Wisdom, bearing loft the torch of Truth; both were assailed by the bit- 
ter enmity of those whose interest it was to deny it— the one, even to 
the point of suffering martyrdom. All praise to John Toland for his sim- 
ple, moving little book, for the trouble he obviously took in gathering 
the material for it and marshalling his authorities so carefully,? and’ 
above all for his frank, manly, honest admiration and tender pity for the 
hapless Hypatia — “Hypatia, whose Memory will ever last” — which 
redounds the more to his credit as he lived in the somewhat arid Age of 
Reason, the first half of*the eighteenth century, when few English writers 
showed the slightest interest in Neo-Platonism and the older Mysteries 
associated with it. 

But, naturally, H.P.B. looked deeper into Hypatia’s life and death, 
with greater understanding of “the glorious maiden-philosopher,” and 
the reasons she gives for her cruel end are more complex; we find them 

ein Isis Unveiled, Volume 1, Chapter vr. We learn that Hypatia was con- 
sidered dangerous because she shed a bright Platonic light on what was 
going on at the beginning of the fourth century; namely, the formation 
of the new, i.€., the Christian, religion, which was borrowing freely from 
the older faiths and even from pagan mythology. 

If the connection between new and eld could be exposed, says H.P.B., 


with such a comecidence of astronomical allegories of various Pagan myths 
with the dates adopted by Christianity for the Nativity, Crucifixion, and 
resurrection, and such an identity of rites and ceremonies, what would 
have been the fate of the new religion had not the Church, under the pre- 


2 They pre Synesius, Socrates the ecclesiastical historian, and Philos, contemporaries of 
Hypatia, Suidas later, and various others. 
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text of serving Christ, got rid of the too-well-informed philosophers? 


And to these philosophers Hypatia’s friendship and influence with 
Orestes the Governor gave protection and security. Moreove:, by expound- 
ing the doctrines of Plato and Plotinus, she was impeding Christian 
proselytism, and — perhaps worst — having studied under Plutarch and 
learned the secrets of theurgy, she could divulge the natural causes of 
divine miracles. 


So “the young, the learned, and the innocent Hypatia” had to die, lest 


the Platonic light she was transmitting “began shining so inconveniently - 


bright upon the pious patchwork as to allow everyone to see whence the 
‘revealed’ doctrines were derived.” Had not the ancient creeds been 
speedily obliterated, it would have been found impossible to present the 
Christian religion as a New Dispensation, a direct revelation. 


Reverting to the article in the Encyclopaedia Britanniza, we find a 
particularly significant sentence in regard to that most notable of Hypa- 
tia’s pupils, Synesius, whose affectionate and admiring letters are indeed 
the main source of information about her personality. 


This close friendship between the pagan Neo-Platonic teacher and the 
Christian Neo-Platonic pupil illustrates one aspect of the complex relation- 
ship between Christian Church and pagan philosophers of Alexandria under 
the Christian Roman Empire, the close and fruitful contact, so important 
for later developments. 


Close it certainly was, fruitful it might have been, and “later devel- 
opments,’ ah! how different! The hope of one universal theosophia 
handed down from and by the Masters was trembling in the balance. But 
bigotry triumphed. With .the death of Hypatia the Neo-Platonists lost 
- their strongest friend, and to continue their school at Alexandria was 
impossible. Its dispersal, long desired, was achieved. Yet, for many cen- 
turies, a curious ghost still walked. St. Catherine of Alexandria ranked 
throughout the Middle Ages as one of the most helpful saints in Heaven. 
But little or nothing is known of her definitely and it js thought her 
story may really be that of Hypatia. 


Such is the tragic tale, shot through with beauty, which, in the words 
of good John Toland (a Neo-Platonist himself, of a later day — who 
knows? —one at any rate, who, like Synesius and Orestes, offered his 
homage and affection to Hypatia, “Virtue’s and Learnirg’s Spotless 
Star’) “I here give you, Reader, tho’ it should cost you the Tribute of 
more Tears to her Memory.” 

JOAN N. BURNETT 
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SYED VAHIDUDDIN 
Ghalib: The Restless Soul 


[Dr. Syed Vahiduddin, Professor and Head of the Department of Philos- 
ophy, University of Delhi, is well known to our readers for his scholarly 
articles on philosophical topics. This month, however, he writes with no 
less intamate knowledge of Ghalib, whose centenary became a centre of 
attention recently. Dr. Vahiduddin shows appreciation of Ghalib as a poet, 
sympathetic understanding of Ghalib as a man, and a penetrating discern- 
ment of the philosophical implications of Ghalib’s poetic expression.—sp. | 


THE IMPACT OF GHALIB’S POETRY was not felt immediately. It provoked a 
decisively hostile reaction. No wonder the poet felt himself an alien at 
home, a stranger whose mode of communication no-one could understand, 
an unwanted intruder in the literary world of his times. The reason is 
not far to seek. The lure of his Urdu poetry does not lie in its compliance 
with accepted standards and norms but in its deliberate defiance of what 
is held sacrosanct by conventional critics and in its open challenge to 
the traditional criteria of appreciation. 

Ghalib’s verses are creative achievements and their beauty impinges 
on our aesthetic consciousness with a suddenness which takes us all 
unaware. Maybe we find ourselves lost in an unfamiliar world which is 
nevertheless informed with an exotic beauty; maybe we are thrilled with 
a sudden revelation of a mew dimension in our familiar experiences. Words 
have a familiar ring but they are used with a new intention and evoke 
unexpected associations, big with surprising potentialities. They are 
significant in what they do not say as in what they do say. It is not the 
ambiguity of the words but the ambiguity of the situation which the 
words convey that is truly fascinating. His words, like those of all great 
poets, are as significant in retrospective reflection as in their immediate 
impact. i 

It is clear from his letters and the account of his biographers that he 
was not himselffully aware of his achievement in his native tongue. It was 
late that the worth of his Urdu poetry dawned upon him and he realized 
that in contrast to the achievements of, the great masters like Mir and 
Sauda his poetry was a novel experiment bound to force admiration and 
recognition in times to come. But mostly he staked his reputation on his 
Persian poetry and considered his Urdu “colourless,” even a “disgrace.” 
The judgement of time has completely reversed his own and that of his 
contemporaries, and it is only on the basis of his meagre output in Urdu 
that his claim to a place in world-literature rests. Ghalib’s Persian poems 
do not lack lusture and some of them, like those he wrote on being con- 
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fired to jail on the charge of gambling. are deeply moving and unfor- 
gettable. But taken as a whole his Persian poetry cannot vie with that 
of the great masters of Iran and has no relevance for world literature. If 
he is robbed of h:s Persian poetry his greatness is unaffected; if he is 
deprived of Urdu poetry he becomes only a passing phenomenon of 
literary history. Eis Urdu poetry is an enduring part of Indo-Muslim 
culture and will continue to wield a powerful influence on the aesthetic 
consciousness of the Indian subcontinent, quite irrespective of historical 
divisions, regional conflicts, and political alignments. It isin Urdu poetry 
that Ghalib’s lyrical genius finds its most beautiful expression. 

In both his lezters and poetry in Urdu Ghalib achieved something 
which is inimttakle and remains unsurpassed in the history of Urdu 
literature. But iz goes without saying that Ghalib’s achievement in prose 
cannot be judged by the same criceria. In all great poetry and indeed 
in all great art, the artist rises above himself. Poetry is self-transcendence. 
If the poet cannot rise above himself, as in satires and panegyrics, his art 
loses its autonomy. It cannot remain disinterested because the poet is 
involved in his own interests and is ego-centred. Of course the poet is 
involved and tre-2minently involved in his person but his involvement 
itself is tantamount to transcendence. If it is love of which the poet 
sings, it is on the one hand a unique experience which is his own and at 
the same time a phenomenon in which he transcends all its accidental 
affiliation and gives expression to an experience which speaks to one and 
all as a joy for ever. Ghalib’s lament on the death of the young boy 
Arif, whom he had adopted, and on his anonymous beloved are moving 
expressions of deeply personal involvements. But they become for us 
transpersonal in their artistic quality. We do not ask who the boy was or 
who the women was whose parting in death he lamented, but share in 
an experience which is ours and yet not ours. His letters tell a different 
story. They betray the man Ghalib in the varied shates of his life and 
reflect not only his own conflicts and tensions but the stresses of an era, 
with a more egocentric accent. They are human documents of undis- 
puted value. But his poetry is greater than the man. It is a vehicle of 
experiences whick might come tp us as disclosures of new dimensions of 
life or of experiences which though familiar to us have never been ex- 
pressed in such an unexpected association of words. 

Ghalib’s pcetry recounts some of the salient features of man, his per- 
petual encounter with love, death, and God. Love is a persistent chal- 
lenge; death, a possibility which is empirically necessary; and God, the 
ell-elusive unknown. Love’s mystic relationship with death is nowhere 
shown more emphatically than in the exquisite verses waich F. Rückert 
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translated most successfully into German and which Hegel quoted in his 
Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sctences. Rumi wonders why man stands 
aghast before love and death which really bring life to him. He knows 
that in his confrontation with love and death he stands at the cross- 
roads. He cannot retain any more what he has of his old self and will 
have to part with all that he has called his. Man sees only the sinister 
appearance of love and death and not the emancipation which it is their 
mission to bring. 

Ghalib’s consciousness of death has many accents and shows different 
shifts. Man wakes up in a world which is charged with death. Hence the 
moment man is able to take stock of his life the fear of death begins to 
haunt him. But death provokes a conflict in life. Life is sore with sor- 
rows and man is compelled to seek in death a way of escape. Death be- 
comes the last hope of an anguished soul and what can speak more elo- 
quently of man’s state of despondence than his dependence on death as 
the last hope? But to get rid of sorrows at the expense of life makes 
death a costly bargain. The inevitability of death makes life all the more 
valuable and precious. It gives a new dimension to the joy of life. And 
besides there is the suspicion that death might not be after all a real end 
but only an apparent termination. Ghalib responds to the prospect of a 
posthumous existence, sometimes in a lighter and sometimes in a more 
serious vein. What is the heavenly garden of the pious but a nosegay in the 
niche of oblivion with persons who are absorbed in ecstasy? This does not 
mean that he denies the prospect of another life but only that the poet is 
not interested in any higher or lower variations of life’s context. The 
celestial garden is after all a garden, though perhaps with a different 
“climate”! But how does Ghalib respond to love? He knows that love 
means a parting with vain aspirations and in a ghazal of exquisite beauty 
he longs to pass through the pangs of love again and to be lost again in 
the contemplation of love. This retrospective reflection makes him yearn 
for a new vision and encounter. Ghalib’s experience of love moves in 
different dimensions. In its traditional phases it is Jealous and exclusive. 
It is the desire to possess and be possessed by the one we love, to have 
an exclusive relationship with the one. This passion for exclusiveness 
may be the primitive desire to hold the other exclusively or the meta- 
physical urge to seek through the other an expansion or wholeness. At 
the highest moment of success it can defeat its own end and the poet is 
jealous of himself in the moment of his supreme joy. 

Ghalib’s love has some characteristic expressions. It is either pro- 
jected into the future or related to the past. In lyrical poetry an appeal 
to memory plays a significant role. “Sad memory brings the light of 
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other days” and the present becomes meaningful to the poet only in so 
far as it is related to the past. It is the past which makes the present 
momentous. The poet bewails the days and the years that are gone for 
good. The anguish of the past is recalled with new anguish and the poet 
realizes that the passion has survived youth and that youth cannot be 
brought back. 

Life is perpetual suffering and its process is irreversible. Indeed to be 
is to suffer. If one is not fortunate enough to suffer in love one ghall suf- 
fer on another account. Modern philosophical musings are anticipated 
with a surprising twist. I exist so far as I suffer. Suffering is the existen- 
tial élan of my life. Existence begins in dread and with dread. It is care- 
ridden through and through, passes through regrets for what is done and 
is even more tortured with regrets for what is missed and left undone. 
But suffering is not evil in itself; it is rather the necessary condition of 
man’s spiritual fulfilment and realization. It is bound up with aspiration. 
The more we aspire the more we suffer. A drop of water could not be- 
come a tear in a human eye if it were content with the condition in which 
it found itself and did not aspire to a higher station. One gets only what 
one aspires to. 

Though, with Chalib, life is ridden with sorrow and projected towards 
death it is love that imparts value to life and enables man to enjoy life 
in a unique way. The sorrow of love knows no cure and yet cures all other 
sorrows and moral ailments. The only other poet who has sung of love 
in immortal strain3 in Urdu is Mir Taqi Mir. Mir’s poetry has unbeliev- 
ably tender overtones. His love is death-conscious in a peculiar way. No 
doubt the futility of all that is earthly and the never-ceasing awareness 
of the transience of life is characteristic of much of Persian poetry. The 
experience of love is here dovtailed with the awareness of death in a 
characteristic way The quatrains of Omar Khayyam sing of love with 
death in the foreground. But in Mir love is completely subdued ang 
overwhelmed. Nothing avails and with a sense of unmitigated frustra- 
tion the poet drags on his weary way to death as an Jnevitable end. 
Love is a protracted sigh and heaven has no stars to guide the lover on 
his futile journey. Mir leaves tears as his memory and legacy. Though 
for Mir the bud smiles only to signal its death his consciousness of the 
transience of life is, surprisingly enough, tempered by the metaphysical 
vision of death as an interval to give respite to the wayfarer on his on-- 
ward march. It is an interval and by no means a finish. 

Ghalib’s poetry strikes a different note. There is something heroic 
about it. His surr2nder in love is seldom passive. He wants to maintain 
his dignity, is loth to take the initiative, and at the same time realizes 
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that love cannot be reconciled with pride, as it demands the sacrifice of all 
that can be called one’s own. His love is even indifferent to success. Even 
when it recedes into memory it illumines the present and imparts a new 
meaning to life. But love to him is essentially a continuous waiting in 
the form of wistful yearning. Love demands patience and the span of life 
given to man is so short that even if one had lived longer one could have 
only prolonged the period of waiting. Yet, only when one suffers in love 
can one know what the joy of life really means. Suffering and joy go 
together in love. 

Ghalib’s poetic consciousness is indeed shot through with a meta- 
physical vision of reality. Reality is one and the diversity is only ap- 
parent, an illusion created by the ascription of reality to “imaginary 
idols.” But this realization does not come to the poet immediately. He 
passes through different stages of knowledge. The poet is at first be- 
wildered by the manifold of appearance. The bewitching charm of lovely 
ones and the beauty of the world in all its variegated hues make the poet 
ask God to enlighten him as to what to make of this colourful pageant 
if nothing but He exists. But soon he begins to know that even the self 
as an alienated ego is not real but a veil that covers reality, an almost in- 
superable obstacle in the way. Man as the real self has a different dimen- 
sion. Man’s descent on earth has been hig doom, his fall. If he had not 
appeared he would have been one with the unmanifest reality. When 
nothing had come into being God existed and if nothing had ever come 
into being God would have existed all the same. Hence the poet bewails 
his being on earth as tantamount to alienation, to metaphysical privation. 
If he had not come into being he would have been what he was before he 
came into being! Humanity is the loss of divinity. 

But though he might regret his existence he is aware that the meta- 
physical alienation is not final, and. does not affect man’s greatness. Man’s 
“metaphysical roots naturally make him discontented for ever. An in- 
quietude puissante, a mighty restlessness, drives him higher and higher 
and his aspiration has no limits. The world given and the world hidden 
are not adequate to quench man’s thirst for the infinite. But reality 
cannot manifest itself in its transcendental purity. To manifest is to 
manifest through material conditions, through gross patterns and moulds. 
God as supreme reality is pure transcendence. Tillich has called God the 
symbol of God. He is not far from the perspective of Ghalib, who 
considers the object of worship only a pointer which beckons beyond it- 
self. Even what is seemingly given as immediate in perception is really 
the ultimate which is supremely beyond. Ours is the condition of the 
dreamer who has wakened himself in a dream. True to the great Sufi 
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tradition which found its climax in the teaching of Ibn Arabi, he con- 
siders manifestation itself to be a veil. The conditions which make mani- 
festation possible make the subject of manifestation unapproachable. We 
are so much lost in the glamour of appearance that we cannot go beyond. 

Ghalib’s apprehension of the divine mystery in all its transcendental 
inaccessibility makes him all the more cognizant of the supreme distinc- 
tion of man. No station assigned to man, however exalted it might be, 
can really meet man’s urge for the infinite. Hence an agonizing restless- 
ness drives the post to look beyond and ever beyond, to aspire higher 
and higher. Man’s yearning refuses to be bound by the idea of an end 
and Ghalib wonders what man’s next step will be, beyond the realm of 
possibilities. This might be the reason why Iqbal counted him among 
the ever restless souls who preferred to wander through the spheres 
rather than dwell in a perpetual abode of bliss. 

Ghalib’s poetry bears eloquent testimony to the perplexing paradox 
of the human situation. The poet who aspires to the highest easily suc- 
cumbs to the pull of earthly ambitions. His restlessness is sometimes the 
expression of the annoyance caused by worldly frustration and pri- 
vations; at other times it is born of a discontent with all earthly ful- 
filments. It is the same poet who finds the wound that can be cured 
worthy of contempt and who yet cannot resist the human urge to find 
relief through tears and complaints. With all his delight in the finite 
and the fleeting ke thirsts for the infinite and with all his engrossing 
concern for the values of life he is constantly aware of his metaphysical 
roots. Indeed Ghalib’s poetry is a fascinating reflection of divided con- 
sciousness, of worldly involvement and of dissatisfaction with every 
factual achievement. 

SYED VAHIDUDDIN 


In Circles 


Events are not linear. 
They cirele around us 
as the centre of gravity. 
We attract what we are. 
We attract what we think. 
We attract what we do. 
DANIEL SIMPKINS 


New Books and Old 





A Fine Contribution to Gita Scholarship” 


AMONG Indian works of philosophical 
and religious importance none enjoys the 
unique position that the Bhagavad-Giia 
holds. From the moment of its “birth” 
it has ascended the pinnacle of such 
literature in this continent and has been 
studied and commented upon, translated 
and analysed, in every possible lan- 
guage having literary ambitions. As in- 
dicated by Zaehner himself, English and 
other Continental languages are no ex- 
ception in this matter, and there are 
quite a large number of English transla- 
tions and critical studies of the Gita. 
Zaehner therefore pertinently raises the 
question: “What then is the justifica- 
tion of the present work?” 

An answer to this question is pro- 
vided by Professor Zaehner and bears 
repetition here: 


Hill, Edgerton, and Lamotte, on the other 
hand, were primarily interested in what the 
Gita actually said, not in what others said it 
said or what they said it had in petstine times 
not said. This is very much my approach too; 
but I have tried to go a little further. It was 
once fashionable to emphasize the various 
strands that go to make up the Gita as we 
now have it, and to classify them as Sam- 
khya, Vedanta, or Bhakti as the case might 
be, thereby emphasizing the apparent in- 
coherence of the poem. It therefore seemed 
to me that the only soifnd way of tackling 
the Gita might be “by putting as little as 
possible of oneself into it ... to consider it as 
a whole that should be explained by itself 
and by the milien out of which it grows,” to 
interpret from the parallel passages within it- 
self and from similar passages to be found 
in the Upanishads which the author of the 
Gita certainly knew. Further, the didactic por- 
tions of India’s Great Epic, the Mahabharata 
(though probably all of them are later than 
the Gita) can sometimes be usefully adduced 
in clarification of its thought. 


It was only after teaching the Gita for a 
number of years that it appeared to me, with 
each re-reading, to be a far more unitary 
work than most modern scholars had been 
prepared to concede; and it was this realiza- 


tion that impelled me to write an edition of 
my own. 


Further on Zaehner says: 


In “interpreting” the Gita, as in interpreting 
any sacred text (or indeed any text) the 
danger is that the interpreter will quote all 
that is grist to his mill while failing to draw 
attention to what embarrasses him in other 
parts of the text. The only complete answer 
to this is to produce an accurate translation, 
leaving it to the reader to interpret the book 
as best he can. This, however, is easier said 
than done for two reasons, First, many of the 
keywords of the Gita are so ambivalent in 
meaning as to make such an “accurate” trans- 
lation impossible without either misrepresent- 
ing the original or failing to bring out the 
multiplicity of meaning these keywords may 
contain in any single instance. Secondly, most 
recent translations of the Gita (particularly 
the more popular ones) have not been ac- 
curate at all, and by being both inaccurate 
and theologically biased, a very false view of 
what the Gita actually says has been passed 
off on an unsuspecting public. ... This being so, 
it seemed to be best to present the Gita in 
three forms. 


In consequence, Zaehner offers firstly 
what seems to him an accurate and 
readable translation of the Gita with- 
out the apparatus of notes. “This is 
intended for such as wish to read it 
through in its ‘raw’ state without being 
reminded the whole time of the inter- 
connexions between the parts or the 
origin of the various doctrines it pro- 
pounds.” 

Secondly Zaehner presents the same 
text accompanied by the Sanskrit 


*The Bhagavad-Gita: With a Commentary Based on the Original Sources, By R. C. ZAEHNER. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press; Oxford University Press, London. xii+480 pp. 1969. 88s.) 
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original in transliteration and very full 
notes, and this forms the bulk of the 
book. The bulk of the commentary is 
drawn from the Gité@ itself, from the 
Upanisads, and other relative texts like 
the Samkhya-karntka, the Yoga-sttras 
and the doctrinal portions of the Mahd- 
bharata, As a result it seems to show a 
coherence within the general frame of 
Hindu thinking that has not always 
been obvious before. 

Since transitions from one topic to an- 
other are often disconcertingly abrupt, 
in spite of the essential unity of the 
Gitd, in the third section or Appendix, 
Zaebner has brought together the main 
topics dealt with. This will enable the 
critics to spot the contradictions (if 
any) right away. in addition, the group- 
ing of cognate texts together in the 
Appendix is designed to bring out the 
Gita’s teachings on the main subjects 
of which it treats. 

In the excellent Introduction Zaehner 
deals with such topics as the Gitd in 
context, its philosophical background, 
and, mainly, the teachings of the Gitd, 
occupying almost thirty-two pages of 
close print. The translation or first part 
(pp. 43-109) is tollowed by the trans- 
lation accompanied by the Sanskrit text 
in transliteration and very full notes 
(pp. 111-403) and Appendix (405— 
64). Finally there are two useful In- 
dexes: of Passages Cited and General. 

The principles enunciated by Zaehner 
are unexceptionable in the case of any 
text in general, but the question still 
persists in the case of a sacred text 
which has become one of the principal 
sources of both religion and philosophy 
and a “way of life” as to interpreta- 
tions which have been traditionally 
handed down. One might agree with 
Zaehner that the polemics which have 
been used by commentators who wished 
to establish a particular school of 
thought to the exclusion of others 
should warn us of the inadequacy of 
these for a real or “original” under- 
standing of the text. In rv. 34, “Learn 
to know this by humble reverence (of 
the wise), by questioning, by service, 
(for) the wise who see things as they 
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really are will teaca you wisdom,” the 
Gitd@ itself indicates how this faculty of 
“seeing things as they really are” can 
be acquired. Presumably, therefore, we 
may conceive of a continuous tradition 
which may be only partially reflected 
in the older commentaries, but which 
is living, and through which this wis- 
dom can be acquired. If the G#té is 
teaching a “way of life’ as God in- 
tended us to live, to be instruments in 
His hands and to carry out His grand 
design, and if the tattvadarfins are 
available from whom one can acquire 
this imperishable wisdom, then our 
efforts, however brave or learned, must 
fall short of the ideals which we have 
before us. The arguments adduced by 
Zaehner are adequate if only a verbal 
approach is made to the principles ex- 
pounded in the G#té and not an attempt 
at practical realization of the truth as 
characterized by the expression tattva- 
darsin. That the Gita is one of those 
rare sacred texts which have been com- 
mented upon by so many different 
scholars representing different view- 
points and experiences is only a mea- 
sure of its universality, attesting to 
varieties of religious experience. The 
Gitg is not a theory of life but a book 
of life itself. 

Even so, when with our unaided 
efforts and intellects we approach a 
study of such a text, the method indi- 
cated by Zaehner is the only scientific 
approach which will meet with approval 
in critical circles"g < piece of scholar- 
ship. That the Gité itself can be made 
to reveal its doctrines by judicious 
juxtaposition of simifar thoughts in its 
different sections anc by studying the 
inherent contradictions in full, without 
recourse to other external agencies, is 
an ideal worth achieving, and Zaehner 
has very much realized his ideal in this 
work, Among the many translations and 
interpretations of tha Giid, Zaehner’s 
best represents what is sound in modern 
critical scholarship, both on its lower 
textual-critical level as well as on its 
higher level of comparative study of 
similar situations within the text itself. 


- 
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The English rendering is readable. most- 
ly accurate, and the notes are heloful in 
understanding difficult passages. It is a 
distinct contribution to modern scholar- 
ship centring on the Gitd. The Oxford 
University Press has printed it with its 
usual care, and the few misprints such 


Birthright of Man: A Selection of 
Texts prepared under the direction of 
JEANNE HERSCH. (UNESCO, Paris 592 
pp. 1969. Illustrations and Pletes, 7 
in colour. $12.00; 60s.: 35F.) 

At the instigation of the General Con- 
ference of UNESCO, an impressive an- 
thology under the title Birthright of 
Man has been published to mark the 
twentieth anniversary of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

This anthology (which is also pub- 
lished in French) comprises over a 
thousand quotations drawn from a wide 
_ variety of traditions and periods, which, 
with their profound concordanc2 en- 
hanced by the very diversity of their 
origins, illustrates how hurgan beings 
everywhere, throughout the ages and 
throughout the world, have asserted and 
claimed the birthright of man. 

The material for this anthology has 
been supplied to the Secretariat by the 
Commissions of the Member States, the 
international non-governmental argan- 
izations regularly associated with 
UNESCo’s work and afiumber of special- 
ists, as well as many friends who gave 
their voluntary co-operation. The -esult 
is some five hurelred pages of quota- 
tions, over thirty pages of bibliography, 
and in addition a number of illustra- 
tions, including some in colour. Al- 
though many different people have col- 
laborated in its production, crecit is 
above all due to Jeanne Hersch, Direc- 
tor of the Division of Philosophy; for 
it was she who conceived the idea of 
the work and planned its arrangement. 
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as “Dhristiketu” (p: 113, verse 5) can 
easily be corrected by comparing the 
text printed earlier as ‘‘Dhrishtaketu” 
(on p. 45). Zaehner’s work on the Gitd 
deserves a prominent place in the li- 
brary of those who value the Gi#d as the 
source-book of spiritual enlightenment. 
S. M. KATRE 


It is stated in the preface that the 
book is not meant to be read straight 
through nor is it intended for systematic 
study; rather it is suggested that the 
reader should open it at random and 
meditate upon a few lines or pages. One 
cannot help feeling, however, that its 
price and size might deter many readers 
from purchasing it for such a purpose. 
Rather it would seem that it should 
occupy a place on the shelves of libra- 
ries so as to be accessible to writers, 
platform speakers etc., who should find 
it invaluable both as an inspiration and 
as a book of reference. 

Besides extracts from various Dec- 
larations, Acts, Charters, etc., quota- 
tions from writers such as Herder, Vol- 
taire, Montaigne in the West are also 
adduced, and writings from India, 
South America and China —— to name 
only a very few — are included. 

Two brief quotations may help to 
give an idea of the quality of this noble 
book: 


All men are as one before God: Tatars and 
Germans and other peoples .. If a man be 
endowed like us with reason, he is spiritually 
our brother or child. ne 

THEODOSIUS KOSOJ 

(A Russian serf who became a monk and 

was condemned for heresy in 1554.) 


Consider your origin: ye were not formed 
to live like brutes, but to follow virtue and 
knowledge, 

Dante (1265-1321): The Divine Comedy 


H. M. LISHMAN 
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SAYANA’S Subhdsitasudhdénidli. Criti- 
cally edited with an Introduction by 
K. KRISHNAMOORTH?. (Karnatak Uni- 
versity, Dharwar. sxxii+249-+-xlii pp. 
1968. Rs. 10.00) 

Till a little over a decade ago the 
earliest anthology of Sanskrit poetry 
was the fragment published by F. W. 
Thomas under the title Kavindravaca- 
nasamuccaya from a twelfth-century 
Nepalese MS. It was in 1957, when the 
Subhdsitaratnakofa of Vidyakara (c. 
AD. 1130) was published (Harvard 
Oriental Series, No. 42, edited by 
Kesambi and Gokhale), that the world 
of Sanskritists could identify the two. 
The opening verse of this anthology, 
which runs: 
ndndkavindravacarént manoharāni 

samtkhydoalam paranakanthavibhisandnt 
dkampakant strasasca mahdkavinan 

tesãih samuccayan cnargham akari 

vidhasys 
gives also the theme of this class of 
works. It is the merit of the anthologies 
that, being themselves late, they have 
preserved for our edification some of the 
finest lines of our lyric and gnomic poets 
which would otherwise have been lost 
for ever. 

Nearly two centuries later comes the 
Subhdsitasudhanidki of Sayana. Men- 
tioned in histories cf Sanskrit literature. 
the present anthology has been known 
by name to Sanskritists for at least 
half a century. A few decades ago the 
present reviewer had occasion to ex- 
amine the MSS. of this work in the 
Madras Libraries. The credit of bring- 
ing out the first edition of the anthol- 
ogy goes, however, to Dr, Krishna- 


Jaina Culture. BY MOHAN LAL MEH®A. 
(P. V. Research Institute, Jainashram, 
Hindu University, Varanasi. 152 pp. 
1969. Rs. 10.0C) 

In this book Shr. Mehta ably presents 
in brief the various aspects of Jaina 
culture comprehensively and objec- 
tively. Like his former works, Outlines 
of Jaina Philosophy (reviewed in THE 
ARYAN PATH, June 1955) and Jaina 
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moorthy. 

The book is divided into four sections 
(Parvas) named after the four highest 
human objectives in life (purusdrtha): 
virtue (Dharma), wealth (Artha), plea- 
sure (Kama), and liberation (Moksa). 
The editor is right in feeling that this 
is perhaps the earliest anthology to 
bring some of the very elegant verses 
from our early Kdvyas and Sdstras, 
poets and philosophers, under these 
well-known sections. Among the ancient 
poets and philosophers whose verses 
are included here may be mentioned 
Abhinavagupta, Bhamaha, Kalidasa, 
Ksemendra, Lilasuka (also called 
Bilvamangala), Maviira, RajaSekhara, 
Kumarilabhatta, and Jayantabhatta. 
Nor are our epics and didactic literature 
neglected as source-books. We thus find 
here many fine verses from the Ramd- 
yana, the Mahabharata, Arthaśāstra, 
Kdamandaka, and the Pancatantra. 
Among the Dharmasdstra texts used 
here are Manu and Yajnavalkya. 

The Introduction, which gives the life 
and work of Sayana, fixes the date of 
this work to the period A.D. 1346-55. 
Regarding the bkdsyas on the Vedas 
there is evidence to believe that Sayana 
had hired some pandits to write them 
on his behalf. It is not unlikely that 
this anthology too was actually com- 
piled by some pandit for the edification 
of Sāyaņa. There is an Index of the 
first words of verses at the end. 

The editor and the Karnatak Univer- 
sity are to be, congratulated on this 
welcome addition*to our collection of 


sanskrit anthologies. 


H, G. NARAHARI 


Psychology (reviewed in THE ARYAN 
PATH, January 1958) the author puts 
before us in a lucid and universally ac- 
ceptable norm the topic of the struggle 
between the only two eternal elements, 
the Jiva, soul, life, or afmd, and the 
Ajiva, matter, body, or pudgal, and the 
way to attain the supreme bliss by per- 
fectly developing the soul to its highest 
degree, hence liberation from all foreign 
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karmic attachments. 

The author has treated the subject 
systematically. He describes the antiq- 
uity of the subject-matter and gives a 


chronology of the personalities and the . 


historical periods involved, giving a 
clear, authentic historical perspective 
of Jaina cultural development. Impor- 
tant chapters present Jaina literature 
and arts and architecture. A general 
idea is given about the canonical Jaina 
texts and scriptures and other subse- 
quent works. This shows the vastness 
and depth of the Jaina literature and 
the immensity of the philosophical sub- 
jects treated. The description cf arts 
and architecture shows the various 
modes in which pictorial, sculptural, or 
architectural representation of Jaina 
culture flowered over several centuries. 

The Jaina theory of reality is exten- 
sively treated. This is covered in the six 
elements, namely, soul, matter, medium 
of motion, that of rest, space, and time. 
The universe consists of these six ele- 
ments, which carry on the beginningless 
and endless cycles of life, of worldly 
animation and extinction. 

The soul is connected with mind, 
mainly in human existence ani the 
mind must be developed fully to reach 
the stage of omniscience, which is the 
goal. This brings us to the consideration 
of the stages of mental and spiritual 


Chao Lun: The Treatises of Seng- 
thao. A Translation with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by WALTER 
LIEBENTHAL. (Hong Kong University 
Press; Oxford Usiversity Press, Bom- 
bay. 152 pp. Second, revised ed., 
1968. HK $50) 

The first edition of this book came 
out just a few days before the Com- 
munist army besieged Peking. Most of 
the copies sent out to Europe and other 
countries were either lost or con- 
fiscated; and under these circumstances 
a re-issue was long overdue. But it was 
not easy to find a publisher for a highly 
academic and technical work of this 
type, until finally the University of 
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development, the last stage whereof 
coincides with Liberation, which implies 
that the soul has got rid of all the 
karmic matter which has clung to it 
since times immemorial. The Karma 
theory and its understanding is an im- 
portant step in the proper grasp of 
Jaina culture. Karma, its connection, 
influx, containment, expulsion, and ulti- 
mate neutralization — this process is 
the main plank and pillar of the Jaina 
philosophy and it is well developed in 
the chapter on Liberation. 

The theory of non-absolutism — 
Syddvdda — is described. The states of 
existence of beings are depicted. The 
soul is immortal. Owing to Karma, it 
moves in states of infernal, animal, 
human, or celestial beings. If freed 
from these bonds, it acquires Moksa, 
Paramdima, Nirvana, Salvation, full of 
bliss and freed of all unhappiness. 

The way of life to reach the Goal is 
delineated. The way for a layman — 
Anuvrata — and the way for an ascetic 
— Mahdvrata, are shown in detail in 
the concluding chapter. 

Thus the author shows us in a short 
treatise the important features of Jaina 
culture. Like his prior works, the book, 
owing to its lucid style and presenta- 
tion, is bound to be popular among 
students of philosophy and psychology. 

S. K. JHAVERI 


Hong Kong was willing to take the risk 
of publication, and the result is the 
present volume. The translator is Dr. 
Walter Liebenthal, Lecturer in Sanskrit 
and German at the University of Pek- 
ing during the pre-Communist period. 
He was Visiting Professor of Sino- 
Ifdian studies in the Visva-Bharati 
University at Santiniketan and now 
lives in retirement at Tiibingen-Lustnau 
in Germany. 

The volume under review makes very 
difficult reading and demands concen- 
trated study and a familiarity with 
Chinese language and idiom which very 
few people possess outside academic 
circles. It is therefore difficult to convey 
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the true significance of the teaching of 
Seng-chao. He does not speak in well- 
defined terms but ir pictures that fade 
into each other. He borrows his lan- 
guage not only from Lao-Tzu and 
Chuang-Tzu but alo from the Bud- 
dhist Sttras; and his main efforts 
were directed to proving that Pragna 
(Prajnd) was merely another name 
for the Sage who is one with Nature, 
tne Tao conceived as a person, the 
Dharma conceived as Wisdom and 
grace. The Sage is the personification 
cf the Bodhisattva who out of mercy 
forsakes his Nirvdna in order to con- 
vert needy and deluded beings. The 
translator himself admits that if we 
understand the boos as a merely phil- 
csophical endeavour, it evaporates inta 
thin air and nothing remains but verbal 
and insipid argument. The reader must 
therefore enter into an intuitive under- 
standing of the mystical experience of 
Seng-chao, which according to him can- 
not be conveyed in words. 

This work appeazs to have been the 
main scripture of the first period of 
Chinese Buddhism, which covers roughly 
the years between A.D. 300 and 700. 
Later Dhyana-Buddhism absorbed all 
other interests and emerged as the 
dominant faith purged of all traces of 
its Indian origin. 

B. V. NARAYANA REDDY 


Zoroaster’s Influence on Anaxagoras, 
the Greek Tragedians and Socrates. By 
RUHI MUHSEN AFNAN, (Philosophical 
Library, New York. 161 pp. 1969 
$5.00) 

Dr. Ruhi Muhsen Afnan has already 
established his reputation as a serious 
and painstaking student of Zoroastrian 
and Greek philosophical tnought in his 
previous book, Zoroaster’s Influence on 
Greek Thought. In his latest book he 
quotes copiously from Zoroastrian and 
Greek sources to elaborate the theme of 
his previous book. In the concluding 
chapter of this bock Dr. Afnan says: 


.. With Aspasia and Anaxagoras, who had 
obtained iHumination from Medism or Zoroas- 
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trianism, a procession of illustrious individuals 
in the field of philosophy, literature, art and 
music, entered Athens or were born and reared 
there. These were the ones who brought about 
that period of Enlightenment, generally as- 
sociated wth the Periclean Age 


This statement underscores the theme 
of the book, 

According to the author Zoroaster 
was a Messenger of God who propagated 
to man the Will of God as revealed to 
him. The Greek philosophers and poets, 
who were highly influenced by Zoroas- 
trian spiritual thought, understood and 
explained the rational basis of this 
thought. They declared that the basis of 
the Zoroastrian spiritual thought was 
reason and reason itself was an emana- 
tion of the Good Mind, which was the 
most resplendent aspect of the Almighty 
Creator of the Universe. The principles 
of Truth, Justice, Purity, and Good 
Will, which Zoroastrianism inculcated 
and which bring beauty and harmony 
in the minds of men and in the entire 
universe, are not only the command- 
ments of God but can also be seen 
through the eye of reason. 

To illustrate his thesis that he who 
claims to represent Divine Dominion 
should adequately reflect His perfec- 
tions, the author refers to Cyrus the 
Great and says that he was the 
“anointed,” because his first preoccupa- 
tion and admitted duty was to fulfil 
Ahura Mazda’s purpose in the world 
and reveal his Good Thought and 
Justice and Law and Order among peo- 
ples and nations. 

Referring to the stay of Themistocles, 
the great Greek sollier-statesman, at 
the court of King Xerxes, the author 
says that 


before accepting Themistocles as a permanent 
companion in his Court, Xerxes gives him 
one year to decide, and appoints a Magus to 
provide him all necessary information as to 
the beliefs of Zoroastrianism. It was thus a 
deliberate rational and free conversion to 
Zoroastrianism. 


This conduct on the part of Xerxes is 
in complete accord with the teachings 
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of the Prophet himself in the Gathas, 
The book will be found interesting 
and illuminating by the students of 


What DID Jesus Teach? By a. GOR- 
DON JONES. (Deholm House Press, Nut- 
field, Redhill, Surrey. 128 pp. 1969. 
Paperback. 10s.) 

Christians and non-Christians alike 
continue to be baffled by, or find enig- 
matic, many of the sayings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. On the surface, many ap- 
parent contradictions are to be found 
within the Gospel narratives. Yet some- 
one whose teachings were manifestly in- 
consistent would never have gained such 
a following: so why do the contradic- 
tions arise, and how are they to be re- 
solved? A. Gordon Jones’s What DID 
Jesus Teach? argues that, apart from 
cases where knowledge of the Biblical 
text is incomplete, contradictions arise 


A Layman’s Quest. By SIR MALCOLM 
KNOX. (Muirhead Library of Philos- 
ophy. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London; Humanities Press Inc., New 
York. 187 pp. 1969. £2.00) 

This is a second volume based on 
Gifford Lectures delivered by the one- 
time Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews. In the first volume, Action, 
Sir Malcolm was on his own ground as 
a former professor of Moral Philosophy. 
“Here he trespasses* (to use his own 
word) on the ground of theologians and 
historians in his quest for what it is 
reasonable to believe, 

He begins by stating a case, and a 
good one, for the reasonableness of 
having a religious belief and closes by 
drawing some of the implicatiors of 
that belief which he has come to find 
reasonable, discussing in particular the 
paradox of transcendence and imma- 
nence. He holds that the attempt to 
combine the two is also an attempt to 
follow the religion of Jesus. 

This raises the problem of the Chris- 
tian appeal to historical events as the 

* 
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Zoroastrian and Greek philosophic 
thought. 
PHIROZE J. SHROFF 


usually because the sayings of Jesus on 
particular subjects are not seen as a 
whole. Arguing that it is more impor- 
tant to understand how Jesus thought, 
rather than what he said, the author ex- 
amines a range of doctrinal and ethical 
issues — the Fatherhood of God, death, 
forgiveness, the nature of truth, vio- 
lence, sex, materialism, and suffering — 
in a very worth-while attempt to point 
out the main lines of Jesus’ thinking. 
This is a short book, and makes no 
claim to be more than an introduction 
to a very difficult issue, but it is cer- 
tainly a very worth-while introduction, 
not sacrificing profundity by its brevity. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


basis of religion, a problem which occu- 
pies the central part of the volume 
and provides, to the mind of this re- 
viewer, its significant contribution. In 
the seven chapters Sir Malcolm reviews 
the more important ways in which, dur- 
ing the past two centuries, the historical 
problem has been raised, evaded, and 
answered. He begins with Reimarus, 
whose great merit was to raise the his- 
torical questions and to approach them 
with historical imagination, thus chal- 
lenging the historicity of the Christian 
religion. He, with Strauss a century 
later, still poses the questions which 
must be answered by all who are pre- 
pared to think about Christ. Kant is in- 
cRided, briefly and in a limited context, 
mainly because of his impact on Hegel. 
The very full treatment of the latter is 
necessary because of the profound effect 
he had on the thinking of the nine- 
teenth century, most of the problems of 
which he had grasped by 1800. The 
modern period from Strauss and 
“modernism” through Schweitzer to 
Bultmann and the “Form critics” is 
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dealt with at some speed, partly per- 
haps because of the fuller treatment 
available in Bishop Meill’s The Interpre- 
tation of the New Testament 1861- 
1961. Yet the reader could wish for a 
fuller treatment by this author, espe- 
cially in view of his attitude to the 
recent developments which have sub- 
ordinated historicity to proclamation. 

He argues very persuasively that 
there is need to look again at the dis- 
tinction drawn by Lessing hetween the 
religion of Jesus and Christianity. It is 
in the teaching of Jesus that Sir Mal- 
colm finds the elements of a reasonable 
faith. 

There is much in this book which will 
win the enthusiastic support of those 


Belief. The Gifford Lectures delivered 
at the University of Aberdeen in 1960. 
By H. H. PRICE. (Muirhead Library of 
Philosophy. George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London; Humanities Press) New 
York. 495 pp. 1669. 75s.) 

With modesty and the faintest sad- 
ness, the retired Wykeham Professor of 
Logic in the University of Oxford says 
that here, in his latest volume — he is 
the author of Perceftion (1932), Humes 
Theory of the External World (1940), 
and Thinking and Experience (1953) — 
“all he can do is to flit slowly in the 
winter twilight just above the hedgerows, 
searching carefully for very smäll field- 
mice which may or may not be there.” 
But, of course, in these twenty-four 
chapters on belief Professor Price has 
subjected to a prolonged, balanced, 
' penetrating, and what must surely re- 
main a classical, examination the im- 
portant psychological, philosophical, and 
religious aspects oÏ the question. e 

He certainly does much more than to 
show that the dispositional analysis cf 
belief is on the whole more acceptable 
than the occurrenze analysis, notwith- 
standing that “the difference between 
the traditional occurrence analysis of 
belief and the modern dispositional 
analysis is indzed one of the main 
themes of these lectures.” What is not 
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concerned with the new quest of the 
historical Jesus. Yet it has to be said 
that the answers to many questions tend 
to require the rejectior. of other answers 
no jess arguable. Sir Malcolm agrees 
that the result of his selective evidence 
has a negative element. Yet the overall 
impression is largely positive as must 
always be the case when a man ac- 
knowledges the authority of Jesus 
“which we recognize as truth when we 
encounter it, harmonizing and explain- 
ing the higher realm of our experience.” 
Sir Malcolm apologizes in advance for 
being an amateur in the areas where 
much of his argument must move. Then 

God send us more amateurs! 
MARCUS WARD 


the least impressive is his readiness to 
grant that for both practical and theo- 
retical purposes we need to believe more 
than we can hope ta know — “reason- 
able belief is a second best; but still it 
is very much better than nothing, 
though knowledge would be better still 
if only we could have it” — and that 
for the religious satisfaction without 
which we cannot hope to be satisfied 
completely (and here Professor Price 
quotes St. Augustine's Cor nostrum in- 
quietum est donec requescat in Te) we 
might be wise to attempt, by appro- 
priate devotional practices, to awaken 
in ourselves the theistic beliefs we still 
resist consciously. The procedure is 


difficult to carry eur; but though dif-° 


ficult, it is not in principle impracti- 
cable. 

(Here Professor Price might have 
recalled Pascal: “You would like to at- 
tain faith, and do net know the way ... 
Learn of those who have been bound 
like you ... Follow the way by which 
they began; by acting as if they be- 
lieved, taking the holy water, having 
masses said, etc.” — Pensées, Every- 
man edition, p. 68.) 

The author agrees with Locke as 
against Cardinal Newman that belief 
can have degrees, but he vividly illus- 
trates the importance of Newman’s dis- 


» 
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tinction between Real and Notional As- 
sent, Sometimes his discussion might 
seem disproportionate, as perhaps in 
his chapters on “Self-verifying Beliefs” 
and “Belief ‘in’ and Belief ‘that.’ ” But 
to some of his readers his treatment of 
moral beliefs will be nothing less than 
vexatious. For as against his acceptance 
of “an attitudinarian theory,” accord- 
ing to which “the statement ‘there are 
persons who have more moral insight 
than I have’ is equivalent to ‘there are 
persons whose moral attitude to some 
action (or some person) I tend to share, 
when J learn what their attitude is, and 
in respect of what characteristic of that 


The Rose-Garden Game: The Sym- 
bolic Background to the European 
Prayer-Beads. By EITHNE WILKINS. 
(Victor Gollancz Ltd., London. 239 pp. 
16 Colour Plates, 28 Monochrome. 1969. 
63s. i.e. £3.15) 

Many readers of this valuable study 
will be surprised by some of Miss Eithne 
Wilkins’s findings concerning the nature, 
history and meaning of the rosary. 
Christians, for instance, tend to think 
that it “belongs” to them, but will find 
that it has belonged for much longer to 
older religions, while even within Chris- 
tianity its origins in the Paternoster and 
the Marian Psalter remain more or less 
obscure: the name “rosary” seems first 
to have been used in its moderr sense 
as late as 1475. But as the book’s (per- 
haps not altogether happy) title makes 
clear, the rosary regarded simply as 
those beads which are “told”? by the 
religious is only one aspect of the multi- 
farious lore coficerning the rosarium 
which Miss Wilkins has brought to- 
gether here. 

What makes her book particularly 
valuable is its examination of the eso- 
teric and mystical meanings of the many 


In This House of Brede. By BUMER 
GODDEN. (Macmillan and Company Ltd., 
London. 424 pp. 1969. 383. ie. 
£1.90) 


~ enjoining silence regarding 
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action (or person) they have it, though 
I did not have that attitude previous- 
ly,’” it may be objected that many 
people did, and probably still do, share 
the intrinsic approvals and disapprovals 
of a Nero and a Hitler. Nor should we 
forget the agonies of our human world 
which have come not least from beliefs 
which, for all that they were “real,” 
were still mistaken. Perhaps, after all, 
attitudes and beliefs alike are no satis- 
factory substitute for knowledge. But 
certainly Professor Price gives us here 
a grand contribution to our search for 
knowledge concerning belief. 

M. KAYE 


symbols it discusses; her imaginative 
and interpretative insights are often pro- 
foundly revealing. But we are bound to 
say that she sometimes loses them in a 
fog of erudition. Here and there her 
pages become so overcrowded with 
material and with her deductions from 
it that (as in the case of the chapter on 
the rosary in European art) her thesis 
disappears in the catalogue of her ex- 
amples and in the proliferation of her 
footnotes. Nor is one always quite at 
ease with her interpretations. Was the 
child-god Horus (or his Christian coun- 
terpart, the Christ-child), when repre- 
sented with finger to lips, specifically 
the mys- 
teries, as Miss Wilkins suggests, or was 
he representing in himself that Silence 
which is in Heaven? And since when 
did accidie mean merely “depression”? 
But it is ungenerous to find faults in 
a book which has so few, and is for the 
most part as exciting as it is scholarly. 
It is, too, most handsomely produced, 
ahd its profuse illustrations are as 
stimulating as they are well chosen. 
R. H. WARD 


Miss Godden’s living anatomy of a 
House of enclosed nuns gives two 
popular fallacies the lie: that a novel 
about women must be a lame, one-sided 
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affair; and that nuns are so sheltered 
f-om the wide world’s troubles as to 
provide no scope for a novel at all. Miss 
Godden knows her territory and its 
potentialities inside out; few readers 
will escape being entangled, almost pain- 
fully, in the drama and suspense of it. 
Brede Abbey, a tine building and estate- 
land near Englamd’s southern coast, is 
an example or prototype of a Benedic- 
tine community keeping strict vows, 
mainly silent, punctuating the day with 
the Divine Offices sung by the choir 
from dawn to nightfall. When a novice 
has consented to take her final vows 
she is bound for life. 

This is the framework. Within it are 
personalities diverse and clashing, temp- 
tations, tensions, pride, and jealousies 
— enough to tear these abnormally sen- 
sitive natures elmost into shreds. All 
are seen in acticn, bursting through the 
diurnal routine built on a peace and 
tranquillity rarely attainable in practice. 
Stresses and crises beset everyone, from 
the newly-electe] Abbess and her senior 
Dames to the rewest postulant. These 
spiritual dramas do seem, for better or 
worse, to be in-ensified by an induced 


Anctent Theocracy. By V. K. MATHEW. 
(Logos Publications, Bombay. 371 pp. 
1969, Rs. 42.02) 

For his study of theocracy, Dr 
Mathew has chcsen an unusual field, an 
extremely old period of human history. 
It begins with the fourth millennium 
3.c. In Egypt end round about Meso- 
sotamia. 

As is well known, a history worth the 
name of the period and the region is 
not available. Any study is likely to be 
only partial, because of the scandy 
material and bacause of the gaps un- 
bridged by any tradition. 

Varied material is used for writing 
these fragmentary records. Experts have 
been able to decipher a good deal; yet 
much more remains to be known. Under 
such conditions to venture to studv 
theocracy, to scan the relations between 
the divinities, the human beings, and 
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concentration on perfection and default. 
From Miss Godden’s sea-swell of con- 
tinuing narrative, czisis after crisis 
surges to its breaking; always calmed, 
but after a deep struggle, or by some- 
thing viewable as miracle or coinci- 
dence. Nor is the “world” absent; 
music, sculpture, literature provide crea- 
tive links, and one o: the major prob- 
lems of this poverty-pledged monas- 
tery involves large-scale finance, 

In time we know the characters and 
offices of each several nun, her back- 
ground and its infiuence, her own 
especial struggles witLin the community 
life. If one among the many can be 
called “heroine” of the tale, it is 
Philippa Talbot, who left a life of 
brilliant administrative success to obey 
an urge that often faltered, as a suc- 
cession of sacrifices was required dur- 
ing some fifteen years of personal dis- 
cipline. The book is a chronicle of those 
years. Long though it is, I found it 
breathlessly enthralling; sensational per- 
haps, but with a firm and purposeful 
grip that allows no single thread to go 
astray. It is a great performance. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


others, mutually and severally, must at 
best be considered a bold attempt. The 
material is not adequéte to warrant such 
an intensive study. 

In nine chapters, the author has tried 
to express his findings, on the basis of 
whatever materia, he could find. His 
study of twenty-seven illustrations, the 
Glossary of gods and divinities, and the 
Chronology show that, he has spared no 
pains in gathering material. From the 
Bibliography, however, it seems that he 
got neither the most important nor the 
latest books. He does not even mention 
the year of publication of the books he 
has listed. Dr. Mathew has drawn 
heavily on H. Frankfort’s Ancient Egyp- 
tian Religion, which was published in 
1948. Because the latest books were not 
available to him, Dr. Mathew’s chro- 
nology and his findings seem outdated. 

A rudimentary knowledge of Sanskrit 
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and of Hindu mythology would have 
made a vast difference in his conclu- 
sions. In such a study of ancient history 
or proto-history, it is necessary to know 
the Hindu Puranic legends, from the 
eighteen main, if not also from the 
eighteen subsidiary, Puranas. Those 
accounts may have been of kings and 
heroes in other parts of the earth. It is 
not impossible to find a relation be- 
tween the Egyptian and Assyrian kings 
and some of those mentioned in the 
Puranas. Hindu mythology tco may 
have parallels in Egyptian and other 
mythologies about which records are 


The International Centre of Educa- 
tion ai the Sri Aurobindo Ashram. (The 
Centre, Pondicherry. 1968. 210 pp. 
Rs. 5.00) 

This Centre of Education celebrated 
its silver jubilee in Decembez 1968. 
Apropos of this happy occasion, Mother 
India (a monthly review of culture) 
brought out a special number dealing 
with the history, aims, activities, and 
aspirations of the Centre, together with 
a selection of extracts from the writings 
of Sri-Aurobindo and the “Mother on 
“The Necessity of a Spiritual change in 
Society and the Way of the Integral 
Yoga,” “Vital Problems of Education,” 
etc. All these diverse contributicns have 
been since separately published in book 


* Delhi: A Political Study: By JAc 
PARVESH CHANDRA. (Metropolitan Book 
Company, Delhi. 135 pp. 1959. Rs. 
15.00) . 

Over the years the problem of an 
appropriate administrative set-up for 
Delhi, which would reconcile its status as 
the national capital with the demand of 
powerful vocal sections af its population 
for Statehood, with all its appurtenances 
of a Legislature, a Ministry and so on, 
has been constantly debated. Delhi is a 
Union Territory but is different from 
other Union Territories because it is the 
seat of the Union Government, and as 
Shri M. C. Setalvad, the noted jurist, 
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being studied. 

Dr. Mathew, however, seems poorly 
equipped for a comparative study of 
the Hindu and other mythologies. In the 
epilogue, he has equated Shiva with 
Satyanaraéyana and Daridra-Narayana! 
(p. 339). 

The printing of such a volume needed 
to be faultless. It is exactly the op- 
posite! The Index is an indication of 
the utter carelessness with which the 
entire book has been handled by the 
press. We regret the necessity of, but 
cannot avoid, this harsh judgement. 

S. R, TIKEKAR 


f 


form under the present title. The object 
of the particular system of education, 
known as Free Progress System, is 


the development of all the aspects and capac- 
ities of the personality under the sovercign 
direction of the inner guiding prinaple of 
growth, the true soul and spirit In this 
system the methods of education that are be- 
ing experimented in, permit the free growth 
and progress of each individual student on 
the lines of his inner law of development. 
(p. 1) 


All those deeply interested in educa- 
tion of the right type will find ample 
inspirational ideas in this publication. 

G. M. 


pointed out before the Administrative 
Reforms Commission, it would be un- 
usual to have a Legislature at the capi- 
tal where Parliament functions. 

The Administrative Reforms Com- 
mission, after careful consideration, has 
récommended what it calls “a working 
statehood” for Delhi, with the existing 
Metropolitan Council transformed in 
practice into a “working Assembly,” 
and the Executive Council functioning 
as a policy-making and policy-executing 
body. It has also recommended the 
abolition of the Delhi Municipal Cor- 
poration and the other local authorities 
operating its transport and electricity 
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services, water supply, and drainage, 
and their corversion into statutory 
autonomous co-porations, thus obviat- 
ing the multiplicity of bodies operating 
under the Delhi Administration or 
within its terrizorial limits. 

In this book Shri Jag Parvesh 
Chandra examnes the administrative 
set-up of Delhi in a historical perspec- 
tive and analyses in detail the existing 
set-up and the changes proposed by the 
Administrative Reforms Commission. 
He supports, with some minor modifi- 
cations, the la-ter’s recommendations. 
Cne significant point, according to him, 
is that the Union Government in the 
Ministry of Heme Affairs and Parlia- 
ment as the supreme law-making body 
should, by convention, ensure that they 
limit their responsibility to subjects 
reserved to the Centre. The most im- 
portant need is, however, to vest the 
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Metropolitan Council, which is at pres- 
ent merely an advisory body, and the 
Executive Council, a body which assists 
the Administrator, with a real and effec- 
tive part in formulating and executing 
policy. 

There have been cases, one very 
recent, wherein considerable confusion 
was created by statements by respon- 
sible persons, including the Union 
Home Minister, as to who is responsible 
for law and order and connected mat- 
ters in the Delhi and New Delhi muni- 
cipal limits. It is such overlapping and 
confusion that any future administra- 
tive set-up should avoid. 

What Shri Parvesh Chandra’s book 
underlines is the urgent need to arrive 
at firm decisions about the final set-up 
for India’s capital taking into account 
all aspects of the problem. 

C, V. H. RAO 


Correspondence 


Towards Human Maturity 


THE 1969 ANNUsL BRITISH CONFERENCE 
of the Teilbard de Chardin Association 
drew to London devotees of the seer’s 
thought from all over the United King- 
dom and many trom the European con- 
tinent too, while a number of Asians in 
Britain also attended, adding their con- 
tribution to the wide-ranging discussion 
from Hindu or Muslim tradition. The 
conference theme — “Towards Human 
Maturity; Perscnal and Collective” s— 
was examined by speakers known both 
for erudition anc a concern for human- 
ity, and the discussions more than ever 


before revealed the appeal of Teilhard’s | 


thinking and tie inspiration of his 
vision, across treological and national 
divisions. 

John Davy, a leading British science 
journalist, awarded the 0.B.E. for his 


London, 20 November 1969 


work in the responsible popularization 
of scientific questions, analysed the cur- 
rent relationship between human nature 
and the biosphere The choice was be- 
tween exploitation and participatione 
Unless mankind replaced its contem- 
porary exploitation of the environment 
by co-operation with nature, modern 
civilization literally had “no future.” 
Technological development was using 
up the earth’s resources at an unprec- 
edented rate: if consumption of fuel, 
minerals, water, and fertile soil con- 
tinued as at present, resources would 
near exhaustion by A.p. 2000. The 
planet was accumulating an unbearable 
load of waste: Britain alone was put- 
ting five million tons of dust into the 
atmosphere each year, and the total 
throughout the world was now begin- 
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ning to reduce the amount of solar 
radiation reaching the earth. Unprece- 
dented climatic conditions could result: 
already jet flight was altering tradi- 
tional cloud and wind movements. Mr. 
Davy was not over-optimistic that man- 
kind would adequately face this chal- 
lenge: “there is no evidence that our as- 
sumptions about technology are chang- 
ing fast enough to deal with these 
problems.” 

Man had failed to steward his given 
resources in a proper consciousness of 
his divine commission, but rather had 
Invested science and technology with 
his own violence and power-fantasies. 
There was a “crazy  irrationalism” 
about so many uses of modern science, 
geared to materialism and selfishness. 
The Western world could learn much 
from the Orient, especially from the 
Gandhian principle of “enough-ness”: 
self-sufficiency for all in harmony and 
human co-operation, rather than a com- 
petitive maximization of wealth, was the 
only answer. Gandhi’s emphases on the 
capacity to work as wealth, rather than 
a commodity to be bought and sold, and 
on the holding of personal possessions 
in stewardship for society rather than 
any absolute right to possess and ws- 
them selfishly, also had considerable 
contemporary relevance for a threat- 
ened Western civilization, undermined 
by its own thoughtless misuse of men 
and nature. In the face of all this, Mr. 
Davy contended, the only grounds for 
optimism were the ipcreasing “valuing 
of each individual, the rising sensitivity 
to tyranny, especially among the voung, 
and the beginning of a new feeling for 
things.” Man had to rediscover his 
sense of wonder towards nature. 

Changing values in Western society 
was also a preoccupation of another 
major contributor, Professor G. M. 
Carstairs of Edinburgh, President of the 
World Federation for Mental Health. 
On the theme “Towards a Healthy Com- 
munity,” he argued for the erosion of 
competitive attitudes by co-operative 
values: 


Among the implicit repercussions of the 
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tidal wave of technological advance is the 
fact that our traditional values, which served 
society well during the industrial era, may 
be disastrously inappropriate in a neo-indus- 
trial society, which could well transform our 
material surroundings and our interpersonal 
experiences before this century reaches its 
close. The values which may prove most 
“adaptive” for life in neo-industrial society 
are not those of rugged individualism, stoi- 
cism, competitiveness and toughmindedness; 
instead, they are likely to be interdependence, 
the fulfilment of each individual’s personal 
potentialities, and a fostering of the capacity 
for experiencing joy. 


Christianity’s relation to the devel- 
opment of “mature manhood” was 
critically examined by the Rev. Dr. 
Anthony Dyson, Principal of Ripon 
Hall, Oxford. The practice of institu- 
tional Christianity had often fallen dis- 
astrously short of its proclaimed beliefs 
and intentions. Even today there re- 
mained the danger that institutional 
religion could be a prop for human im- 
maturity, rather than a stimulant to 
maturity. Yet Christianity had an im- 
portant contribution to make towards 
human maturity, not in competition 
with other religions so much as side by 
side with them. 


Certain themes from the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition about man are of seminal importance 
for our understanding both of the nature of 
human potential and of the modes of its 
realization. These insights include, for ex- 
ample, the Judaeo-Christian understandings of 
community, the sacramental signs and enact- 
ments concerning human relations, the general 
understanding of history implicit in that tra- 
dition, and the capacity for the identification 
and critique of “idols.” Teilhard’s understand- 
ing and development of such themes, set 
against the background of an evolutionaiy 
world-view, provides us with a framework in 
which the growth into maturity, individual 
and collective, seen both anthropologically and 
theologically, is firmly and integrally set In 
this scheme positive human values are recog- 
nized in their own right, but also given a 
wider reference as part of the over-all divine- 
human pilgrimage towards completeness. The 
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theme of mature manhood can therefore at the 


level of our comm human concerns be sum- 
marized in the words “building the earth.” 


Dr. Dyson affarmed that Christianity 
comprised a belief in purpose and goal 
in history highly relevant to that pil- 
grimage into maturity, and declared 
that Christianitr had to preoccupy it- 
self with the fcture rather than with 
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the past. 

With this dimension of the future, 
Christianity would not just be for the 
Church, but “a faizh on behalf of 
human faith ” 

The Teilhard conference proved itself 
an invaluable forum of truth on the 
central theme of the contemporary quest 
for higher human maturity. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


Ends and Sayings 


Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Brit- 
ish Minister of Technology, in speak- 
ing at a Press Gallery lunch, is reported 
by Jan Aitkins (The Guardian, 20 
November 1969} as saying that govern- 
ment is being transformed from an over- 
riding authoritarian power to “govern- 
ment by consen.” He claimed that, of 
the power forme-ly vested in the Minis- 
tries and in Parliament, perhaps only 
cne third remained, the other two 
thirds being tak2n over respectively by 
international badies and by the ordi- 
nary people, collectively and individual- 
ly. Incidentally, we might mention as a 
classic example of “people power” their 
successful revolt against the arbitrary 
government decizion to construct a third 
massive London Airport at the village 
af Stanstead, Essex, in fertile agricul- 
tural land. Other pressure groups, con- 
sumer and civic associations, welfare 
organizations etc., have also achieved a 
measure of success in the face of govern- 
ment opposition and apathy. 

Mr. Benn suggested that today the 
real function of the politician might be 
rather in leadership, ‘‘a very different 
thing from the exercise of authority.” 
Members of Pa-liament and Ministers 
had to consider 30 many issues and dif- 
fering viewpoints, to give direction to 
the various argiments and discussions 


Ge 


... ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers ” 


—SAMUEL BUTLER: Hudibras 


as to the ways that present powers. so 
widely distributed, caa best be used for 
common good. Ther2 was a definite 
place for Parliament as a forum, a place 
for “talking” (the original meaning of 
the word), but for talking to the people 
rather than about them. 

This makes greater demands on the 
abilities gnd discrimination of the 
“leaders” as also on intelligent co- 
operation by the people themselves, if 
the method is not to degenerate into 
mere “talk” and anarchy. In this dis- 
tribution of power, with many more 
decision-makers, “Ideas,” “Values,” 
“Principles,” become increasingly im- 
portant, if there is ta be a balance be- 
tween individual freecom and the rights 
of the community. Yet the reconciling 
ideas and principles are found only 
partially (and therefore dangerously) in 
any sectarian religior, speculative phi- 
losophy, or political ideology. Only the 
wisdom which synthesizes and is at the 
heart of them all car help. On such a 
basis, the gradual abcication of author- 
itarianism, which seems foreshadowed 
in the present changes, could bring in 
a happier age of greater self-respon- 
sibility and understanding—if the fierce 
blind forces that make for the mob 
Terreur can be controlled. 
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Geoffrey Moorhouse, in writing (The 
Guardian, 20 November 1969) about 
Professor Thomas Torrance, of Edin- 
burgh University, who has recently won 
a thousand-pound prize for the most 
distinguished religious book of the past 
couple of years, Theological Sctence 
(Oxford University Press), describes 
how the Professor was led to bring out 
into the open his own long-pondered 
questions, such as how “that which is 
not observable can come within the 
scientist’s apparatus for observation.” 
His arguments are that “reality” always 
outruns our experience of it, and that 
reason is the tool shared by theologian 
and scientist alike. Professor Tcrrance 
believes that, in view of the new world- 
concepts given by space exploration, 
theology and science will ultimately 
come together. The Aristotelian cosmic 
picture, carried on by later scientists 
and philosophers, was that of an en- 
closed system, and this has limited 
scientific understanding just as much as 
the mental models made of Christ have 
hampered Christianity. 

But, as the Professor sees it, the more 
mankind is able to reason. about ob- 
served data from the moon: and even- 
tually from the rest of the universe, “the 
greater the need to posit a transcen- 
dental rationality to account for it all.” 
For him the mistake made by the recent 
Christian theologians in their endeav- 
ours to approach natural science is that 
they, too, have taken over the already 
outdated Aristotelianeconcept of the uni- 
verse as a “container,” and thus have, 
one must suppose him to mean, lost the 
idea of transcendence. Incidentally, in 
Hindu philosophy, the containing “Egg 
of Brahma,” the manifested universe, 
comes and goes within the boundless 
plane, beyond which is the ever-tran- 
scendent absolute Realitv. 

It is interesting to compare this with 
the conclusions of Sir Malcolm Knox, 
Principal of the University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, for thirteen years. In 
his book A Layman’s Quest (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue) he ends by 
outlining “the implications of the be- 
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lief which he has come to find reason- 
able”: 

The history of man, and of the individual, 
is the process of self-transcendence, the 
gradual rise of man from natural beginnings 
{to self-consciousness and] to a consciousness 
of a spiritual destiny 

A difficulty arises because we tend to em- 
phasize our individuality, our separation from 
one another, for separation is finitude ... space 
is a way of thinking necessarily associated 
with objects; it is something which the mind 
thinks, not something in which mind is The 
truth of the plurality of men is their unity, 
though not uniformity, in God. The spirit is 
one, transcendent and immanent, absolute and 
finite. ... 

In art, in religion, in thoughtful investiga- 
tion, it is when we are, as we say, “taken 
out of ourselves” that our experience is most 
real and most valued. This is the advance 
beyond individuality to that in which indi- 
viduality is grounded. .. 

The ground cannot itself be merely a per- 
sonality, or even an infinite personality, for 
that is a contradiction in terms. To speak of 
a personal God is to use a metaphor, though 
one which we cannot evade. 


Sir Malcolm has drawn on various 
sources (including Aristotle’s Meta- 
phystcs) in his endeavour to clarify 
something of the mysterious unity of 
transcendence and immanence, which 
means for him, at the same time, “an 
attempt to follow the religion of Jesus.” 

The air of Scotland seems conducive 
to provocative and illuminating ideas. 


Mention was made in “Ends and 
Sayings” (August 1966) of the fine work 
being done by “Promoters of Animal 
Welfare” (p.a.w.) in disseminating in- 
fermation about alternative techniques 
for the use of laboratory animals for 
experimentation. The organizers origi- 
nally planned to campaign for various 
aspects of animal welfare, and have, in- 
deed, leaflets available on other “animal 
welfare” topics also; but this particular 
field has developed so actively over a 
wide international field (with transla- 
tions in many languages), and so suc- 
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cessfully, that cr the time being they 
ace having to concentrate all their 
energies and fumds on it. The original 
title, p.A.w., is thus in abeyance, and 
their new “Furc for the Replacement 
of Animals in Medical Experiments” 
(FRAME) — a Fegistered Charity Trust 
— is being promoted to the full. 

FRAME is not z research institute, but 
its purpose is tc focus attention on, and 
soread informacion about, the research 
work done alonz the lines of alternative 
techniques. A ccuple of points may be 
of interest, taken from letters sent to 
Heads of Medical and other Faculties 
at Universities, Eesearch Institutes, etc., 
in Japan and m some European coun- 
tries respective y. 

Replacements fo- animals stem from two 
main sources —- tsue cultures and computers 
If all the availakle tissue culture techniques 
were used more widely in the initial stages 
cf screening drugs and in vaccine manufac- 
ture, the lives o° many millions of animals 
could be spared. Improvements in the design 
znd programming 3f computers are also lead- 
ing to their greater use in basic research, such 
es in the simuletion of physiological proc- 
esses and biochsmical reactions. With the 
use of these mathematical models it is now 
possible to simulaze live animal experiments 
end produce moze quantitative (numerically 
Measurable) resu.ts than can be obtained on 
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live animals. 

. We have obtained evidence of even more 
advanced techniques in the use of computers 
for replacing animals in such fields as drug 
testing and crash studies. Another very im- 
portant report that has come to our notice 
describes the use of the Gas Chromatograph 
for detecting, with complete safety, traces of, 
and the course of, drugs in humans, thus 
obviating the need for animal studies. 


One might perhaps still hesitate ove: 
the use of oestrogens, of tissue, cell, 
and organ culture, since researchers are 
as yet only on the fringe of understand- 
ing all the nature of these, but it is a 
big step away, morally, from the cruel- 
ties connected with the vivisection of 
the living animal. 

FRAME’s publicity literature has none 
of the woolly sentimentality sometimes 
associated with animal defenders but, 
as befits the character, and the many 
scientific qualifications, of the founder 
of p.A.w., Dr. C. E. Foister, presents its 
scientific and medical evidence with a 
serious and authoritative voice. Two 
leaflets, Fund for the Replacement of 
Animals in Medical Experiments, and 
the more detailed and technical 7s the 
Laboratory Animal Obsolete? (now re- 
vised and enlarged) are issued by 
FRAME, 35 Wood Road, London s.w.20, 
England. 
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MERTON S. YEWDALE 
The Metaphysics of Genius 


[We reprint this very interesting article from THE ARYAN PATH, June 1939. 
The original introductory note read: 

“In this article Merton 3. Yewdale puts forward a few ideas on the 
unportant subjects of the birth and activity of Genius; his speculations 
approximate some truths of the Esoteric Philosophy but he is not correct 
in assuming that ‘no one ever seems to have predicted the coming of a man 
of genius.’ H. P. Blavatsky has explained the Law under which all the 
prominent characters in the annals of sacred or profane history incarnate 
cycle by cycle.” R 
—ED. | 
THROUGHOUT HISTORY there have appeared ever so often among the peo- 
ples of Earth, certain individuals who bear all the signs of having been 
born for a kind of work which is not only inevitable but destined. Yet 
while these individuals have been something of a confraternity through 
the ages, their lives and characters have greatly varied. Some of them 
have been shy of life, and so solitary that hardly anyone knew of their 
existence. Some have lived in little groups, working in the poverty of 
their surroundings, but in the wealth of their dreams. Some have lived 
in conventional comfort; and not only have they continued to do their 
destined work, but they have had the tjme and the energy to take part 
in the practical life of the world. 

But however they all may have differed in the details of their per- 
sonal life, they have always been of one accord in dedicating their powers 
to bringing into existence works of aesthetic beauty that have enriched 
the lives of men and women through the ages. These gifted individuals 
are the world’s men of genius, and their works are those of the four fine 
arts — music, poetry, painting, and sculpture. 
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At first view, man lives primarily in the material world and is closely 
ettached to it, with the feeling that the spiritual world is outside of him- 
self and beyond him. Actually, he lives between the two worlds, and their 
forces flow iato him from either side. The material world brings its 
energies so thet he may develop his physical powers as well as the 
resources of Harth. The spiritual world brings its ethical riches so that 
his life on Earth may be spiritualized and he may thus be kept from fall- 
ing to the level of sheer materialism. The ideal man is he in whom the 
spiritual and material worlds unite in a perfect equilibrium. But man in 
general falls short of that balance; he inclines too much to one side or 
tne other. Thus, failing to achieve it himself or achieving it for a time 
and then losing it, he yearns to see it achieved in some form in which it 
is permanent. It is in works of art that he recognizes his ideal of the 
permanent equilibrium. 

So far as the human mind is able to determine, the spiritual and 
material worlds are the only ones which came forth in the Great Begin- 
ning. Yet there is a third world— the aesthetic, which comes into ex- 
istence through the man of genius as medium. It is in him that the 
spiritual and material worlds not only meet, but periodically issue forth 
united in worss of art, which he alone has the power to beget, and which 
in turn contribute to the embodiment of the aesthetic world. Without 
the man of genius, there would be no aesthetic world, and consequently 
no works of ast. ° 

Where the man of genius differs from ordinary men is that he lives 
largely in the world of himself. Into him the spiritual and material 
worlds also flow, but as into a sanctuary where they offer their resources 
for his works. From the spiritual world he receives his visions of the 
Eternal Ideas, the intuitive understanding of the essential harmony and 
equilibrium of the universe, the gift of hearing with his inner ear, as iņ 
music and poetry, and of seeing with his inner eye, as in painting and 
sculpture. From the material world he receives the substance for his 
works, the cosmic energy necessary for their formation, and the technique 
to give them the universal form that will insure their continuance 
throughout time. š 

The purpose of the man of gerius is to give aesthetic form to his 
visions by representing the universal in the particular. His ultimate 
achievement is that in his works he effects a union of the spiritual and 
material worlds by imposing upon the amorphous substance of the 
material world the order of the spiritual world. 

It is the man of talent who creates works of art; the man of genius 
gives birth to chem, The first is the conscious act of a man who elects to 
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construct from material outside of himself; the second is the instinctive 
act of a man who yields to the command of the Divine Energy to submit 
to the birth of substance within himself. The man of talent is like a 
builder who constructs a building; the man of genius is like a woman 
who brings a child into the world. For the word genius comes from the 
Latin gigno, meaning, “I beget.” 

But there is a further and profounder difference between the two 
kinds of men, which is revealed in their origins. The man of talent is of 
the male species and a member of the race which for millions of years 
has been divided into two sexes. But while the man of genius is also 
male outwardly and a member of the present race, he is inwardly male 
and female; that is, his ethereal or astral body is bisexual or androgynous, 
and thus a representation of the inner physical formation of the race of 
androgynes, who lived many, many millions of years before our race and 
who self-reproduced their own kind. 

That such a race of primordial beings once lived on this Earth and 
that our race evolved from it is clear, not only from vestigial evidence 
in the race of today, but from references in the writings of Plato and 
Lucretius; in the Puranas, the Zohar, the Kabala, and Genesis; and 
principally in “The Book of Dzyan,” portions of which Madame Blavat- 
sky translated and interpreted in her chief work, The Secret Doctrine. 

It is in the man of genius that the androgyne continues its function; 
but instead of reproducing himself, the man of genius brings forth works 
of art — first the conception of the idea, then the gestation of the sub- 
stance, lastly the birth of the work itself in the form of music, poetry, 
painting, or sculpture. 

Works of art are symbols of the great drama of the universe, when in 
the Beginning it first emerged as chaos and then took form, and when 
jhe mighty celestial bodies rolled into their appointed places and in 
silent majesty began their heavenly movement. For the primary ele- 
ments which go to make up a work of art—subject-matter, form, 
balance, and rhythm — are irom the world of the universal. The subject- 
matter comes from the Eternal Ideas; the form from the essential unity 
of the universe, in which all its parts arg related in a harmonious whole; 
the balance from the cosmic force which maintains the heavenly bodies 
in their relative positions; the rhythm from the measured movement of 
the heavenly bodies within the universe. Only the particular characteris- 
tics of works of art indicate when and where they first appeared in 
Earth life. Works of art have their roots in the past, they grow in the 
present, and come finally to maturity in the future, where they are 
understood and prized. For just as art works when they appear are pri- 
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marily for a future generation whose emotional and intellectual con- 
sciousness is different from that oz the contemporary generation, so the 
man of genius possesses within himself a corresponding consciousness, 
which is transmitted to his works. Within him also are the feminine 
intuition and the masculine reason, by which he feels and thinks his 
works before they have emerged into the world. Likewise, there are 
reflected in him the universal elements — subject-matter, form, balance, 
and rhythm — by which all works acquire their universality; for it is the 
man of genius who is truly the microcosm of the universe. But as soon as 
the art works are completed, they take on a meaning in the particular, 
which brings them closer to the understanding of people in general. The 
subject-matter becomes an idea or an object which is related to life and 
recognizable in it. The form becomes a symbol of man’s inborn desire to 
bring order out of disorder. The balance corresponds to the symmetrical 
construction of the human body and to man’s love of proportion in all 
things. The rhythm corresponds to the ordered movement of the days, 
months, and years, the seasons and the tides, as well as to the human 
Icve of measured sound and movement. Thus works of art completely 
satisfy, in a universal and a particular sense, our innate desire to see the 
Eternal Ideas presented in perfect form, balance, and rhythm, and to 
observe them aesthetically interpreted in compositions of universal and 
permanent harmony. | 

In past centuries, when the multitudes were largely uneducated, art 
was only for the cultured few. In modern times, it is for all people, not 
only because they are much more enlightened and because it develops 
their sense of aesthetic beauty, but principally because it opens up 
a new world of vision and provides a new outlet for their energies which 
are frequently restricted and sometimes frustrated amid the confines of 
regimented life in the modern world. 

Art is not the means of an escape from life, but irfstead a master col- 
lection of works in which every feeling and thought in the whole human 
gamut may find instantaneous and sympathetic response. A work in a 
bright major key symbolizes in general the idea of evolution or coming 
into life in the visible world. Ip a sombre minor key, it symbolizes the 
- idea of involution or returning to the invisible world whence everything 
came. Also, the stricter its form, the nearer the work approaches the 
spiritual world and breathes the spiritual life. With freer form, it ap- 
proaches the everyday life of the practical world. 

Works of art are for the young and the old, and for both sexes; for 
men of genius, like the universe, are ever young and ever old, and their 
works are therefore ageless and timeless, Also, because of their androgyny, 
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men of genius are able to represent in their works, with equal skill and 
understanding, both male and female characters ane forms. The direction 
of a civilization may be determined by the spirituality or materiality of 
its art works. Likewise, as a civilization inclines, so do its men of 
genius, who reflect in their works something of that to which the civil- 
ization aspires. Yet the greatest works of art are more than records of 
the aspirations of individua) civilizations; they are the immortal record 
of man’s hopes and ideals which he has ever held aloft on his journey 
through the ages. 

Nothing is stranger than that, while astronomers can predict the un- 
usual movements of the heavenly bodies, and seers the coming of great 
events, no-one ever seems to have predicted the coming of a man of 
genius. He is like a new star which is born in the universe, but which 
does not become visible until its ight has come among men on Earth. 
Apparently, no-one ever suspected that a little boy in ancient Greece 
would become Homer; or a boy in India, the poet Kalidasa; or a boy in 
Germany, the composer Bach; or a boy in Italy, the painter Da Vinci. 
Nor have men of genius generally been born of illustrious parents. On 
the contrary, practically all of them came from humble parents; and 
the history of genius shows that the humbler the mother and therefore 
the nearer to Nature, the greater the man — which is perfectly logical, 
since the energy of Nature is one of the physical elements which are 
highly necessary to the man of genius in bringing forth his works. But 
linked to this force of Nature is the clairvoyant power of the Spirit, by 
which he perceives the eternal beauty of things that he imparts to his 
works and leaves as a legacy to all men and for all time. For the man of 
genius is but an instrument of Destiny, and his masterpieces belong not 
to him, but to the ages for ever. 

MERTON S. YEWDALE 


All that is sweet, delightful, and amiable in this world, in the serenity of 
the air, the fineness of seasons, the joy of light, the melody of sounds, the 
beauty of colours, the fragrancy of smells, the splendour of precious stones, 
is nothing else but Heaven breaking through the veil of this world, mani-: 
festing itself in such a degree and darting forth in such variety so much 
of its own nature. 


+ r mme WY DUTTA M LAW 


SHRI-MADHAVA-ASHISH 
The Secret Doctrine 
As a Contribution to World Thought 


[Shri-Madhava-Ashish was for many long years the disciple and constant 
companion oÏ the late Shri-Krishna-~Prem. Shri-Krishna-Prem, readers will 
remember, sked l:ght on the Gitd in memorable articles in rHm ARYAN PATH 
which were afterwards published in book form. In his last years he applied 
his splendid shilcsophical understanding to the abstruse but richly reward- 
ing ancient S&tanzas of Dzyan, on which Madame Blavatsky’s The Secret 
Doctrine is based. Like his teacher Shri-Madhava-Ashish is both a devotee 
and a studeat of philosophy. His candid and clear evaluation of The 
Secret Doctrine is valuable both to the serious reader generally and the 
student of Theosophy particularly. 

Because cf ite great value we make an exception to our usual policy 
and reprint ihis article although ij has already been published in The 
American Thzosophist, Spring 1969 issue, which was a special issue entitled 
“The Secret Doctrine and the Contribution of H. P. Blavatsky to World 
Thought.” —m.] 


THE WORLD’S MANY RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS are human attempts to express 
man’s half-defned ideas about himself and the world he lives in. As we 
become richer in our wealth of concepts and more knowledgeable about 
our environment, so we find it necessary frorfii time to time to refor- 
mulate our religicus ideas. H.P.B’s contribution to world thought was 
such a reformulation. It was no new truth that she propounded; she 
claimed, in fact, that she was only disclosing the secrets of the ancients. 
And though this was in some measure true, she spoke from the position 
of a woman of her time, well versed in the science of her time. She pro- 
diced a reformuletion of religious ideas which began to combine the 
transcendental Wisdom of the Hast with the scientific knowledge of the 
West. 

The Oxford English Dictionary defines Theosophy as:* Any system of 
sp2culation which bases the knowledge of nature upon that of the divine 
nature. We may add that knowledge of the divine nature is obtained 
through knowladge of its manifest qualities in nature. Although H.P.B. 
rightly tilted at the materialism of nineteenth-century science, and 
though some of her own statements seem to have been extravagantly 
wrong, she was not so much denying the natural facts discovered by 
scientists as she was the constructions they built upon those facts. At a 
time when faizh in religious myth and superstition was badly shaken 
by scientific discoveries, she reintroduced the thinking world to the idea 
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of a non-theistic spiritual path — the path of human evolutionary as- 
piration. Through the Cosmogenesis of The Secret Doctrine she began 
an attempt to heal the dichotomy between the religio-spiritual and the 
sclentifico-material views of life. Neither did “God” make the world, nor 
was it made by the random concatenation of energetic particles. And 
emphatically the world was not limited to the phenomena susceptible to 
analysis by the scientific method. What the West had regarded as a per- 
sonal God was the power which sought, as Jacob Boehme said, to find, 
feel, and behold itself. And to discover that power we have to search 
with as much realism and urgency in this field of enquiry as does the 
scientist within the limits of his field. 

Although, as the Emera_d Tablet of Hermes Trismegistus says, our 
path is analytically to “Separate the earth from the fire, the subtle from 
the gross, gently and with skill,’ our view of being must synthetically 
encompass all things which were “produced from One by the mediation 
of One.” To find the arr from which all things come, we must search 
within the totality of Being with the totality of our being. If in the 
study of the divine being we ignore the study of its manifest nature, we 
are rejecting the means by which the divine consciousness itself becomes 
aware of its own inherent qualities. It is the purpose of a Cosmogony to 
lead us to a perception of the unmanifest power which underlies the 
world of appearances. This is the purpose of the Stanzas of Dzyan, and 
this is the purpose of H.P.B.’s The Secret Doctrine. Unless we under- 
stand the harmonious interrelationships of all things, unless we perceive 
the divine purpose which gives direction and significance to all events, 
then we fall into the chaos of meaninglessness. 

Many people drew water from H.P.B’s spring and channelled it into 
their particular religious schools, but she herself was concerned neither 
with the founding of a new school nor with the resuscitation of old ones. 
"She taught the timteless truth of man’s essential identity with the divine 
power which, in making manifest its own hidden qualities, discovers it- 
self to itself thyough the human vehicle of its own awareness. She spoke 
with the authority of those who stood behind her, the Perfected Men or 
Masters of the Secret Wisdom who themselves embody the truth she 
taught. And she expounded their path of compassion through which 
those men who complete the evolutionary cycle and attain to the goal of 
self-knowledge, towards which the whole manifest process is directed, re- 
main in their state of utter perfection that the light of their being may 
shine out as a beacon of love to other men. Love is the unmanifest made 
manifest. Suffering is its privation. We cannot have the one without the 
other. Those who reject suffering also reject the demands of love, and 
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for them there is the direct path of self-annihilation in return to the 
absolute Source cf all things. 

As we have said, the basic tenets of H.P.B.’s Theosophy were not new. 
For many centuries the East had known that the Self cf man and, the 
Self of the universe is one. But in application this knowledge was re- 
stricted to a relatively select number of people, for the reason that it is 
a truth which can be grasped only by men whose understanding ranks 
high in the seale of human evolution. In the ancient world the select 
few raised their level of intelligence and culture at the expense of the 
many, gaining the physical leisure they needed for active thought by 
causing others to labour for them. This inevitably led to corruption; for, 
though it was not true of men of actual spiritual attainment, wherever 
the inner truth was formulated as a teaching the holders >f the teaching 
denied by their privileges the very unity which by virtue of their priv- 
ileged position they were able to perceive. The most orthodox of Brah- 
mans would devoutly recite Sanskrit verses in praise of the one divinity 
manifest in many forms, yet would simultaneously deny other castes 
aecess to his knowledge, just as, in another setting, the Roman Catholic 
priesthood denied the laity access to the secrets of the Church. Never- 
tkeless, it can be maintained that such exclusiveness was justified in 
that era by the real difficulty of holding to intellectual perceptions 
against the constant tendency to revert to the level of non-intellectual, 
tribal man. 

As with an individual, the body of man simulteneously grows 
or evolves in all its parts. But, again, as with an individual, its parts 
serve different functions. While the Eastern limb of humenity remained 
relatively static, Łolding to its transcendental perceptions, the Western 
limb set off to adventure in the fields of mundane knowledze. The West’s 
consequent assertion of material values led to a greater separation of the 
human conscious, ego integration from the underlying un:ty of the Self 
than occurred in the East. It is this increased separation which gives 
rise to the Wests heightened psychic tension with its,consequent ex- 
pression as available psychic energy. 

From the Wescsern viewpoint, the East remains “unconscious” and 

“crimitive,’ even though it represents the repository of the Secret Wis- 
dom. This is why the Western dreamer, and the novelist who dreams for 
the collectivity of men, often represents the journey into Self by a reces- 
sion into primitive or prehistoric surroundings. This is the pattern which 
led H.P.B. in The Secret Doctrine to lay undue stress on the significance 
of prehistoric races. The dawn that seems to hang permanently over the 
lands of the rising sun brightens to noon-day glory in the West, so that 
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the brightly wide-awake, outward-looking consciousness of the Western 
man is, as it were, separated from his “Eastern,” spiritually perceptive 
dawn state. Now, having spent his energy and found the product bitter, 
the Westerner looks towards the East which outwardly represents the 
dawn state he has lost in himself, while the Easterner begins to summon 
to the service of his hitherto stagnant life the vitality and persistence 
which become second nature to the West. As a generalization one can 
say that the Westerner typically has difficulty in understanding what 
the spiritual path is about, but, if he once catches on to the idea, he 
can bring great energy and persistence to its achievement. Knowledge of 
what has to be done is the Easterner’s birthright, but he seldom wants 
to do anything about it. Theoretical or philosophical knowledge and 
practical application are two very different things. Knowledge and energy 
have to be joined; which means, in effect, that every individual man 
has to unite East and West in himself if mankind is to achieve an integral 
perception of the actual truth, uncoloured by racial or sectarian bias. 

Whatever our cultural background, we are faced by the same problem: 
how to bring a realistic attitude to bear on the religious enquiry. Either 
we do not know what it is all about, or, knowing it, we do not want it. 
We perform the traditional actions of inaking spiritual effort, kneeling 
or sitting cross-legged in meditation, singing devotional hymns, and 
arguing philosophical problems, but they are ritual automatisms, empty 
of the fire of true aspiration. The posture is a gymnastic achievement, 
the meditation is a set exercise instead of being an urgent inquiry, the 
devotional hymns loaded with sentimentality instead of being the soul’s 
ecstatic agony, and the arguments are set pieces learned by rote. 

In this context it may be understood that H.P.B.’s cosmogonic ap- 
proach to the subject was consonant with her entirely trans-sectarian 
attitude. The religionist (and the scientist) works within the confines 
of his creed. The’ cosmogorist, confronted by the self-evident fact of 
evolution, perceives the wonder of the divine nature and enquires into 
its factual souxce, its purpose, and its goal. Though his system of refer- 
ence includes much that the scientist would call unproven or even sub- 
jective, he is concerned with what to him is rational fact. He is con- 
cerned not with “God” but with the power that includes both the world 
and the awareness by which the world is perceived. The power that 
raised man from the dust is, in the last analysis, the same as the power 
that looks through the eyes, hears through the ears, and touches with 
the hands. Man is at one with the universe, and that is the same as say- 
ing that man is at one with God. Man is God, or Géd is man; it makes 
little difference which way one looks at it. Nor is it a blank, impersonal 
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power; for wha: is blank and impersonal could not give kirth to the full 
personality of man. 

But to say that the divine power encompasses personality does not 
mean that there is a personal God; for the universally diffused aware- 
ness does not diseriminate between the bliss of one individual and the 
suffering of another. The undeniable fact of personal grace is to be at- 
tributed to the intervention of those Perfected Men, at one with divin- 
icy, whom H.P.B. called the Masters. There can be no two ways about 
1z: the thing we have wrapped up in symbols and called God, Spirit, 
Atman, Self, or what you will, is the self-nature of both man and the 
universe. Qualities of being which were so deeply buried as hardly to 
ke called human potentialities were projected out on to the heavens in 
the form of the God-image. This fact finds expression in Hindu ritual 
worship, where the deity, meditated upon in the heart, is breathed out 
into an image, there to be worshipped, and afterwards breathed in again. 
Like the Divine Being itself, to know what lies hidden in the darkness of 
ihe heart we must first bring it out into the daylight world of form. 

When, with the all too slow evolution of man, these potentialities of 
the Self become realizable, their projection on to the God-image is neces- 
sarily withdrawn and God seems to die. What was projected outside now 
has to be found as integral parts of the unity that is man. What previously 
flowed as external streams of traditional religion must now well up in 
man’s heart as the pure springs of the Spirit. God does not die, but lives 
where he always was, in identity with the Self of man. 

Like everything else, the individual Self must evolve and grow, pass- 
ing from unrealized potential to a clear focus in the transindividual 
light. But it is the Self of man — not an Eastern or Wesczern Self. Nor is 
the distinction between an Eastern and a Western psyche any more than 
that between a peasant and a citizen anywhere in the world. These racial 
distinctions are not fundamental differences in human types, but are, 
rather, stages along man’s evolutionary path which are reached at dif- 
“erent times by different peoples. But neither East nor West is more or 
“ess advanced because one hag taken a stride with the left leg while 
another took a stride with the sight. 

This is a point we have to get clear in our minds if the Westerner 1s 
to appreciate the full value of H.P.B.’s work and not tend to dismiss it 
as exotic Orientalism. One has heard of many Westerners blaming their 
contact with “Oriental mysticism” for landing them in psychological 
trouble of one sort or another, an attitude which is no more intelligent 
than that of some‘psychologists in India who trace patients’ troubles to 
their practice of Yogic exercises, instead of seeing that the sort of man 
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who is liable to neurosis often seeks relief from his tensions through so- 
called Yoga. Any traveller of the spiritual path ought to know that his 
road will lead him away from the well-trodden ways of gregarious men 
and into the deep and unfrequented jungles of the mind. It makes not 
the slightest difference where one’s teaching comes from; one cannot 
blame the teaching for the beasts that lurk in one’s private jungle. By 
whatever path one goes, sooner or later tensions are going to arise. How 
one deals with them, and how much tension the individual can stand, are 
matters to be decided between teacher and pupil. 

This vexed question of a supposed inherent difference between the 
Eastern and the Western psyche was propounded by C. G. Jung, the 
famous psychotherapist, whose apparent failure to come to terms with 
his own psychic “East” acccunts for his theories on the subject and for 
much of his hesitation on the brink of the spiritual leap. ‘East and West 
are within each of us. The typically active Westerner needs to find the 
appreciation of those timeless spiritual values of the East in whose pres- 
ence the West’s technological achievements are as so much dust, while 
the Easterner needs some of the West’s energy. It has to be added, how- 
ever, that this is a different question from the case of a person who attempts 
to settle in a foreign environment, such as a Zen monastery or an Indian 
ashrama. The latter person can be courting trouble of a sort that has 
nothing to do with Orienal mysticism but much to do with the ordinary 
human adjustments to food, climate, language, racial sympathies, and 
customs. He must either be content to remain a foreigner, sticking out 
from his environment like a sore thumb, or must submit himself to a 
reconditioning of his basic habits, equivalent to an intense brain-wash- 
ing. Resistance to such change, and so the amount of psychic tension in- 
volved, varies with individuals. Nevertheless it should be stressed that 
„the only adequate basis for such adaptation is personal and reciprocal 
affection between teacher and pupil. If this is absent, much of the effort 
ig so much waste. 

It is unfortunate that C. G. Jung took the attitude he did towards 
the Orient and the spiritual path in general. The entry to the path opens 
inward, and for practical purposes can ke equated with the psychological 
enquiry into the causes o? behaviour, emotion, and thought. All real 
spiritual teachers have been wise in the science of the soul—a science 
whose modern name is psychology, for the Greek word for soul is psyche. 
But Jung, who seems to have come nearer to an affirmation of the Spirit 
than any of the other modern psychologists, sows his doubts in the minds 
of his readers as he leads them to the point beyond which he fears to go, 
so that, as he turns away, they turn away with him. The closer to truth 
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g Man goes, the more insidious his doubts become. 

Unless we are ready to enter the gateway into the subconscious parts 
of our natures, we never really learn anything about ourselves. Our 
nature's many aspects cause us to throw many shadows whose basis 
within ourselves we so much fear to see that we prefer to think them 
the inferior qualities of our friends. Entry marks the difference between 
the man who has really begun to work on himself and tae one who has 
vaguely spiritual id2as, has studied philosophy, or performs a few relig- 
ious observances. We have to unleern the imposed patterns of childhoodl’s 
conditioning, like a deformed plant to be cut back to our roots, and grow 
again — straight. We have to learn a new language, the language of 
Darkest Africa, that dark continent of all those hidden parts of ourselves 
of which we are not normally aware. It is the language of feeling; signs, 
symbols, the primitive sign-language of our racial childhood, which we 
left behind us in the magical East when we set out to discover the 
material world. Indeed, it is primal rather than primitive, the picto- 
graphie ideograms from which language derives, basic to man as man. 
He who can read this language aright has the key to many mysteries. It 
is the gateway to the East, the return path to psychic wholeness, the 
path which is truly open only to the strong; for, as Kiping said: 


There is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to fage, 
Though they come irom the ends of the earth. 


Mankind is one. If we cannot see this, if we are so identified with the 
material accidents of our racial environment that we cennot recognize 
the common bond of humanity which bridges all differences of culture, 
lenguage, symbolic vocabulary, and psychic attitude, then we should at 
least have the humility to admit our inferiority in the scale of human 
evolution. 

To many of us, and in particular to the younger generations who 
know nothing of H.P.B.’s work, some of the main ideas fisseminated by 
Theosophy are now so much of a commonplace that we may fail to ap- 
preciate our debt to the person who made them available in popular 
form, just as few of us appreciate our debt to Martin Luther for our free- 
dom to write of these things, unhindered by fear of the Catholic Inquisi- 
tion. People who are unwittingly indebted to H.P.B. fcr the mystical 
road to the East she opened to them ignorantly side with the detractors 
ot her controversial personality. In fact, one finds it hard to imagine 
what it was like before such ideas were commonly available, and the only 
way offered was through the seemingly empty and mearingless postur- 
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ings of orthodox religion. 

Perhaps every generation feels that it stands at a vitally significant 
turning-point in human evolution. In our present age the fate of man- 
kind seems to turn less on good or bad works than on how many of us 
can get a direct grasp on those basic values of being which make it mat- 
ter whether people do or do not do anything at all. It is the logs of such 
values, with the consequent sense of life’s meaninglessness, that has led 
to the present position in which society seems bent on plunging into un- 
directioned chaos. When, however, the significance of life seems to dis- 
appear, it is not really lost, the old formulation of life’s meaning has 
become inadequate, the light has gone out of the form. and an attempt 
must be made to reformulate the light of meaning in a somewhat more 
meaningful manner. 

The God-image. with its associated creeds and dogma, has been an 
effective means of guiding human evolution for several centuries. Under 
the influence of its projecte:| potency the general level of mankind has 
been raised from tribal law to the democratic concept in which each 
individual is supposed to have developed a sufficiently rational control 
of his baser instincts to enable him to achieve some sort of personal ful- 
filment while contributing to the common good. In other terms: the indi- 
vidual has developed a conscience which tempers his egotistic desire. 
But his conscience, when examined, turns out not to derive from direct 
perception of the eternal verities but from reflexes conditioned by child- 
hood’s indoctrination. Wien a society learns to challenge the validity of 
its conscience, its ethic tends to collapse into amorality. At such a 
moment mankind’s continuing health depends on the appearance of a 
formulation of the eternal truth in such a form as can be readily under- 
stood by the averagely intelligent man. And that, we repeat, is what we 
feel to have been the significance of H.P.B.’s contribution to world thought. 
$ Š SHRI-MADHAVA-ASHISH 


What is that which shines through me, and strikes upon my heart without 
hurting it? And I shudder and kindle: shudder, in as much as I am unlike 
it; kindle, in as much as I am like it, It is Wisdom, Wisdom’s self which 
thus shines into me ... 

—8T. AUGUSTIND 


DONALD H. BISHOP 


The Philosophical Basis of 
Student Activism in the 1g6os 


[Dr. Donald H. Bishop, s.sc., B.D., PH.D., is Associate Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Wasiington State University, U.S.A., and concerned mainly with 
teaching Oricntal Philosophy and Philosophy of Religion. Readers may 
remember his article “First Impressions of the Bhagavaa-Gité” in our 
issue for Janrary 1968. 

In this lorg essay, of which we reprint below the first part, he examines 
sympatheticaly and seriously the values which he discovers in action 
behind the widely publicized unrest amongst students on American cam- 
puses. He finds thar the majority of the serious students represent a eriti- 
cism of the world of today from a standpoint which in itse f must appeal 
to anyone wich wide sympathies and humane hopes.—so.] 


J 


PROTESTS AND CEMONSTRATIONS by students in American colleges and uni- 
versities have Deen very much in the news in the last thrse years. While 
the press vivid_y describes what happens during such agitations, it seldom 
goes into the motives and philosophy of the dissenters. It is the latter 
which I shall deal with in this essay. 

We should first remind ourselves of the dramatic change which occurred 
on American campuses in the decade of the sixties. I think it is accurate 
to say that at its beginning most American students tendec to be apathet- 
ic. concerned mainly with themselves and their immediate world, and 
oblivious of the larger events taking place on the world stage. Then came 
American partizipation in Vietnam, small and hardly noticeable at first, 
but growing steadily and finally becoming an all-out war involving over 
half a million soldiers, a major part of the federal Budget and expendi- 
tures, massive destruction, widespread suffering, and the wounding and 
killing of huge numbers of soldiers and civilians. i 

It was this event more than any other which brought about a change 
in the Americat. campuses begjnning in the mid-sixties and reaching a 
climax at their end. There were still students living in their own little 
world, concerned only about their careers and how they might best stake 
out their claim in the status quo which they uncritically accepted. There 
were many others, however, who had become concerned about that status 
quo or “The Escablishment.” Even more, they had become critical, highly 
critical, and thay did not hesitate to express their criticism and discon- 
tent in a number of ways which soon caught public attention. 
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It might be pointed out that the present student generation is much 
more knowledgeable and informed than any previous one. This is a result 
of a number of factors — the large amount of money being poured into 
education, more numerous and more rapid means of communication, the 
enormous increase in the amount of factual information available to us, 
technological and scientific d2velopments, and the higher quality of edu- 
cation at the pre-university levels. 

In the second place a large number of them are much more “world’’- 
oriented-and-conscious. They are more aware of what is going in in the 
rest of the world. Their starting-point is mankind, not America. They 
have a much broader knowledge of world geography, history, politics. 
They realize that they live in a world which is one, a world in which as 
John Donne pointed out in the 1600s: 


No man is an island unto himself; every man is a piece of the continent, 
a part of the main. I? a clod be washed away by the sea, Europe is the 
less, as well as if a promontory were — as well as if a home of thy friend, 
or if thy own were; every man’s death diminishes me, because I am in- 
volved in mankind, and therefore, never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls, it tolls for thee. 


Thirdly, the students of whom I am speaking, the majority of those 
who participate in the protest movements, are very moralistic. They 
have an acuteness of conscience which is remarkable and commendable. 
They are sensitive to the’ hypocrisy in government and American social 
institutions. They are wary of national leaders who make promises and 
do not fulfil them, who say one thing and do another. They are critical 
of leaders of religious, educational, and civic institutions who refuse to 
speak the truth for fear of losing the support of some of their consti- 
tuency: These students are also sensitive to the economic and racial in- 
equalities and injustices in the United States. And they are conscious 
of and concerned about the disparity between the United States and the 
rest of the world. They are troubled because it is the most conspicuous 
of the “have,” if comparison to the “have not,” nations. Their conscience 
leads them to take the side of the poor, dispossessed, and oppressed. 
Finally their conscience is troubled by sthe war in Vietnam; for they 
regard it as immoral, illegal, and fruitless. It was their moral sensitivity, 
then, which led students to question, criticize, and finally rise up in revolt. 

What is the philosophical basis of their dissent? I would like to answer 
in terms of three categories: their political, social, and religious views. 
There are four major aspests of the first. The dissenting student sees 
himself as a citizen of the world first and of a particular segment of it 
next. It is this which attracts him to Montesquieu’s statement: 
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lf I knew scmething useful to my nation which would be ruinous to 
another, I would not propose it to my prince, because I am a man before 
I am a Frenchman, or because I am necessarily a man, and only by 
chance a Frenchman. 


Likewise it is this sense of world citizenship which leads him to reject 
the sentiment expressed by a recent former President in the statement: 


I have seen the glories of art and architecture, and mountain and river; 
I have seen the sunset on the Jungfrau and the full moon ise over Mont 
Blane. But the fairest vision on which these eyes ever looked was the 
flag of my country in a foreign land. 


The dissenter feels that loyalty to the universal has priority over 
loyalty to the particular. Thus he rejects a blind, uncritical patriotism. 
To him the true patriot is a person like Thoreau, who criticized the 
American government in 1848 for its part in the Mexicar-American war. 
The dissenter rejects the notion of “My nation, right or wrong.” He 
believes instead that a person has a moral obligation to disobey his 
country if he believes it is engaged in wrong. When it is a choice between 
conscience and patriotism or loyalty, the former must be hearkened to. 
A second aspect of his political philosophy is a rejection of the con- 
cept of “manifest destiny.” For over a century and more many Americans 
have believed that somehow fate, God, nature, or history has destined 
America to become the champion of liberty #hroughout the world, the 
prophet of truth and righteousness, the guide of all mankind, the leader 
for other nations to follow into Utopia. Protestors forthrightly reject 
this view; for they feel there is nothing special, unique, or superior about 
America which should entitle her to such a role. Furthermore they do 
not accept the paternalistic attitude found in many Americans. They do 
not see America as a good father spreading cheer, and economic aid 
throughout the world. To them paternalism smacks too much of despot- 
ism; for the father who aids too often wants favours in return. In addi- 
tion paternalism, like “manifest destiny,” has too stroħg an aroma of 
self-righteousness about it. 

In the third place these students reject the philosopay of political 
realism. According to it nations, like individuals, are concerned pri- 
marily with their own preservation and are willing to use any means at 
hand to insure it. Thus all international relations are carried on in the 
context of self-interest and self-defence. One must always be suspicious, 
distrustful, and fear7ul of others. Always negotiate from a position of 
strength. Use the threat of force, and actual force when necessary, to 
gain your ends. 
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Their rejection of such a view is one aspect of the pacifist philosophy 
which has been accepted by many, probably a majority, of the dissenters. 
While there have been demonstrations involving violence, most of the 
activity has been of a non-violent nature. Sit-ins and lay-downs, passive 
resistance to harrassment and arrest, have been the rule rather than the 
exception. Non-violent resistance was popularized in America by the late 
Martin Luther King, who was, of course, deeply influenced by Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

A fourth aspect of the rrotestor’s political philosophy is their dis- 
agreement with the traditional view of the role and relevance of the 
nation or state in today’s world. They take the attitude that the state is 
an anachronism, that moderr. technology and communications have made 
it out of date. We live in a constricted world where the actions of one 
nation may have immediate and serious repercussions on others. The be- 
lief, therefore, in the state as an autonomous unit, responsible only to 
itself and not the international community, is fallacious and illusory in 
terms of the present conditicn of the world. As “No man is an island,” so 
is no nation. The notion of absolute sovereignty must be given up. 
Nations must become willing to defer to a powerful international organ- 
ization, Just as provinces within a country accept the sovereignty of the 
central government. 

The student also rejects the present generally accepted premise that a 
nation has a right to demand absolute loyalty from its subjects. This too 
is an anachronistic traditfon, for we now live in one world. As indicated 
by the words quoted from Montesquieu we are citizens of the human 
race before we are citizens ol a particular segment of it. Thus loyalty and 
service to the former comes first. This means that, if the state one lives 
in requires a citizen to do something which may be detrimental to the 
well-being of mankind or other states, that citizen has a right to reject 
such a duty in terms of his loyalty ta mankind. This, as a matter of fact, 
is the situation many protestors of draft age feel themselves to be in. They 
feel the war in Vietnam is a threat to the peace and stability of the 
world. They rejéct their country’s demand that they give absolute loyalty 
and obedience to their country and fight in that war. 

° DONALD H. BISHOP 
(To be concluded) 


Truth is a divine thing, a friend more excellent than any human friend. 
—ST. THOMAS ACQUINAS 


ALUN LLEWELLYN 
The Island of Time 


[Our old friend Mr. Alun Llewellyn provides once agein a substantial 
contribution to the interpretation of the Ancient Books of Wales. He brings 
out the ancient conception of the astronomical context of our life on earth 
which helps to define our conceptions of time. It is shown that the ancient 
Welsh books have behind them a carefully considered theory of the struc- 
ture of the univ2rse.—rp. | 


THE ESSAY in the Book of the Taliesin (Fol. 68), entitled “Hchrys ynys 
guaut huyny:,’ has a distinct interest. The ynys of the opening phrase 
is not only r3cognizable as “Island” in modern Welsh Lut, referable as 
it is to the many discourses on Tirne and Space character-stic of this col- 
lection, recalls the words of Plutarch. “Over against Britain there is an 
Island in whizh Cronus (the god of Time) is imprisoned ... as he sleeps; 
for, as they put it, ‘sleep is the bond forged for Cronus.’ Time, or the 
work of sun and star that measured it, contained in the immense hold 
of Night in Space, is a theme familiar to all philosophies, including 
Relativity. The concept on which this essay is based would therefore 
seem to date so far as Britain is concerned, at least as far back as 
c. A.D. 50 and to have an origin much earlier than the introduction of 
Classical learaing under Roman rule, particularly towards the end of 
the Roman world. But this concept is itself Very anciert. The idea of 
the Universe as a sphere islanded in the depths of Outer Space, a con- 
tainment of mortal Time suspended in the vastness of Eternity, is a 
recurrent image, whether or not it took the alternative metaphoric shape 
of a Lotus, a Casket, or an Ark adrift on immense waters and bearing 
within it the intelligence of Man, a Prajapati, Brahma, Vishnu, Sargon, 
Moses, Mabor., or Amadis, z : 

A more immeciate instance is in the fact that modern astrophysics 
assures us that the concept was correct; that the discoverable Universe 
is surrounded by a barrier our instruments of analysis can touch but 
cannot traverse to reach the space that lies beyond it. 


The World in the Ring of Time 


Ocean, the shore of Earth, was sphered 

by the World of Sun within the island of Creation 

that lies ringed in the round of Time’s four Quarters; 
marshalled Time that soheres Ocean with the mcving sun 
and sets a wreath of stars over the seas. 
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The seas lie shaped under Night’s outermost heaven 
whose order of light over Earth lives under the sun, 
the inner Fire conceived with the birth of the planets, 
the mastered Sun that sprang from the stats 

to set Earth in the ring of Time. 


Over Ocean rules the wide wheel of the constellations; 
Earth’s skies are the least division of the Whole 

which is the finite force of the Universe, 

the inner revolution of Time’s eternal turning, 

the concentration of the lawed Sun 

in the design for Earth which Eternity made living 

through the rimmed Night which shapes the arch of planets. 
The animate energy of the Sun 

is ruled within the limits Time has set for it. 


The formed heaven of stars and the formed life of Man 
are one and together 

in the Sphere that joins the seas and shores 

and gathers Earth within the constellations. 

The World was fashioned between Night and Ocean, 
aligned by the Firmament 

in the living skies of Time; 

its planets warder the seas 

in the stations set by Eternity, 

the seas that girdle Earth in the spiralled Night, 

the Night that*conceived Earth 

and contains the Four Points of its horizons, 

the Night that marshals its days in the ranks of years. 


The sphere of stars was gathered in vital shape, 
sphered and closured to form the Firmament 
and set horizons “or the birth of Air, 

; for the measured Sun and the planets 
that circle Earth’s issue within them, 
the Earth which is bound in the hold of stars 
and,bordered by Time, 
the circuit of Night made mobile by Creation; 
Creation that enclosed the Sun’s movement about the World 
and set it within the concrete c¥cle 
of the constellations, 
that fashioned the dome in which the planets turn, 
the finite whorl in finite space 
that bore the Wcrld within it, 
the finite whorl that set the Sun in the sphere of Night, 
the Sun reined in its cycle over the seas, 
the Sun created to count the numbers of Earth, 
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tae Earth which rose in the ring of Night 
f-om the vital stronghold of the stars. 


The formed sector of skies that holds the Sun 
compasses Earth and binds it 

in the crowded congregation of the Universe, 

the constellations round it lighting the Night, 

the concave of stars that brought the World together. 


The tract of planets, heavened itself 
by the Firmament closed upon it, 
orders the hours of Earth 

ir Creation’s torque of power; 

it moves around this inner shaping 

of Creation’s form, which is Man, 

amd its controlled existence crystallized 
our own life under its separate heaven. 


Tre order set upon the Sun counsels Man’s mind 

tErough the World of stars that stemmed from the track of Night. 
A-ch of the world in the vault of Eternity, 

the Sun’s sector holds within it 

the law of Time for the circle of Ocean, 

tbe burning planets set in the Universe 

that’s sphered and single in the frame of Night. 


In the vocabulary common to the Ancient Books of Wales, the word 
yNys is formed from two shorter words, each applied to the Universe as 
a whole and used adjectivally to govern the description of its several 
inner divisions — yn and ys, Being and Existence. The yx, when applied 
to the five stages of creation in succession, the Space ol Night, Stars, 
Solar System, Sea (or Ocean), and the Shores of Land, takes the forms 
ON, UN, AN, EN, IN already discussed in earlier treatments of these texts. 
Similarly, ys becomes os, us, 4S, Es, 18, the Lucretian combinations of 
Summa Rerum, Mundus, and Terra forming oun and ous, AEN and AES, 
EIN and Ers. The Proto-Cosmos and the Neo-Cosmos of course become 
YUN and yus, UYN and uyn as appropriate. This convention was used 
with other letzers of the alphabet (vL, ym, yp, yt etc.) to express other 
aspects of created things. The interplay of these monosylabie words al- 
lowed a consid=rable freedom of expression, not always easy to render into 
unpedantic Erglish. For the moment, it is enough to point out that the 
succession of spheres following ynys reads ONOS, ANAS, ENES, INIS, to 
suggest their existence as units in the general scheme. 

Both ynys and ecurys have the same element (ys) governing their 
meaning, repeated in HUYNyYs. YRYS (finally becoming rvs as the scripts 
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began to discard the over-frequent v) meant a Limit set on Existence. 
YR, as usual, develops as OR, UR, AR, ER, IR, the or reflecting the Latin 
Ora and the Greek Horos with their significant relation to the aspects of 
Time, Hora in both languages. H was applied with knowledge of its 
function in Greek as a separately pronounced sign; TH, CH, YH appear 
in the Ancient Books as distinct words conveying the idea of a Whole. 
Here, it is most probably intended to affect Ec, which distinguishes the 
Sphere of Ocean from the rest (yc, oc, uc, AC, Ec, 1c), and the text makes 
it plain that EcHRys refers to the horizon-curve of the seas circled by 
the stars, the rim of Earth itself against the outer Universe. 

That the vocabulary, using Latin alphabetic signs including those 
borrowed from Greek (yY and K), was a transference from a less literate 
tradition seems borne out bv the (to us) evident awkwardness of form. 
It has been pointed out that even twelfth-century Welsh had not yet 
developed verbs, but had to use verb-nouns. In the writings called the 
Ancient Books this characteristic is even more pronounced; and it was 
impossible to write, e.g., of tae Sphere of Night (oc) in its first shape ex- 
cept as yc-oc (coc) or, when it presided over the Neo-Cosmos, except by 
the convention of turning the c into c (coc); of the formation of the 
Firmament (uv) into its own separate sphere (uc) except as UU-UCH, a 
phrase which the Black Book transcribes as wucH more than once. But 
juxtaposition of such phrases as ARNUYDALHO and ARNUYGELHO make it 
clear that a precise ment&l picture of related but carefully distinguished 
concepts was in the minds of the writers. 

It has already been noted that the first mention of these Ancient 
Books (Chronicle of Nennius, c. a.D. 900) places them about a.D. 500, at 
the time when a previous script, known as Ogam, used about the Irish 
Sea, faded into disuse. The Ogam script is not known to have been used 
earlier than, perhaps, a.D. 400. It was firmly based on Latin, though the 
Roman alphabetic signs were replaced by a series of dots in groups of 
one to five for the vowels A. o. U. E. 1. and the consonants by upright and 
diagonal stroke’. Two notable divergencies appear between Ogam and 
the script preserved in the Ancient Books of Wales: in Ogam there is no 
sign for y. The evidence suggests that the Welsh texts introduced it as 
a sixth vowel to act as an over-all term including the rest. Secondly, 
there is no x in Ogam, which prefers to use q, while the Ancient Books 
employ x for a specific meaning and Q is wholly unknown to them. But 
the equation of Ogam signs with Latin rests on an early medieval col- 
lation of the two and Kappa and Koppa, as the Greeks distinguish x 
and Q, may have been confused. 

The point is relevant to an inscription in Ogam remaining at Dun- 
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more Head in the west of Kerry, a point at the most south-westerly pro- 
montory of Ireland. overlooking the waters of the Atlantic and standing, 
therefore, for its shapers, at the last edge of the Shores where nothing 
but Ocean str2%ched to the limits of the skies. 

It has been transcribed: ERC MAQI MAQI ERCIAS MODOFINIA and trans- 
lated (Sir Jokn Rhys, 1898) as “Erc, son of the son of Ercias (son of) 
Modofinis.” As a translation, it must be admitted that it deals only 
with one word, maar; the rest are interpreted as personal names and, 
even so, “son of” has to be introduced to explain the last pair. Ogam, 
however, did not need to write “maqr MAQI,” since it aad a word for 
grandson, AVI. 

If the Kop oa is changed to Kappa, the sentences make something the 
Ancient Books could contain without difficulty: ERC MAXIMA KI, ERCIAS 
MODOF INIA. Dish legend has had the same origin and the same develop- 
ment as Welsh. That Ere was given the character of a legendary Irish 
king is paralle-ed by the case of Gwydion in the Welsh Mabinogion tales, 
who nevertheless retains his original connection with ancient philos- 
ophies as the reme for the Galaxy. Erc does in fact appear in the Ancient 
Books in company with the full series, YURC, UYRC, ORC, URC, ARC, ERC, 
IRC, and vrc, with their derivatives, and is the curve of Ocean. IAs is a 
similarly freqrent term that means the inner structure cf the World of 
Sun. Kr and M>por are equally frequent. The script would read: “Ocean, 
the inner shore of the working of the World; Qcean whose further shore 
is set against the movement of Time in the Night.” The translation can 
be bettered buz gives the idea of the Sea bounded by the Sun in the day 
and by the Stars in the night, and by nothing else. Nothing would be 
more suitable to the siting of this inscribed stone or more natural to 
the men who set it up than to record their wonder at the mathematic 
precision of Time demonstrated and ordered in the machinery of the 
heavens. The ettribution of this script to a mythica? Ogem may be un- 
necessary. The word, in the Ancient Books, would mean the Night 
sphered arounc the World, living Time enclosing the ambit of the Sun. 

What prior knowledge had reached the coasts of the Irish Sea for 
fifth-century pailosophers, refugees from the downfall of Rome, to find 
and develop iato greater sophistication, Plutarch, Diodorus, perhaps 
Pytheas, can only hint at. The intimate connection with the skills of the 
East Mediterranean which the Ancient Books reveal may, however, reach 
as far back as the time of the Wessex culture that re-shap2d Stonehenge. 

ALUN LLEWELLYN 


WINSTON R. COOPER 
Memory and Time 


fAt an early age Mr. Winston'R. Cooper was inspired by books and talks 
on Theosophy to a quest for philosophical truths. After many years of 
study and travel and thought he has recently begun to write, he says, not 
because of any pretensions to literary talent but because he has something 
{o say. 

In this brief and concise but clear essay he considers how our notions 
of past, present, and future are conditioned by our limited consciousness 
and yet mislead us because we do not realize the implications of our 
consckousness being limited in the way it is. His discussion leads him to the 
Eternal Now. Mystical students and spiritual aspirants are advised by wise 
teachers to live neither in the present nor in the past or the future, but 
in the Eternal Now.—ep.] 


THAT We move through our lives severely handicapped by the feeble 
illumination of limited consciousness is an observation we are bound to 
make sooner or later. But to question the reason and necessity for this 
limitation is a prerogative we may ‘exercise or not as we desire. 

Should we choose to ask this question then we shall have to consider 
the effect of memory not only in relation to this limitation of conscious- 
ness but also in its relation to our dubious ideas of Time. The importance 
of memory to us, as finite entities, is, of course, quite obvious. We are 
aware that it is vital to out continuing to function as reasonable beings. But 
the extent of this importance is, perhaps, not always clearly recognized. 

The ability to remember — however iunperfectly — that transient mo- 
ment we call the present as it recedes swiftly into the past gives us a 
cense of continuity in life. Without this ability to recall each passing 
event not only would time, as we understand it, cease to be, but we as 
‘personalities could, have no existence either. 

We divide time into past, present, and future; but if we were without 
Memory there could be no past, and as we can contemplate the future 
only by our experience of the past, that is, the possibility of the future 
ean only be recognized on the basis of an existing past, the future would 
also become non-existent. The present is What we call that fleeting moment 
which is the transition of the future into the past; a moment so transient 
that it is impossible for us to catch it. It is not measurable. We cannot 
live in it. What we call living in the present is in reality living in the 
immediate past or the imminent future. Therefore, it would not be un- 
reasonable to say the present would be non-existent too. This would 
mean nothing finite would exist. Without memory a consciousness that 
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is limited cennot conceive of time, and without time the finite cannot 
be measured That which cannot be measured by time can only exist for 
a consclousi2ss that transcends the finite. 

Tt is sur2.y clear that it is because of our ability to remember that 
we are conse-ous of our existence as finite beings. But when we consider 
the limitaticu of a consciousness that is finite we can also see that memory 
is a formidakle barrier to the rernoval of such limitation. 

We meet each new moment in our lives with the memory of our ex- 
perience in zhe past and we count this experience an asset. Yet, whilst 
I do not suzzest that we could dispense with such experience in our 
finite state, we must admit that because of it we meet each new event in our 
lives conditici.ally, and whatever action results from this event is limited 
by past expertence. No action based on such experience can be complete, 
because whatever past experience has taught us it forces us to choose 
action which 13 limited action. To put it another way: we are forced into 
involvement aith the action because experience teaches us to seek a cer- 
tain result or alternatively, to avoid a certain result. 

In memory we record the passage of events all bearing the mark of 
the transient present as they slip swiftly by into what we call the past, 
and we spend most of our lives contemplating these records, using them 
to create our anticipated future. At other times when not engaged in the 
past we project ourselves into this illusionary future. 

But though we live, as I have suggested, jn the immediate past or 
the imminent fature, events can only take place in the present. They do 
not take place in the past or the future. All events happen in that fleet- 
ing moment w2 call the present; so we are seldom. if ever, really aware 
of what takes piace Now. What we do grasp we grasp immediately after- 
wards or anticipate immediately before. The Now for finite consciousness 
cannot be said to exist. 

So it seems xe are confounded. We cannot exist without memory and 
we cannot live fully because of it. Yet there has to be a solution if we 
contemplate ev2: becoming complete beings. Here, I suggest, we make 
a closer examination of our conception of time. 

We speak of three divisiong in time, There is the past apparently 
stretching backwards beyond memory but measurable conditionally by 
reason of its dirasnsion. We have the future also seeming to stretch for- 
ward beyond our powers of anticipation yet also measurable for the same 
reason. Then we speak of the present which differs from the past and the 
future in that it is not measurable, being too elusive to be grasped by a 
finite consciousress because, I suggest, the present, unlike the future 
and the past, is 22fintte. 
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I am aware that this suggestion may appear to be a paradox if we 
contemplate a supposed division of time as infinite. But that is not the 
intention; for I see the present not as such a division. It appears to me 
that time for us has only two divisions, past and future, not three as we 
invariably suppose. But before we pursue this further let us consider 
consclousness. 

When we give attention to ourselves ag conscious entities we tend to 
think of ourselves as conscious entities within the limits of time, that is, 
as finite beings. In doing this we are constantly employing the function 
of memory. But some of us do have the rare experience when we step 
beyond time and the influence of memory and are suddenly aware in a 
manner that bears no relation to our finite consciousness. Time is stilled 
and we touch something beyond the finite world we are accustomed to. 
Perhaps we have touched the infinite consciousness of the True Self. Who 
ean say? 

I think in such a moment we have suddenly stepped into the present. 
It is a moment of discovery and acute awareness. It is also a moment 
that enables us to see the past and the future as illusions of a time-con- 
ditioned consciousness, and the present, the Now, as a reality of a higher 
consciousness for which time has no existence. Perhaps we may under- 
stand the present as being that in which all that can happen, happens; 
not merely that which appears to happen seen from within the limits of 
a finite consciousness. In, the past and future there can be nothing but 
illusion; for if the present is infinite it is infinite in all directions and 
must contain all that is. 

Now, if we accept she idea of the Infinite Present we can see that not 
only does time cease to have significance but also memory. We must 
conclude that even our concept of time as understood within the limits 
of finite consciousness is erroneous. Whereas we persistently refer to three 
divisions of time,*this finite consciousness can, in fact, be concerned 
only in two, past and future. To be aware of the present and to live in 
it requires what, we may call a higher consciousness. Our inability to live 
in the present in ordinary circumstances is not due to the supposed tran- 
sient nature of the present but to the limitations of consciousness on our 
part. This finite consciousness, limited by its own illusions, the past and 
the future, cannot move beyond its boundaries into the realm of reality, 
the Infinite Present. This is the vision of the unlimited consciousness of 
the True Self and such consciousness does not require the function of 
memory; for, to it, all is Now. 

WINSTON R. COOPER 


K. R. R, SASTRY f 
On the Discipline of Silence 


[This brief rote by our old frienc Professor K. R. R. Sastry brings out 
some interesting reflections on silence as a discipline not only of speech 
but of mna and heart as well, mainly from the Indian tradition. —sp:] 


MAHATMA GANDHI's evolution was based inter alia on his devotion to his 
riother, read-ug the Bhagavad-Gita, the Holy Bible, and the works of 
Leo Tolstoy end Thoreau. He also practised silence onze a week. My 
mother, very crthodox, observed silence on each Hkddasi day. A detached 
person (Vdncprastha) is advised to observe the discipline of silence so 
that he can 2neck the activities of his mind. This discipline is to be 
developed from the silence of speech through that of thoughts, to the 
absence even of facial indications of any state of mind. 

Speech is not to conceal thoughts, à la Louis x1. Speech is the expres- 
son of ideas. _t is an old injunction that one should speak truth (Tavt- 
tutya Upantsid), for Truth alone (ultimately) triumphs—a motto 
acriopted for Irdia’s national symbol. 

According to Manu, the great lawgiver, the four errors of speech are 
unpleasant speech, untrue speech, reviling another in speech, and useless 
speech. Sage ““hiruvalluvar, who closely follows Manu and Kautilya, as 
also the Mahéohéraia —a work par excellenceefor “cultivating dexterous 
intellect” — ridicules the man of vain words. Verse 191 in Thirukkural 
runs thus: 


Behold the man that 
Angereth his hearers by 
the speaking of vain words; 
he will be despised of 

all men, 


Think and shen speak is an old adage. If one talks without thinking, 
he ig sure to commit one of the four errors Manu warns against. This 
corresponds in Vedic parlance, to the Madhyama stage prior to Vak 
(speech). How to generate good ideas from our mind always? It can 
only be done vy self-control. If one may recall the definition of Yoga by 
Patañjali, it is the restraint of mental modifications. 

Let us pass on the stage where mind is at complete rest in “choice- 
less awareness” (to use J. Krishnamurti’s phrase). For the sake of verbal 
convenience, 133 us term it “silence.” 


1 Manti., XO 6 
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~ This silence may be of two kinds. It may be Kastha Mauna (silence 
like that of a log of wood) or Akéra Mauna (in the absence of words). 
Vacaspati Misra adds: 


The absence of facial indications by which the inner secrets of the mind 
are revealed constitutes contro! over oneself so that thought is not commu- 
nicated by chance and to anyone at random. 


Let us go to the lives and lines of men of steadfast wisdom who in 
their lives had attained to Samadhi, a state of deep silence of the separa- 
tive nature. In one of his inspired songs Pattinathu Swamigal, a Tamil 
millionaire-turned-saint of the fifteenth century, prays thus in eestasy to 
the Lord of Cosmic Dance at Chidambaram: 


Not running hither and thither 

Not working on vain pursuits 

Avoiding the company of partial prejudices 
Not abandoning the company of the Blessed 
Avoiding anger in the heart 

Not slipping away from virtue 

Not secking for today or tomorrow — 

Give me that (everlasting) Wealth 

O Lord of Chidambaram. 


There are seven steps in this discipline towards absolute silence. 

First is will towards the auspicious goal (Subheccha). The second is 
deliberation on the scripture (Vicérand). The third is subtilization ot 
the mind (Tanumdnasi). The fourth is attainment of a state of purity 
(Sattväpatti). The fifth is Detachment (Asamsakti). The sixth stage is 
absence of interest in objects of senses (Paddrthdbhavand). The seventh 
and last stage is abiding in a consciousness that is above duality (Turya). 
Whatever the kind of J#adna Yoga, these stages appear in some form 
or other. ° 

Deep silence, and what next? Let us hear Mauni Sadhu (a follower 
of the path of Self-Enquiry as shown by Ramana Maharshi) on this: 


When the mind is transcended and the consciousness therefore merges 
into Samädhi, there cannot be any ecstasy at all, for the very element 
which can experience it (that is, the mind) in Samadhi is absent. But, 
when Samddh. comes to its end and the mind emerges again, it often 
happens that the ecstasy appears. This is because the mind is then enlight- 
ened by the reflection of the unimaginable, spiritual bliss of true super- 
consciousness devoid of all forms and limitations. 


Silence is the interval between two thoughts. If one practises it as a 
self-discipline, it cleanses us all through. 
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Jalal-ud-din Rumi reminds us that “when a ship is sinking amidst 
storm in mid-sea on a dark midnight, our only compan on is prayer in 
silence.” 

Let me erd with these words from Ramana Maharshi himself: 


Silence is the best Upadesa bus it is suited only to advanced pupils; 
others are unable to draw full inspiration from it; therefore they use 
words to explain the truth. But rrvrs is beyond words. It does not admit 
of explanaticn. Lectures may entertain individuals for a few hours without 
having an efect upon them, Whereas the result of silence is permanent 
and benefits all. Even though it is not understood, that does not matter. 
Oral lectures gre not so eloquent as silence. It 1s unceaseng eloquence. 
[Italics mine}. The primal Master Dakshinamoorthy taugat in silence! 


K. R. R. SASTRY 


Two Poems 


Threads of Fire 


Threads of fire 

That interlace 

The vast Unseen: 
Such our thoughts, œ 
Our fcelixgs, too: 
Their charge 

So potent 

It may change 

The course of history 
Unknown. 


Unity 
Each man from another is 
Distant as a star 
Twinkling through eternity: 
Each alone is — utterly. 
But intuition flashes 
Across the spaces vast, 
Communication — timeless — 
Holds each to other 


Fast, 
AUDREY 8, LA ROCER 
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ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 
Kenneth Grahame 


[We are glad to have s contribution once again from the pen of Mr. Roger 
Lancelyn Green. He is distinguished in his own right as a writer of books 
for children and also as a critic. He examines sensitively the special quality 
that has endeared the work of Kenneth Grahame to children and to all 
those who have preserved their imagination sufficiently to enjoy in their 
later years superlative writing for children.—sp. ] 


THE MOST VIVID MEMORIES Of childhood, among imaginative children at 
least. seem usually to be associated with books. Sometimes the recollec- 
tion centres in the reading of the books itself, though this tends to be a 
later and more formal echo of a first love. One’s earliest literary delights 
came usually from books read out loud and are associated with scenes in 
the story identified immediately with those of one’s own experience: the 
actual looking-glass through which Alice went; the very attic where 
Princess Irene’s grandmother lived; and the cellars into which the Goblins 
burrowed their way—even the corner of the lane where Beltane the 
Smith first met Black Roger the Hangman. I could still point these out; 
but more vivid still are the recollections of how we brought the stories to 
life: the strange magic which turned the top of the stairs into the Coun- 
cil Rock or a certain flat roof at the highest point of the house into 
Tarzan’s escarpment; how the nursery table, robbed of its drawers and 
turned upside down with the cloth pinned to its legs as an awning be- 
came the raft on which we were washed ashore in Montezuma’s Mexico, 
or on the Mysterious Island as desired — which could suffer an immediate 
transformation, with the aid of a couple of cricket-bats, into the Argo or 
the galley in which Ben Hur rowed as a slave ... 

These realms of gold one took for granted at the time when we were 
exploring them: the natural magic was ours for the asking — all that was 
needed to set the charm working was to be told of the land to which our 
enchanted carpet was to transport us — Mowgli’s jungle or Tarzan’s: the 
surroundings suitable for the Wild Man of the West or of Two Little 
Savages; King Arthur’s court or Mount Olympus. 221B Baker Street or 
Kor; a castle complete with dungeons and spiral staircases or a School 
looking down over the Pebble Ridge in North Devon. 

But the one thing we did not want was to be told that these were 
Dream Days in which we were living, that the Golden Age which we 
took for granted was a thing that would pass, leaving a memory which 
might one day seem precious to us. Many books were read out loud to us 
as children, but though I can remember being a trifle bored by Tom 
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Brown’s Schooldays and Moby Dick, I can only rememb=r once hating a 
900k so much that I almost refused to go and see a play based on one of 
zhe author’s works— and yet that book was The Golden Age and that 
author was Kenneth Grahame, whom I have been re-reading several times 
a year for the last quarter of a century. 

“The Golden Age is A 1, except when it gets mixed with grown-up 
nonsense,” said Oswald Bastable in The Would-be-Goods; but E. Nesbit 
had not read it as a child and, although she felt dimly that there was 
something about it to antagonize children, could not quite grasp what it 
was. Looking baek now, it seems that my early loathing was in fact a 
supreme tribute; Kenneth Grahame got too near to the heart of things 
— like Prince Pr:.gio he “knew too much by half.” Without formulating 
any reason for my antipathy, I think I felt subconsciously that he was 
making fun of the things that really mattered — or at leest bringing out 
into the glaring light of day matters which were very private and at 
which the Olympians were only too likely to laugh: and the sound of 
that laughter might have the same effect on our “cloua-capped towers 
and gorgeous palaces” that Joshua’s trumpets had on the walls of Jericho. 

The Golden Age and Dream Days, first read proper-y when I was 
e.ghteen, becaine immediately two of my favourite books and found a 
place among the half-dozen or so that are re-read every year. They were 
aso among the most formative from my own personal point of view since 
they were largely responsible for making me a writer of ckildren’s books: 
certainly they catsed me to look back to my own childhood before the 
Fairy wicket had quite closed, realize that I too had lived in a Golden 
Aze, and make me treasure all that I could still recapture from it. 

These confessicns are not so beside the point as they may seem; for 
they offer an example in little of the effect which Grahame’s double 
masterpiece had at the time — both on his first readers, and on almost 
all subsequent writers for or about children. 

Before the appearance of The Golden Age in 1805 ch-ldren seem to 
heve been regarded mainly as juvenile adults, and the books written for 
them almost always kept this fact in view and strove to a greater or a lesser 
extent to help or improve. This is well shown in Mrs. Molesworth’s books, 
some of which are among the finest novels of child-life in dur literature: 
her understanding of the mind and outlook of the child was in certain 
respects as deep and in some ways wider than Grahame’s, but she never 
forgot that she was the parent with the divinely appointed responsibility 
of preparing the developing soul not only for its Journey through the 
kingdoms of this world, but towards its ultimate home in the Kingdom 
of God. Even when tae story is told by the child, as in her best book of 
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this kind, The Carved Lions (1895), this sense of responsibility is ap- 
parent — and can indeed, as in this case, add to the story the depth and 
universality which mekes it a classic rather than a period piece. 

What Kenneth Grahame did was to capture childhood as a state in 
itself. By writing for adults and not for children, he avoided the sense of 
responsibility always inherent to some extent in the child-novel; by writ- 
ing of children without parents, who could be allied against all the adult 
world, he was able ta concentrate on the aspects of childhood when the 
child’s own sense of responsioility was very much in the background. It 
is the genuine child’s conscience which makes Harold buy the tea-set for 
Charlotte without thinking cf the misery he is causing her by keeping up 
the feud until the present is given; it is equally the genuine child’s lack 
of responsibility to the Olympians which makes Selina burn the pea- 
sticks so regardlessly on Trafalgar Day. 

Thus it may be only a seation of childhood which Grahame recaptures 
and describes so perfectly, but it is genuine in a way which no writer had 
achieved before — and in a perfection of setting which no writer in this 
vein has equalled since. The section is largely that of the imaginary life 
which most children lead to a greater or lesser extent, for a longer or 
shorter time: that Imaginary world which indeed makes a Golden Age of 
its own part of childhood. Some of his charm may be that of nostalgia, 
even to a certain extent of escapism: but it is the escapism of a holiday, 
and the nostalgia is surely but a timely reminder of “benefits forgot.” 

The personal elament in the appreciation of books like The Golden 
Age and Dream Days doubtless makes fair criticism harder: even 
Grahame’s superb style and convincing skill in portraiture may not be 
enough if he is describing an alien scene and waking no recollections or 
recognitions in the reader’s memory. That a reader of this sort may find 
another kind of enjoyment in Grahame seems to be shown by Peter 
Green in hig recent biography which uses the books as quarries for a 
dedicated search for psychological tessere with which to reconstruct 
Grahame’s subcgnscious mind and character. 

Certainly Grahame’s own childhood must be mirrored fairly clearly in 
the stories; and the frustrating disappointment which debarred him from 
the academic career for which he longed and tied him to an office stool 
in London must have sent his mind scurrying back to the brief, bright 
days at “The Mount,’ Cookham Dene, in search of both comfort and 
escape. But the books gain nothing by our knowing more or less about 
their author’s life — even if Mr. Green is anywhere near the truth in his 
psychological reconstruction of Kenneth Grahame. Their virtues lie in 
the truth and beauty ccnveyed in picture after picture of the happier 
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aspects of childhood which they present so irresistibly — the quintessence 
of childhooc captured and held for us by the pen of a rare genius. Why 
Grahame wés able to recapture his Dream Days so vividly, whether the 
ability to dc 30 meant some sort of inability to come tc terms with the 
adult world o- which he was outwardly a member, may b2 of interest but 
has no bearinz on the books themselves. 

On his wav back to the Golden Age, Grahame produced as prologue 
a little volume of Pagan Papers (1894) which deserve remembering 
among minor works of the period, and a charming, but a trifle dated, 
story, “The =eadswoman” (Yellow Book, October 1894; separately in 
1898), too readily overlooked. The Golden Age and Dream Days stories 
and sketches were all written and published by the end of 1898, culminat- 
ing in “The Reluctent Dragon,” which is incidental to bis cycle rather 
than a part of it. 

In its kind ‘The Reluctant Dragon” is a masterpiece, and many readers 
consider it Graname’s finest work. Shorn of its prologue and epilogue, it 
is as timeless snd undated as any fairy-tale and has had few followers 
and no rivals — while the Golden Age stories, besides the inevitable touch 
of period atmcsphere which is now apparent in at least their superficial 
aspects, have been copied ad nauseam and have inspired directly or in- 
directly, or at East left their mark on, all subsequent children’s litera- 
ture in which children themselves play a part— from The Treasure 
Seekers to Swa-lows and Amazons, and beyond. 

Having said ais say, Kenneth Grahame laid down his pen after “The 
Reluctant Dragcn,” and took it up again only by chance. As was to be 
expected, he prcred the best of story-tellers when his own small son began 
to demand such entertainment: a necessary convalescence at the sea-side 
which Grahame 2ould not share turned the oral and ephemeral saga of 
Toad’s adventures into a series of letters which formed the nucleus of 
The Wind in the Wiliows (1908) — generally recogrfized as one of the 
half-dozen greatest children’s books in the language, having, Hke its peers, 
almost as strong an appeal to the adult as to the child.. 

The new bock was the logical development from “The Reluctant 
Dragon,” aided ty the fresh and vivid strand of inspiration shot through 
it by the presenc of the listening child — who doubtless, as seems bound 
to happen in suck cases, added a good deal more than a mere incentive 
to the story: Kenneth’s Dream Days of the past mingling with the Golden 
Age in which Alestair was still living. 

But The Wing in the Willows needs no further praise, as its record of 
well over a hundred editions in sixty years has shown. It has usurped the 
fame of Grahame’s earlier masterpieces, and its appeal, as I have tried 
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to show, is obviously far wider. Nevertheless many of Grahame’s most 
devoted admirers turn back far more readily to The Golden Age and 
Dream Days than to The Wind in the Willows. Can we not at least 
claim that Swinburne’s description of the earliest be stretched to contain 
all three, and agree that all are books “almost too praiseworthy for praise”? 

ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


Expository 

Why 
do you have such material concepts 
oi Heaven? 
Why? 
Because 
the Heaven 
or the Heavens 
which we have in mind 
are material in their way 
as the lower world 
is material in its way, 
The difference is 

*that the matter 
which composes the higher worlds 
is a much finer 
and much more subtle matter 
and also, 
because of its higher frequency, 
more solid and more substantial 

° and correspondingly of greater density 
than the unstable coarsely grained matter 
which loosely makes up our lower world. 
It is a matter, moreover, 
which is much more obedient and responsive 
to thought, . 
so much more so, 
that we may learn in time 
to shape and order it directly 
with the willed and clarified intention 
of mind. 
DANIÐL SIMPKINS 


Man and Nature - 
The 1969 Reith Lectures and Their Significance 


Dr. Frank Fraser Darling, one of the best-known names in ecology, Vice- 
President ara Director of Research of the Conservation Foundation in 
Washington, sounced a clarion cell with his six B.B.C. Reith Lectures, 
given from 3 November to 14 December 1969. They were an eloquent, yet 
scientific werring to mankind on the theme of “Wilderness and Plenty.” 
Wilderness thoes not mean derelict landscapes left by industrialization, 
but the habitats making up naturel balanced eco-systems, with a flexible 
broad spectrum of wild plant and animal life. 

Man, Dr. Darling said, is impoverishing his generous heritage from 
the planet, {trough increase of population and by man-created pollution. 
He traced tae history of man’s usage of the planet, from the first em- 
ployment of ‘ire, and agriculture, thus changing the primary ecological 
patterns, down to the technical and industrial developments that have 
produced barren hills, silted and poisoned rivers and lakes, plundered 
forests, mass Jamace to wild life through hunting massacres and pesti- 
cides, & polluted atmosphere, radioactive fall-out, and the dumping of vast 
industrial wastes. Dr. Darling’s brief glance at what is happening in dif- 
ferent countr.es leaves no room for easy optimism. 

Prestige po.itics and technology, he declared, have conditioned us into 
the notion that we must not impede “progress” nor our “expanding 
economy,” no matter at what cost (“The supersonic aircraft must be 
produced simp.y because it can be”), and wwl inevitably carry us to 
disaster unless we change the man-centred values that are our Judaic- 
Christian inher-tance. 


Many scientsts who have cast the God-idea aside still bow to the unknowable, 
the Divine Groiid that the mystics of all religions and races acknowledge. Tech- 
nology, on the ofzer hand, is not impersonal ; it is not of nature, but of man, and now 
that it is showinz the power to direct man as a species, is becoming Technology with a 
capital “‘t‘’: the cew God, man’s creation of an extension of himself to which he seems 
inclined to relinqi:sh the power of free will which we have prized so much and 
accepted as beinz part of our difference, our apartness, from the animal world, 


He condemazd the so-called practical man who only thinks of the 
noble wilderness— the forests and other natural habitats—in terms of 
use to commerce. Yet the wholg world of nature is in the service of man 
if he will but xake fellowship with it, for it provides for his needs, 
removes the pcllutanta, regulates the vital atmosphere and regenerates 
waste products in the great wheel of life. 

Dr. Darling described some of the valuable work of various conser- 
vation societies and national parks that have grown up in differert countries 
out of the increasing recognition of this urgent need for an ecological ap- 
proach, urgent if it is not to be too late. Conservation is neither senti- 
mentality nor mere expediency. It is rather an ethic of responsibility, “to 
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be sought by spiritual and intellectual effort of reflection.” He quoted from 
Aldo Leopold: 


We abuse land because we regard it as a commodity belonging to us. When 
we see land as a community to which we belong, we may begin to use it with love and 
respect. 


The love and respect we give the land will find a response, Exploita- 
tion of it brings environmental degradation, with its psychological reactions 
on man himself. “If he lives with it as a husbandman calling it home, he 
will almost unconsciously produce” landscape and living places both pleas- 
ing and biologically productive. 

These lectures have been warmly welcomed, as coming at a timely 
moment. James Wentworth Day also pleads for the ancient hardwood 
forests of Britain, lest we turn the country into “The Dust Bowl of 
Europe” (Daily Telegraph Magazine, 12 December 1966). There is cur- 
rently great concern about the mysterious mass deaths of sea birds in 
the northern Irish Sea, of seals off Cornwall, and of water-fowl in St. 
James’s Park, London. Many countries are tightening controls on ppor and ` 
other insecticides. Certain antibiotics in farm-animals’ food will be banned 
in Britain, as well as certain additives to human food. Efforts are increas- 
ing in the U.S.A. to “ban the car” as being responsible for at least sixty 
per cent of national air pollution. And the U.S. student protest movement 
is beginning to make common cause with the conservationists in support 
of ecology. 

The end of each- century has always seen a crescendo of troubles, but, 
in many cases, these hawe been, so to say, the concomitants of transition. 
There are interesting parallels today with the eighteenth century — a turn- 
ing away from a one-eyed reason, from dead orthodoxies, whether in relig- 
ion, politics, science, economics, or any other field, and a “return to nature,” 
a quest for a more personal religious experience, a demand for freedom. 

One danger in the present student movement is the idea that the past 
is Meaningless, and progress depends on ignoring it. We are beginning 
to realize that thg living, spatial, biosphere must be understood in all its 
relationships, and, as Dr. Darling has said, technology, which, wrongly 
used, has caused so much harm, can also be the tool of rehabilitation. 
But we have yet to learn that, in time, we must synthesize past, present, 
and future as a whole also, with its cyclic actions and reactions, and learn 
from them. 3 

Civilization is at a junction point, but the Reith lectures with their 
challenge and warning, and their encouragement, surely form one of the 
signposts to a further stage on the right-hand road. 

L, MARR 


New Books and Old 


“Two Robert Brownings ?”* 


THIS BOOK not only tells Browning’s 
story attractivel-7 and analyses his per- 
sonality with distinction but, what is 
more immediately important, effectively 
dethrones Betty Miller. This misguided 
lady, now deceazed, published in 1952 
a book entitled Robert Browning: A 
Portrait. The kook was a travesty, 
based on Freudian psychology, and dis- 
torted Brownings life and character, 
his poetry and wis relations with his 
wife, but it was accepted by most of 
the critics, and my article in English, 
reprinted in my 200k Amphibian, was 
an almost solitar, voice of protest. I 
feared that the -wisted image of the 
poet would hold the field for at least a 
generation, but now Miss Maisie Ward, 
well known as the biographer of Ches- 
terton, has writtem a book which puts 
Betty Miller firmly in her place and 
restores Browning to his pedestal as 
one of the pair of immortal lovers and 
poetically the rival of Tennyson. 

This book is tke second volume of 
the new biograph:, the first volume 
having been published last year, and 
well received. The complete work is 
called Robert Browting and His World; 
this volume, Two Robert Brownings? 
It covers the years from 1861, when 
Elizabeth died, to the year of his own 
death in 1889. The reference is to the 
fact that after his wife’s death the poet 
seemed to devote as much of his atten- 
tion to social activities s to poetry. 
Miss Ward’s delving into the circum- 
stances of Brownings life in these later 
years leads her to -he conclusion that 
there was nothing incompatible be- 
tween the Browning who wrote and the 
Browning who so assiduously dined out. 


Indeed, the dichotomy is not to be 
found only in Browning. He was a 
diner-out of some magnitude, but the 
Elizabethan dramatists were even 
greater drinkers-out, and remained 
supremely great poets There were two 
Matthew Arnolds, one of them an In- 
spector of Schools, Elict was a publisher. 
All poets cannot be poets all the time, 
like Shelley, and we cannot feel sure 
that his harmless dissipations were bad 
for his poetry. Few poets continue 
writing at their best level much after 
forty-five; Browning put heaps of 
genius, though not of the first order, 
into “Fifine,” with its Prologue and 
Epilogue, “Amphibian,” and ‘“House- 
holder,” both worthy of his best period. 
Miss Ward has much to say about 
the women who furnished so much 
companionship for the now popular 
poet, from Julia Wedgwood to Lady 
Ashburton. The friendship with Julia 
Wedgwood was (as least on his part) 
almost entirely intellectual, and Miss 
Ward goes fully into the valuable dis- 
cussions between the two on the great 
poem of this time, The Ring and the 
Book. The relationship with the great 
lady who was the widow (and second 
wife) of Lord Ashburtcn, whose first 
wife had played such havoc in the lives 
of Jane and Thomas Carlyle, proceeded 
on more romantic “terms, and Miss 
Ward is inclined to think it was the 
lady, ‘not the poet, who proposed that 
be should venture on a second mar- 
riage. (A note promises a fuller investi- 
gation by the Rev. William Whitla.) 
But there were many men friends, 
frequently poets, Rossetzi and Swin- 
burne among them, and Miss Ward 


* Robert Browning aad His World. Vol. II: Two Robert Brownings? ( 1861-1829) . By MAISIE 
WARD. (Cassel and Com zany Ltd., London, xiv-+ 837 pp. Illustrated. 1969. 45s.) 
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writes well about them. And there 
were the two giants, Tennyson and 
Carlyle, both intimate friends of 
Browning, and both given full atten- 
tion here. Carlyle in particular is 
studied with such completeness and 
originality that he almost steals the 
thunder from the subject of the biog- 
raphy. 

An original feature of this biography 
is the amount of attention and interest 
devoted to Pen, the son of Robert and 
Elizabeth, born in 1849. Most readers 
find the young man a little tiresome, 
but Miss Ward is more sympathetic, 
and builds up an interesting picture of 
Pen and his relations with his father. 
Pen had been twelve when Elizabeth’s 
death came, to leave her husband 
grieving but free to undo the harm 
which he thought had been done by her 
strange ways of bringing up the child. It 
is possible that had she lived and con- 
tinued the process, with the modifica- 
tions that would have suggested them- 
selves to her wise mind, the result would 
have been good, not bad, and it is also 
possible that Browning’s abrupt and 
ruthless termination of the process and 
change-over to normality caused a spiri- 
tual shock that may have permanently 
affected the unconscious mind, and 
even set up an unconscious sense of 
resentment. Something is necessary to 
account for the subsequent lack of 
quality in Elizabeth’s son. 

Browning entered on the business of 
the boy’s education wjthout delay, and 
Miss Ward gives a minute account of 
the gallant fight of the father to over- 
come the resistance of the son to all 
efforts for his godd. Pen was indolent 
and irresponsible, but his father never 
ceased to love him or lost faith in his 
possibilities. Like Hartley Coleridge 
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seventy years earlier — whose streak of 
inherited genius was greater as his pec- 
cadillos were more serious—-he was 
thrown out of Oxford, and it is heart- 
rending to think of the two middle- 
aged poet-fathers pleading with stony- 
hearted authority for remission of 
sentence. There is an Epilogue on Pen 
in which Miss Ward rounds off the sad 
story. It bad begun with Browning, 
after his wife’s death, writing to his 
sister, Sarianna, “Pen has been perfect 
to me,” and closes with the last words 
he spoke —— “My dear Boy, my dear 
Boy.” 

Miss Ward relies much on Henry 
James, who knew Browning well and 
studied him profoundly. James was so 
convinced of the truth of “the two 
Brownings” that in his stories he pre- 
sented him as having two separate phys- 
ical identities, and Miss Ward sug- 
gests that such “myth” or image, as 
conceived and presented by a great 
artist like James, is the only way of 
apprehending the complexity, the dual- 
ity of Browning’s mind and personality. 
Such myth must present d figure of 
heroic proportions. A great genius, not 
entirely poetic, and-—till 1861—a 
great man. 

Aristotle insisted that the “hero” — 
or at least the “tragic hero” — and I 
do not pretend that there was any- 
thing tragic about Browning or his fate 
-—— must have a “flaw,” even a fatal 
flaw. With Browning it was that having 
known the supreme experience of lov- 
ing Elizabeth he failed to keep her 
“memory unperplexed.” This was not 
fatal to him, but it made him a lesser 
man, and it flaws for us his image, the 
image otherwise so noble and lovely, 
offered by Miss Ward in her refreshing 
biography. 

HENRY CHARLES DUFFIN 


Frst-hand Knowledge of the Sema Nagas* 


MR. J. H. HUTTON served as an Officer 
of the 1.c.s. in tne Naga Hills for nearly 
twenty years, and curing that time 
acquired an infimate and sympathetic 
understanding cf the traditions, ways 
of life, attitud and interrelationships 
of the various Naga peoples with whom 
as an administ-etor he was directly or 
indirectly concemed. His book on the 
Angami Nagas, ūrst published in 1921, 
is a little classic pf its kind; it was fol- 
lowed closely during the next few years 
by the study of -he Sema Nagas under 
review, and by parallel studies of the 
Ao and Lbota feoples carried out with 
his co-operation bv his colleague J. P. 
Mills. For readers who have little or 
no previous know edge of the Nagas, it 


is perhaps unfortimate that The Angani - 


Nagas was not r32-issued first, as this 
book on the Semas deliberately omits 
any discussion 3° themes— some of 
them of profourc general interest — 
which the author bad already dealt with 
in his earlier bonz. This, however, is 
likely soon to be rectified. 

In his preface te the present edition 
Mr.. Hutton has made it clear that there 
has been no attenpt to “bring the 
book up to date.’ and that it is in 
essence a historicel record of Sema life 
as it was two gene<ations ago. “If the 
second edition of “his account of the 
Sema tribe helps ta2m or any others to 
understand their p-esent in the light of 
their past it will have amply fulfilled 
its purpose.” 

The book gives 2 careful descriptive 
account, illustrated Ly photographs and 
line drawings, of -he general appear- 
ance, dress, and weadons of the Semas, 
their domestic life, their polity, laws, 
and customs, their religion, language, 
and folklore, in six long chapters. The 
first-hand knowledg= recorded in these 
chapters, including events in which the 
author was personall7 involved, affect- 
ing named persons and villages on 


named dates, gives hs work an authen- 
ticity of its own. His scrupulousness in 
drawing attention to the ambiguity or 
uncertainty of some of his material 
reinforces one’s confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of what he sets down as 
“fact”? even when the facts in question 
seem most extraordinery to the conven- 
tionally educated mind. Some of the 
most bizarre of these relate to lycan- 
thropy — the fairly common but dread- 
ed faculty of entering into the body of 
an animal, usually a leopard, while the 
human body is asleep. Others relate to 
the tegkams or jungl>-spirits, and to 
the personal familiar spirit called 
aghan. Impressive instances of “second 
sight” are also on record. 

The author’s conclusions about the 
immediate and more remote origins and 
affinities of the Sema Nagas are sugges- 
tive in another field. Evidence- is ad- 
duced to show that their probable loca- 
tion before arriving in the Naga Hills 
was the Khoirao tribal country in Mani- 
pur State, from which they have moved 
north ang east to their present area, 
dividing in their thrust the “Naked 
Rengma” from his fellow-tribesman 
further west, and within the present 
century driving a wedge between two 
sections of Sangtams. “My general 
conclusion,” he writes, “is that the 
Semas are a composite tribe containing 
a larger proportion of Mongolian and 
Bodo blood fror the direction of the 
north and northwest than their Angami 
neighbours.” Another ,factor, however, 
is that the marked dependence of 
Sema villages on a secular chief, and 
their “almost nomadic” way of life up 
till recent times, are characteristics 
strongly recalling Kaki-Chin mores and 
in marked contrast to the egalitarian 
polity, and attachment to a permanent 
site, found in most Naga tribes. There 
is much in this ethnographical material, 
in fact, to suggest how superficial, and 


*The Sema Nagas. Ey J. H. HUTTON. ( Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, Bombay. 
467 pp. New Edition by direction of the Government of Nagaland, 1968, Rs, 40,00) 
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how subject to the accidents of history, 
the dividing lines drawn between men 
by our politics and our prejudices may 
be 


In still another aspect, one may per- 
haps hope that the understanding of 
the present “in the light of the past” 
which Mr. Hutton sees as the purpose 
of this new edition may lead to effective 
action, alike by Semas and their fellow 
Nagas, in areas of life which may fate- 
fully affect the future. Again and again 
in the course of this study the author 
refers to the urgency of modifving the 
ancient practice of jiuming if perma- 
nent injury is not to be done to the 
land and to its ability to support its 
human and animal populations. It 
seems doubtful, fifty years later, whether 
the increased urgency of this policy is 
even now widely enough understood, or 
whether enough Nagas even now real- 
ize the serious results which are bound 
to follow from over-exploitation of their 
forest resources for short-term profit. 

Another most relevant matter is 
raised by Mr. Hutton in a letter re- 
printed as Appendix 1v in this volume. 
He refers to suggestions that had ap- 
parently been made that the miighemi 
(“orphan”) system in Sema villages 
should be abolished, and comments: 

Such an abolition would have the effect of 
undermining the authority of the chief, seri- 
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Gandhi the Writer (The Image As It 
Grew). By BHABANI BHATTACHARYA. 
(National Book Ttust, New Delhi. 
328 pp. 1969. Rs. 9.00) 

Gandhiji did an immense amount of 
writing, mostly fer his periodicals. With 
no pretensions to being a literary per- 
son, he yet produced great literature, 
judged by any standards. This was be- 
cause of 


the care and thought he bestowed on what- 

ever he wrote ... his insistence on right ex- 

pression ... on the necessity of not using one 

word more than necessary, his appreciation 

of a good literary style, 

in the words of Amrit Kaur. This book 
6 
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ously disturbing the whole tribe, and causing 
a vast increase of petty litigation ... Even if 
exception be taken to certain features of the 
system, there is much to be said for leaving 
it to die a natural death in course of time. 
Interference with long-established custom, 
however reasonable on the face of it, has un- 
looked-for consequences. 


Mr. Hutton’s particular examples 
may no longer be relevant, but his 
warning against the impositions, in the 
name of “progress,” of methods of 
government, legal requirements. or 
superficial status symbols which are 
alien to the tradition and outlook of 
any people is one which our modern 
“welfare-statism” needs to take to 
heart. Those of us who have watched 
in bitter helplessness while some coarse- 
growing alien weed, carelessly imported, 
chokes out the delicate and lovely 
native plants of our forests to their 
lasting impoverishment dread the effects 
of our strident steam-roller modernity 
on the equally delicate treasures of 
human achievement in places such as 
Nagaland. Mr. Hutton’s warning is not 
the voice of obscurantism: it is the 
voice of all who believe, with the poet 
Tagore, that the variety and individual- 
ity of every human culture counts for 
the enrichment of the whole. 

MARJORIE SYKES 


SSE 
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by a well-known Indian writer is a wel- 
come and a distinctive contribution to 
Gandhian studies. It does, however, 
more than assess Gandhi as a writer. 
It is “composed essentially of Gandhiji’s 
revelations of himself through one 
medium alone, the written word” — in 
other words, it deals with his spiritual 
growth and how “he chiselled himself” 
to near perfection. The book, in effect, 
is thus almost a full-length (non-politi- 
cal) biography, though not presented in 
strict chronological sequence. It is well 
documented, bears evidence of pains- 
taking study, and is marked by sensi- 
tivity and devotion. 


30 THÉ ARYAN PATH 


After a brief account of Gandhi’s 
zarly years, the author recounts the ear- 
ty reading of Gandhi, who studied with 
earnestness and a sense of purpose what- 
ever he read. How the writings of Tol- 
stoy, Ruskin, and Thoreau influenced 
Fim is well braught out. The mutual 
relations between Gandhi and Tagore 
form the theme of two interesting and 
moving chapters. The contacts made 
by Gandhi with the master spirits of 
Europe and America, and his meeting 
with Romain Roiland in particular, are 
described in vivid detail. “The Hymns 
ard Songs He Lcved” is an interesting 
chapter, which includes Gandhi’s trans- 
lations of severa. of these, and inci- 
dentally reveals kis literary craftsman- 
ship. Hind Swara; was written in 1908 
and reprinted in 1938. The author 
refers to the special number brought 
out then by THE ARYAN PATH (Septem- 
ber 1938), and quotes the opinions of 
some of the world’s leading thinkers- on 
the book. Gandhi’s own Gujarati writ- 
ing had profound influence on ‘modern 
Gujarati writers; but his influence on 
other contemporary Indian regional 
literatures was no Ess marked. All this 
is well surveyed by the author, though 


Within the Four Seas: The Dialogue 
of East and West. B7 JOSEPH NEEDHAM. 
(Gecrge Allen and Unwin Ltd., Lon- 
don. 228 pp. 1969, 40s.) 

Joseph Needham 5 the present Mas- 
ter cf Caius Collece, Cambridge, an 
eminent biochemist and embryologist 
working on the borderline of physio- 
logical chemistry and the morphological 
sciences. He is a Fe low o? the Royal 
Society. He was imfluenced by the 
friendship of Chinese scientific col- 
leagues, and embarked on the study *of 
their -anguage and culture. Dr. Need- 
ham ed a mission of scientific and 
technological liaison which gave him 
four y2ars of life in China, and since 
the Communist revolition he has re- 
visited China thrice. This book com- 
prises some among the significant 
essays he has written an China, but his 
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Telugu literature is somehow omitted. 
The penultimate chaptér deals with 
Martin Luther King, and the final 
chapter contains a selection of tributes 
to Gandhi from all over the world. 
The book ends’ with a chronology of 
Gandhi’s life, “mainly cultural,” Ref- 
erences and Notes by chapters (which 


‘ more than make up for a pibhosrepey) ; 


and an Index. 

Gandhi was an effective and prolific 
letter-writer. The author explains in 
an Appendix why he was unable to deal 
with this important aspect of Gandhi’s 
writing. The omission is much to be 
regretted. 

A few slips have crept into the book: 
Gandhi tried to meet Swami Viveka- 
panda in'1901, not in 1896 (p. 27). 
Masti Venkatesa Iyengar is not the 
author oi Jelegara but Kuvempu, nor 
of Chomana Dudi, which is by K. S. 
Karanth (p. 231). 

Though the wide latitude that the 
author has permitted himself in pre- 
senting his thesis has resulted in a cer- 


-tain amount of discursfveness, his de- 


voted labours have givea us a book of 
great interest and enduring value. 
K. SAMPATHGIRI RAO 
+ 


massive study of China, Science and 
Civilization in China, is under publica- 
tion in a number of valumes by the 
Cambridge University Press. 

Only two quotations from this learned 
and wise book are enougn to illustrate 
the wisdom of hs perspective: 


We have now good’ reason to think that 
the problems of the world will never be 
solved so long as they are considered only 
from a European point of view. It is neces- 
sary to see Europe fiom outside, to see 


"European history, and Europzan failure no 


less than European achievement, through the 
eyes of that larger part of humanity, the 
peoples of Asia (and indeed also of Africa). ... 


Christians today are called, I believe, to 
1e-think their entire position with regard to 
the other great civilizations and religions of 
the world. For aocial evolution does not stand 
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still; we aie no longer living in Origen’s 
time, no longer in the days of Thomas of 
Aquino, nor even of John Wesley — immea- 
surable advances have been made not only 
in knowledge of nature but also of other 
lands and othe: cultures of living brotheis 
and sisters to us, unknown in the old time 
or totally misunderstood. The difficulty of 
regarding oneself as the repository of a time- 
less truth is that one easily fails to recognize 


The Involved Man: Action and 
Reflection in the Life of a Teacher. By 
KENNETH C. BARNES. (George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., London 246 nn 
Revised and enlarged edition, 1969. 
42s., ie. £2.10) 

In the sense of this book, involved 
does not mean “entangled in difficulties” 
but “implicated in the world.” Jnex- 
tricably so, Kenneth Barnes would 
claim. As he says, we either give our- 
selves,.with all we have in us of love 
and knowledge and experience, to life’s 
successive situations or we stand back 
and let it all go to blazes. 

As one absorbs these thoughtful 
essays the personality and*insight of 
the author emerge as the connecting 
link between them. He is a Quaker. an 
ex-headmaster and founder of a co-edu- 
cational school wha is at the opposite 
pole from those teachers for whom life 
only begins when working hours end 
His thoughts on discipline in home and 
school, on punishment of children, and 
on forgiveness could only have been 
formed in an atmosphere of experimen- 
tal response to the demands of situa- 
tions, in particular those of a residential 
institution. 

But the chapter subjects range wider 
and deeper than the field of education. 
Several essays are concerned to show 


Stotrasamuccava: A Collection of 
Rare and Unpublished Stotras. Vol. 1. 
Edited by K. PARAMESWARA AITHAL. 
(The Adyar Library and Research 
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it in the new forms which jt comes to take: 
for the Holy Spirit makes all things new. 


Dr. Joseph Needham is a scientist of 
renown, a historian of ancient cultures, 
and a humanist of the liberal tradition 
interested and moved by all things an- 
cient and modern: a rare mind among 
the scholars of the East and the West. 
This book educates the reader in 
scholarly humility and wisdom. 

N. A. NIKAM 


the relevance of Jesus to the dilemmas, 
the evil and suffering, of our time. 
Whether we agree or not with the 
author’s Biblical interpretations, there 
is no denying the force of his chapter 
entitled “The Menace of Moralism,” 
one of the most cogent in the book. 
The essence of its message is that 
moralism is our worst enemy. When, 
as today, the nations think of one an- 
other as morally inferior, they create 
an almost insuperable barrier. Spon- 
taneous loving responsiveness comes be- 
fore any rules of law. 

To some the book may seem too pro- 
gressive, or too slanted to the Left, at 
least in part. It sees a corrupt economic 
and social system in which prosperity 
only increases industrial enmity and 
crime, a profit-making society resting on 
planned waste and the making of arma- 
ments, repugnant to students who are 
sick of the mess in which they find the 
world. But against a sombre back- 
ground of human failings Kenneth 
Barnes offers a practical, exciting, ex- 
perimental approach to life which, as 
he has found, does appeal to boys and 
girls. Among his pupils, he tells us, a 
teaching career is outstandingly the 
most popular — and what better compli- 
ment could there be to his influence on 
them? 

G. W. WHITEMAN 


Centre, Madras. 309 pp. 1969) 
Long after the lapse of the classical 

age in Sanskrit literature, even in the 

so-called dark age of decadence, San- 
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skrit continuec to catch popular fancy 
as the language par excellence of relig- 
ious prayer, Not to mention Vedic 
hymnology, the genre of stotra or devo- 
tional lyric in Sanskrit is as old as the 
epics and Puraras, some of them dating 
to a period eatlier than the Christian 
era. In the hands of court-poets like 
Bana and Maytra they attained poetic 
heights of meretricious ornamentation. 
So much so that literary critics like 
Kuntaka felt chary of admitting 
Puranic prayers as poetry. But in the 
hands of able leaders of thought and 
religion like Sarkara, Raimanuja, and 
Madhva the stofras once again attained 
a felicity of expression and depth of 
devotion having mass appeal. This new 
tradition attracte] a number of devo- 
tional poets who ised the genre to give 
expression to their religious devotion. A 
number of local ceities in holy shrines 
receive praise from poets who mostly 
choose to remain anonymous. 

It is indeed a vast body of devotional 
literature that we have in our several 


Tamil Heroic Poziry. By K. KAILASA- 
PATHY. (Oxford at the Clarendon Press. 
282 pp. 1968. 653) 

The ancient age cf Tamilnadu had its 
heroes and heroines, battlefields and 
princely halls, bards and prophets. The 
times were carefully etched in poetry 
by panar, kutiar, perunar, viralivar, 
piulavar, and akatunar. Vet, Tamil 
heroic poetry has been largely neglected 
by modern critics. For the first time, 
perhaps, the spirit of heroism that 
gleams in these poems dealing with Jove 
and war has been analysed in detail by 
Mr. Kailasapathy. Patrons, bards, 
heroes, heroines, cecles of seasons, 
Tamilian ethics and morals, and the 
philosophy of life erwumerated by the 
ancient Tamil people are carefully dis- 
cussed in various chapters. 

There are some original ccmparisons 
with characters and incidents in West- 
ern literature. Mr. Kailasapathy is 
particularly illuminating when he deals 
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MSS. libraries; and zhe Adyar Library 
deserves the gratituce of scholars for 
arranging a publication of some of the 
interesting stotras from its collection. 
The present collection contains 3 sto- 
tras addressed to Ganapati, 5 to Subrah- 
manya, 7 to Devi, and 25 to Siva 


Arunadri, Gangadharamakhin, Gana- 
patisastri, Cidambarestiri, JnanaSiva, 
‘Tyagaraja, Mahadeva, Venkatarama, 


and Venkatasubbakavi are some of the 
poets who reveal their identity here. 
Most of them hail from the South, 
from Tamilnadu in particular. 

The stotras have been very carefully 
edited from MSS. by Shri Parameswara 
Aithal and his “notes” at the end are 
also very useful. The literary value of 
the work as a whole is very uneven, 
most of the authors attempting only 
imitations of the ancieat models. Yet 
it will be found most helpful for an 
appreciation of the spirit of Indian cul- 
ture, deeply rooted in the masses, as 
preserved in the unbrozen stream of 
stotras up to our own times. 

K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 
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with Celti traditions. Again, the critic 
has used the Greek epics to advantage 
when detailing the functions of the 
bardic poet, his absorption in the 
genealogy of his hero, and the exploits 
immortalized in the verses of Ettutokai 
and Patiupattu, He also finds a striking 
similarity in the catalogues strung by 
the bards of Grgece and Tamilnadu. 
The tradition of the seven munificent 
chieftains belongs to this group. There 
are also catalogues of flowers and the 
names of Gods in Tamil heroic poetry. 

The chapter on the techrique of oral 
verse-making contains the keynote to 
Mr. Kailasapathy’s argument, which 
seeks to find Tamil heroic poetry an 
honoured place in the world’s heroic 
literature. He subscribes to the view that 
ancient Tamil poetry was first com- 
posed orally and recited in the halls of 
Tamil chieftains. This leads him to a 
detailed discussion of metre in Tamil, 
the repetition of set phrases and the 
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highly standardized nature of classical 
Tamil language. The stark heroism of 
the men and women of ancient Tamil- 
nadu forms the basis of the last chap- 
ter. It is refreshing to note that Mr. 
Kailasapathy can also “beyond” pure 
academic research and enter into the 
spirit of Tamil heroic poetry. For he 
rightly concludes: 


Because these heroic poems were fashioned 
in the formative period of Tamil national 
consciousness — they are the mainsprings of 
pan-Tamilian thoughts — and in the age of 


The Mirror of the Sky: Songs of the 
Bauls from Bengal. Translated from 
the original Bengali with Introduction 
and Notes by DEBEN BHATTACHARYA. 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd., Lon- 
don. 120 pp. 1969. Illustrated. 45s.) 

That the word “Baul” derives from 
Sanskrit vétwl, meaning mad, affected 
by wind, is interesting, for the ancient 
Greeks regarded inspiration (lit. 
“breath”} as a higher form of mad- 
ness, “the madness of those who are 
possessed by the Muses,” says Plato. 

The Bauls of Bengal are a small 
group of poets and musicians, some 
famous, many anonymous, drawn from 
the village labouring classes, who hold 
certain beliefs but reject formal relig- 
ion, and whose songs have two main 
purposes —to further their own en- 
lightenment and to jnstruct disciples. 
A Baul earns most of his living from 
his songs, singing from door to door to 
the accompaniment of drums, cymbals, 
or a lute. The ĝldest were composed 
during the eighteenth century but liter- 
ary interest in them was aroused only 
in 1925 through the lectures given by 
Rabindranath Tagore at the univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Oxford and 


Gipsy Wharf. (Sojan Badiar Ghat). 
By Jasim UDDIN, Translated from the 
Bengali by BARBARA PAINTER and YANN 
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“mighty” heroes whose lives have remained 
models in several important respects for sub- 
sequent kings and emperors, their memory 
persisted with great tenacity, as a symbol of 
a golden age. Perhaps the verse contained in 
the Purapporul Venpamalai, which, as has 
already been indicated, is later than the 
heroic poems, exemplifies this nostalgia. 

“The men of ancient race that appear fore- 
most in the fight wielding their swords; who 
stand as, in the universal deluge, some moun- 
tain top rises firm amid the flood; — what 
wonder if their glory lives when all false- 
hoods have passed away.” 


PREMA NANDAKUMAR 


through his pioneer work as a collector 
of what had not formerly been written 
down. 

Now the noted musicologist Deben 
Bhattacharya has visited the villages of 
Bengal to tape-record a number of 
these songs and gives us a hundred- 
and-fifty of them, with notes on the 
poets and an outline of the historical 
background and the Baul faith, in this 
beautiful book which has been specially 
prepared for the Indian Series of the 
Translation Collection of UNESCO. 

Most of the Baul songs are based on 
the enquiry into oneself and one’s rela- 
tionship to God, and into the meaning 
of life and death, all expressed in sim- 
ple village language and with the use 
of village scenes as imagery. Many are 
Vaishnavite in tone and others show 
Islamic influence, the Baul faith having 
attracted Bengali Muslims and even 
Sufi mystics. 

Alas that space forbids quotation 
from these highly individualistic, sen- 
sitive lyrics which teach ancient truths 
through such diverse symbols as the 
lotus and—yes—the modern aero- 
plane! 


JOAN N. BURNETT 


LOVELOCK with illustrations by HASHEM 
KAHN. (Unesco Collection of Represen- 
tative Works, Pakistan Series. George 
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Allen and Unwn Ltd., London. 196 
pp. 1969. 48s, i.e. £2.40) 

Born in 1902, Jasim Uddin is re- 
garded by many of those most com- 
petent to judge as one of Pakistan’s 
finest living poe:s. Since his long nar- 
rative poem, Sojen Badiar Ghat (which 
Mr. Lovelock remlers as Gipsy Wharf), 
was first published in Bengali in 
1933, it is certaimly time that a trans- 
lation was made available to English 
readers. This particular version, com- 
missioned by uNrsco for the Pakistan 
Literature Series, is the product of a 
happy collaboraticn between Mrs. Bai 
bara Painter, an American student of 
Bengali language and folklore who 
made the initial Anglicized draft, and 
the young English poet, Yann Love- 
lock, who was responsible not only for 
. the final version, but also for the reten- 
tion of the poetry and lvricism of the 
original, a quality that so often gets 
lost in the transation process. Mr. 
Lovelock informs as that, in making 
this version, he was quite prepared to 
sacririce literal accuracy in order to pro- 


The World of Premchand: Selected 
Stories of Premchazd. Translated by 
DAVID RUBIN. (UNESCO Asian Fiction 
Series. George Allen and Unwin Lid., 
London. 215 pp. 1969. 35s., Le. 
£1.75) 

Under the auspices of unEsco, the 
Hindi writer Premchand’s novel, The 
Gift of a Cow, was presented to the 
English-speaking reacer last year. It is 
now followed by a selection from his 
three hundred short stories which will 
delight all who enjoyed the novel by 
exhibiting in fragmentary fashion those 
same qualities of Lumour, realism, 
satire, and sympatty. Even these 
twenty-three brief items, picked and 
grouped under “The Village,” “The 
Town,” and “The Wor:d,” display the 
author’s remarkable sudpleness in danc- 
ing lightly from one outicok to another. 
These arise not only from caste and 
social standing but from personal greed, 
roguery, or cowardice. 
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duce a satisfying English poem with 
the feel of the original. As such, Gipsy 
Wharf can be warmly recommended. 
As Barbara Painter points out in her 
introduction, the plot of this long poem 
can be compared with Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet. The ill-starred lovers 
in the case are Sojan son of a prom- 
inent Moslem farmer, and Dulali, 
daughter of the village Headman, a 
Hindu of the Namasudra caste; but 
instead of a feud between rival families 
the action centres upor the conflict be- 
tween Moslem and Hindu communities, 
for which the unacceptable love-affair 
of Sojan and Dulali serves as a focal 
point of bitterness. Like Romeo and 
Juliet, the lovers die by taking poison, 
one after the other. At the time of writ- 
ing Gtpsy Wharf (when Bengal prob- 
ably had less complicated problems than 
it does today), Jasim Uddin was deep- 
ly involved with the villages of Fast 
Bengal, so that this poem takes life 
from actual experience, though it is, of 
course, highly romanticized. 
HOWARD SERGEANT 


The hypocrite, as shown in several 
tales of holy men, becon-es almost ac- 
ceptable through the author’s detached, 
good-humoured treatment of him. 
When the respected Pandit Moteram 
Shastri prepares, with a stomach filled 
to bursting, to observe a public protest 
fast, his temptation and fall to the lure 
of a bag of sweets are so gaily pre- 
sented that the satire on “moral vic- 
tory” becomes a highly comic affair. 
Premchand shows kis other face in 
those poignant stories of worthy fellows 
and earnest young women doomed to 
suffering and neglect as despised un- 
touchables. Here we may expect con- 
ditions to have dated; but the author’s 
broad understanding of all types and 
classes, his calm matured irony and 
criticism, are no less evident than his 
probing insight into the mentality of 
peasant, zamindar or student. 

Premchand does not consistently 
favour the underdog, who may be guilty 
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of cruel and jealous acts. Some ethical 
advice against pride and arrogance 
comes out in the tale of Jhingur and 
Buddhu; when the two farmers have 
wantonly destroyed each other’s pros- 
perity the humbled, penurious couple 


Theology and Meaning: A Critique 
of Metatheological Scepticism, By RAE- 
BURNE SEELEY HeETMpBrcKk. (George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 276 
pp. 1969. 50s., ie. £2.50) 

Metatheology is a theology about 
statements made abour God. Its tech- 
nique is a particular use of logic in the 
examination of such statements. Gener- 
ally, the latter seem to have had a bad 
time from the philosophers and — one 
had better use the word — metatheo- 
logians who have had a training in the 
technique; for generally they claim 
that the statements are nonsense: they 
are neither true nor false, they are not 
“cognitively significant,’ in other 
words, they are nothing. 

These philosophic efforts are of 
course important, for if the claim could 
be substantiated that ‘“G-séatements,” 
namely statements about God, are non- 
sense, that presumably would dispose 
of God — at least that is the impression 
given by the philosophers. Indeed, in 
addition to the results they claim come 
from their linguistic analyses, they go 


The People and Cities Conference, 
Coventry, 1968. (People and Cities 
Conference, Coventry Cathedral. 93 
pp. 1969. 10s.) 

In the twentieth century, for the first 
time in human history, the majority of 
mankind is being transferred from rural 
man to urban man. Urbanization is al- 
most as old as human organization into 
society itself, but mass urbanization, 
pointing towards the “global city,” is 
very much a modern phenomenon, and 
one both bristling with problems of 
organization and alive with many moral 
and ethical challenges. Many aspects of 
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meet over a meagre meal and lie down 
together to sleep. In these seemingly 
simple little narratives one senses the 
pulse of India, and under the partic- 
ularities of racial custom the pulse of 
all mankind, 

SYLVA NORMAN 


on to state that any talk about God 
indicates an inexcusable woolliness of 
mind, for the word supposes a synthesis 
of knowledge impossible in the frag- 
mented knowledge of today. Each intel- 
lectual discipline has its own depart- 
ment and never shall it meet any other. 
s Dr. Heimbeck is an exponent of 
metatheology, but does not agree with 
his colleagues who dispose of God by 
the practice of the method. He is able, 
to use his own descriptive phrases, to 
adopt “their strategy,” or take them on 
“on their own ground,” and prove that 
God statements are “cognitively sig- 
nificant.” One has the right therefore, 
presumably, to talk about God. 

His book is a fine display of intel- 
lectual discipline, If the general reader 
can stay the course — and this one did 
so gratefully — he will have an insight 
into the methods used by the metatheo- 
logians, and have a respect for them. 
There is something breath-taking in the 
work of men who, as it were, take on 
God single-handed. 

E. G. LFE 


both were considered in a great, world- 
wide conference convened at Coventry 
Cathedral in 1968 (see THE ARYAN 
PATH, October 1968). The key speeches 
and documents arising from that con- 
ference have been fully published now, 
and constitute not so much a record of 
a remarkable occasion, but rather, and 
much more valuably, a permanent con- 
tribution to our global understanding of 
man’s present and future life in cities. 
Religious leaders, sociologists, town 
planners, architects, social workers, 
philosophers and many others contrib- 
uted to the debate. The religious con- 
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victions and ph losophical stances rep- 
resented included Christianity, Hindu- 
ism, Islam, Jidaism, Marxism and 
Humanism. Eurove, Africa, Asia, the 
Americas all gave voice to their metro- 
politan tensions and points of creativ- 
ity; the Duke of Edirburgh’s opening 
address reveals his own keen interest in 


Culture and Creativity. By K. 
CHANDRASEKHARAN. (Macmillan and 
Company, Madras. 242 pp. 1969. 
Rs. 22.50) 


This is a colleccion of eleven lectures 
delivered by Shri K. Chandrasekharan 
as Tagore Professor of Humanities in 
the Madras University during 1966-7. 
The lectures have been carefully 
“shaped,” as is evident from volumi- 
nous details and numerous references, 
and were delivered with special refer- 
ence to the various aspects of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore’s life and his works. The 
lecturer has brougat the equipment of 
his deep and wide learning and culture 
to bear on a critical appreciation of the 
poet and of his pailosophy. The book 
is a very valuable addition to the ex- 
isting works on the poet. The poet may 
be considered a spiritual descendant of 
Valmiki, Vyasa, Buddha, and Kalidasa, 
with a fresh messaze of love and good 
will. His writings revolve round one 
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the subject. Of parcicular interest to 
Asian readers is KE. C. Sivarama- 
krishnan’s portrait of “Calcutta,” Harry 
Daniel on “Urban-Industrial Service in 
Kast Asia,” Dr. Raymond Pannikar on 
“The People of God and the Cities of 
Man,” and the study of Madras. 
BRIAN G. COOPER 


Upanisadic doctrine: ‘Out of love, all 
cometh; to love all returneth; and by 
love alone all is sustaired; because God 
is love.” This also constitutes the secret 
of the survival of India’s culture 
throughout the ages. 

The poet’s insight into the Indian 
ideals of life was very deep. His gospel 
was one of spiritual unity and divine 
immanence. To him, art was valuable as 
the gate of beauty through which one 
can enter the innermost shrine of the 
Infinite. He preaches the fulfilment of 
the soul in love, in renunciation, and 
in self-sacrifice. Like Swami Viveka- 
nanda, he yearnec for “Man-making.” 
To him, “nature was a fond mother, 
gladdening the eye of hs soul with the 
bright blossoms of beauzy and nourish- 
ing his spirit with the manna of sym- 
pathy and love.” A stucy of the poet’s 
life and works, therefore, is a multi- 
phased undertaking, ani as such has 
Shri Chandrasekharan carried it out. 

K. E. PARTHASARATHY 


Correspondence 


Celebration and Humanization 


REVOLUTION is discussed today through- 
out the world as never before; similarly, 
religion, for all the signs of its institu- 
tional decline in the West, on the world 
scale manifests resurzence and in many 
aspects revitalization. Aptly, the 1970 
international Studen: Christian Move- 
ment conference at Swanwick in Brit- 
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ain took for its theme “God’s Revolu- 
tion Now,” in an attemọt to explore 
the relationship between revolution and 
religion, and especially Caristianity. If 
we believe that the spiritual forces 
among mankind are the nost decisive 
ones for changing humanity, then the 
relationship cannot be neglected. In 
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parts of the world, it is historically 
clear: the revolution of Indian national- 
ism and independence from Britain was 
enormously in the debt of the spiritual- 
ity and religious wisdom of Mahatma 
Gandhi, while the continuing non-vio- 
lent revolution for the landless of India, 
Bhidén, primarily derives from the 
practical piety and personal inspiration 
of Vinoba Bhave. Yet, in many parts 
of the globe, the achievement of revolu- 
tion or the yearning for it is violent in 
method and language: what can religion 
say of such movements and moods? 
Christianity contains the dimension 
of hope which can sustain the yearning 
for revolution, whether violent où non- 
violent: religion calls for man to “cele- 
brate the transcendent in the here and 
now,” affirmed Geoffrey Ainger, an 
English Free Churchman whose actions 
for inter-racial harmony in London’s 
Notting Hill slum districts have given 
heart and hope to many there. The 
transcendent was not to be defined 
only in terms of eternal life, but also 
in the categories of “the beyond in the 
midst.” Transcendence included moral 
demand breaking in from God into the 
human situation, and a belief that 
under such moral demand “change is 
possible, there is something over and 
above our present condition, the present 
can be transformed, and such a possibil- 
ity is also a certainty.” From such an 
understanding of the “celebration of 
the transcendent,” the man of religion 
would understand today’s revolutionary 
turbulence, Ainger asserted. Such cele- 
bration resulted, in its turn, from “man’s 
awareness that he is celebrated by 
God”: the Deity celebrates man in that 
“he believes in us, trusts us and ac- 
cepts us”: without such a relationship 
no proper communication between man 
and God would be possible. For the 
Christian to grasp this and develop a 
“religious revolutionary life-style,” he 
must come to know a universal aware- 
ness of man, in terms of a “celebration 
of mankind.” Such would involve say- 
ing “Yes!” to the substance of God; 
“No!” to his shadow. The Christian in- 
sight of “repentance” in this context 
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would necessarily include “learning how 
to celebrate again.” 

A further dimension to the discussion 
was added by Theo Westow, a Roman 
Catholic historian and theologian, and 
exponent of the concepts of Teilhard 
de Chardin. He asserted that thinking 
about God could only be meaningful 
in the context of thinking about Man: 
“there is no relevant theology without 
a relevant and convincing anthropo- 
logy.” Westow insisted that men of 
religion had to have a proper historical 
and anthropological perspective, and 
understand the dynamic reality of the 
human community in process towards 
self-realization. 

Rejecting any notion of environmen- 
tal determinism, he argued for man as 
shaped by mankind: “we are not deter- 
mined by our environment, as sociol- 
ogists and psychologists are fond of 
saying: we are determined by our com- 
munity, the community of mankind.” 
The community of all mankind was 
more important than the individual: 
man did not create community so much 
as grow into it; “it is there before we 
start, and all we can do is to realize 
and to bring to perfection the funda- 
mental community which already exists 
in each of us, and holds us in its grasp.” 
Man’s preoccupation with personal 
security, individual advancement, and 
selfish concerns was at war with his des- 
tiny within the community of mankind 
as a whole: the proper function of 
Christianity, indeed of all true religion, 
was to turn man away from individual- 
istic concerns to the concerns of the 
whole human community, in terms of 
its fullest self-realization. 

Individualism had been the disease 
of Western Man: “once man opts for 
individualism, there is no way of life 
for him beyond that which assumes 
that his fellow human being is a poten- 
tial threat to his security and his sur- 
vival”; Western Man had too often 
falsely defined community as “a collec- 
tivity of equally self-centred individ- 
uals,” thus making community a threat 
rather than the promise of fulfilment. 
The phenomenon of Western individual- 
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ism had become essentially divisive, 
anti-social, and anticommunal: it 
needed to be repleced by community 
— awareness, nder God, with the 
emphasis on man discovering his full- 
ness in “the personalist community.” 
Theo Westow arzued that Christianity’s 
contribution towarcs building such a 
community lay in its emphasis on 
knowledge being worked out in per- 
sonal relationships. Christianity could 
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not be identified with the institutional 
forms of ecclesiasticism: its purpose 
was to contribute towards the humaniza- 
tion of the human family. The Chris- 
tian understanding of “revolution” was 
in terms of advancing such humaniza- 
tion, and necessitated a conversion of 
attitudes “so that we think, feel, and 
act primarily in terms of all mankind, 
as world-citizens.” 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


Ends and Sayings 


In 1965 the death penalty for “capi- 
tal” murder was experimentally abol- 
ished in Britain for five years. Now the 
Home Secretary, Mr. James Callaghan, 
has pushed forward the decision about 
abolishing it permanently or reverting 
to the administratively difficult 1957 
Homicide Act. Despite polls implying 
that 80% of the electorate were for 
retention of the ceata penalty, and an 
active, emotionally-geared campaign for 
it, the House of Commons voted, on 
16 December 1969, with a 158 majority, 
for the permanen: abolition of capital 
punishment for murder. Two days later, 
the House of Lords also approved, by 
46 votes. The Cwardien leader (16 
December 1969} expressed views 
similar to those of many public figures: 


Capital punishment is a unique moral] issue 
Britain ought not te shuffiz back into fhe 
dwindling ranks of the hanging countries. 
Capital punishment, zhe taking of a life in 
cold blood, is a barbaric institution. It is 
final and irremediabk. It i3 not a special 
deterrent to murde, as countries which 
abolished capital pun.shment some time ago 
have found. It contredicts the Christian be- 
licf in redemption. I is an Old Testament 
punishment practised by people who profess 


€.. ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
` —-SAMUEL BUTLER: Hudibras 


to believe that the New Testament matters 
more. 


Mr. Louis Blom-Csoper (The Ob- 
server, 9 November 1369) emphasized 
the further need to provide “both the 
therapeutic conditions necessary to a 
modern penal system and the high 
degree of security [in prisons] to make 
the publi feel safe.’ Mr. Callaghan, 
in his Commons speech, also announced 
a widespread Government-sponsored 
programme of research into causes and 
prevention of crime and violence. The 
Home Office report Murder 1957 to 
1968 (November 1969) and the report 
of a London Universit research team, 
led by Mr. Blom-Coaper (December 
1969) both indicate the irrelevance of 
capital punishment tc murder, and, 
from detailed analysis of evidence, draw 
conclusions of the relacive stability of 
the murder-manslaughter rate and the 
relative constancy of the murder pat- 
tern. It is “mainly a personal or family 
crime, committed for emotional rea- 
sons. No increase in murder by “‘pro- 
fessional criminals” has occurred since 
1965. Murder figures since the 1965 
abolition, as Norman Sarapnel pointed 
out (The Guardian, 17 December 
1969), in one whole year (205 during 
1968; 172 during 1969 up to the time 
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‘of the debate), were less than the num- 
bers that might expect to be killed on 
the roads in any weekend. The 1968 
‘figures, analysed by the Home Office 
Statistical Division, reveal that, after 
, omitting cases where the suspects com- 
mitted suicide, and cases of insanity or 
diminished responsibility, only 26 cases 
: would have previously qualified as 
“capital” murders. A further 14 were 
“in the course of theft,” for which 
juries, before abolition, only gave 60% 
“capital” verdicts. Any increase was in 
cases motivated by rage, jealousy, and 
other passions, oblivious ‘to reason and 
“deterrence” — the latter being the 
ostensible claim for retention of the 
. death penalty. 

Mr. Blom-Cooper sets the keynote 
for the future: 


_ The mature society learns that there is 
neither moral justification nor any social 
need to destroy the lives even of those 
who have killed and may kill again Rather 
it finds moral strength in the positive aim of 
improving the quality of life for those who 
must temporarily, or even permanently, have 
their liberty curtailed. The humane way in 
which we treat our most wicked and intrac- 
table citizens, will indicate the worth of our 
society. > 


` To this humane victory believers in 
reincarnation must add yet other causes 
for rejoicing. There is no proof that in 
destroying the body one annihilates the 
energies of thought and feeling that 
animated and were contained by it. 
With external contact cut off, imprison- 
_ ment in these till the normal term of 
1f> loosens their cohesion would be a 
far worse hell than any “life imprison- 
ment.” Further, when that which con- 
tained and partially expressed the evil, 
yet allowed for possible modification 
and reformation through life’s experi- 
ence, when that is destroyed, these 
forces, like poison gas let loose, could 
become -even more psychologically 
dangerous — and suicide epidemics also 
seem to support the proposition. Even 
for those who reject “reincarnation” 
the idea is worth consideration. 
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Alistair Cooke (The ‘Guardian, 15 
December 1969) prophesied that’ the 


‘child bearing the scars of vaccination 


against smallpox may perhaps soon be- 
come a rarity in the U.S.A. He cites the 


. current New England Journal of Medi- 


cine, which has publicized the simmer- 
ing doubts of epidemologists. 

.. about five hundred persons a year, especial- 
ly children with skin diseases and hormone 
deficiencies, develop pathological reactions to 
vaccination. .. over two hundred people will 
die in the next thirty vears from this cause 
It is a small number but ...larger than the 
probable deaths from smallpox, if there were 
an “imported outbreak every three years for 
the rest of tha century ” 


These are the views of two experts in 
the U.S. Public Health Service, and 
though some of their statements are 
sure to be disputed by medical conser- 
vatives, some States in the U.S.A. are 
already considering abolishing vaccina- - 
tion. 

In Britain the Oral Contraceptive In- 
formation Centre has discovered from 
a survey of 800 men and women (in 
different regions and classes) that 
people are afraid of the contraceptive 
pill. Only a handful of local authorities, 
-hough permitted to do so, provide 
birth control clinics.- A preliminary 
paper on the Royal College of General 


` Practitioners’ oral contraceptive study 


seems to imply a curious connection 
with smoking. Research is also being 
carried out as to whether the pill and 
cervical cancer are related. The Scowen 


‘Committee on the Safety of Drugs, fol- 


lowing doctors’ notifications of adverse 


` reactions, put out a warning (12 Decem- 


ber 1969) that women on oral contra- 
ceptives were at risk of thrombosis with 
pills containing too high a percentage 
of the hormone oestrogen. Out of a 
total of 30 brands on the market, only 
9, a new type with a lower oestrogen 
content, were recommended, and even 
this did not mean they were completely 
safe. 

A great deal of controversy has been 
aroused, but one thing stands out — 
that, generally speaking, we do not 
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know enough cf what is happening with 
the pill. This point is made by Ann 
Shearer (The Guzrdian, 15 December 
1969), who adds: 


Some scientists wonder why we are con- 
centrating so hard on the thrombosis risk 
which affects ony a tiny proportion of pill 
takers, when every single one of them is sur- 
fering cell changes waich can only be for the 
worse. 

It is not yet known what all these changes 
mean, or if the~ ave reversible. It is nct 
known how mary of them are caused by 
- oestrogen and how many by progestogen. 
We don’t know whetaer women of all varie- 
ties of welght {sould be taking the same 
doses, as they are now. 

But it seems that the cell changes must, 
over a period cf years, alter a woman's 
disease patterns f make them more like a 
man’s. There is scme indication of premature 
aging at the menopause. More frighteningly, 
there is a guspicon of infertility in future 
generations. 


What with -hese, and the present 
concern about the effects of smoking, 


the alarm aboui the profound psycho- . 


logical action and lorg-term effects of 
tranquillizers and such drugs, and other 
medical “second thoughts,” it begins to 
look as if a seed of natural common 
sense ig trying to sprout through the 
soil of ignorance and short-sightedness, 
though it will siil nave a hard task to 
force its growtk tkrough the rocks of 
vested interests. 





One of the dicficulties in understand- 
ing historical cycles is due to the failure 
to recognize that there are two trends 
active at the same time — just as there 
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is, very broadly speaking, a dual and 
opposing rhythm of day and night — 
daytime in the Eest is night in the 
West and vice versa, and similarly with 
winter and summer in north and south. 

So, historically, there are always two 
trends, one rising to spring-summer, the 
other experiencing autumn-winter, fol- 
lowed by a further curve that reverses 
the position. 

We are, it is said, in an age of in- 
creasing “permissiveness” (freedom and 
its shadow of licence). That is, we may 
be said to be rising towards the spring- 
summer of this trend. But, at the same 
time, we are reaping the fruits (often 
bitter) of “order” that has become re- 
pression in its autumn period, declining 
to winter. Hence we find the puzzling 
contradictions in the world. Amnesty 
International, whose aim is the protec- 
tion and liberation of “prisoners” of 
conscience” has published a “Black 
List” of eleven countries indicted for 
persecution and repression of trade 
unions, simply for “upholding the right 
to freedom of association” in these coun- 
tries. They comprise Spain, Russia 
(where unions are simply propaganda 
machines), Greece, Portugal, Mexico 
(governrfent-controlled), Argentina, 
Brazil, Indonesia (now some moderate 
union activity), Nepal, Pakistan, and 
South Africa, while union activity in 
some of the African states is said to be 
hazardous. 

The remedy canno- depend on either 
trend, “liberty” or “order,” by itself. 
It will come when the reconciliation be- 
tween the pairs of opposites is found 
and applied individially and collec- 
tively. 


i, 
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THE ARYAN PATH 


Point out the “Way” — however dimly, and 
lost among the host — as does the evening star 
to those who tread their path in darkness. 


— The Votce of the Silence 
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M. D. ALTEKAR 
The Amritanubhava of Jnaneshvara 


[We reprint this translation of the first chapter of the Amrtanubhava, 
together with the late Professor M. D. Altekar’s introductory note, from 
THE ARYAN PATH, December 1939. The original publication of this in THE 
ARYAN PATH Marked the first occasion when an extract from this mystical 
work was translated into English.—rn. | 


JNANESVARA OR JNANADEVA, Who is unanimously regarded as the greatest 
Marathi poet and philosopher, flourished at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and lived at the lopgest for not more than twenty-one years. His 
elder brother, Nivrttinatha, was Jñäneśvara’s guru; he had, besides, one 
younger brother and a sister, both of whom also wrote poetry. 

Jňānadeva has left two great works in Marathi, J#dnesvari or 
Bhévérthadipikd, a discussion of the Bhagavad-Gité, and Amrtdnubhava, 
an independent exposition of the Advaita Vedanta philosophy. Jadne$- 
vari is a large work, famous for its philosophic soundness as much as for 
its wonderful poetic qualities, and it is revered wherever Marathi is 
spoken as “the great book.” Amrtdnubhava is a small work but very in- 
tellectual in tregtment and beyond the grasp of the ordinary reader. The 
central doctrine in the Advaita Vedanta is the complete identity of 
Jivétman and Paramdtman (the individual and Deity). According to 
that doctrine whatever difference or diversity is seen is due to Avidyé or 
Mayda. To translate that word Méyé by “ignorance” does not bring out 
its full connotation. This Mdyd is also a part of the Paramdtman, and 
ultimately Paramdiman. 

In the Amrténubhava, the Paramdtman is called Siva while Sakti or 
Mayd is called Devi or the consort of Siva, and their identity is described 
with a view to elucidating the Advaita Vedanta doctrine, The whole book 
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is to be read in that light. The Amrténubhava does not indulge in poetry 
as much as ‘ae Jäãneśvarī does, but there are passages in the former 
which are exceedingly delicious as poetry, and, though the book is not as 
widely read es the JndneSvari, competent critics hold it an even greater 
work than the latter. Here a translation is given of the first chapter of 
this great wors. An attempt has been made to make the translation as 
literal as possible, because the writer holds (with many others) that 
translation is properly neither explanation nor summarizing. Of course, 
he hag tried tc make it intelliginle, and wherever moze words have 
seemed to be reeded to make the sense clear, or at any rate to make it 
less obscure, be has put in brackets. It often happens that in giving the 
sense of a passege in a different language, the translator’s own preposses- 
sions and prejudices get the better of the original sense, and that is why 
the method of almost literal translation is here adhered to. 


1. I worship the God Siva and the Goddess Sakti who are the source 
[of everything] who are the parents of the universe and who are free 
frem all limitations. 

2. In the mest beautiful of all places [in the Brahman] they are of 
the same body end in the same line; but the lover [the God Siva] who 
yearned to love enother person ag kis beloved, is [in fact] the beloved 
herself. [Thougt we think of them as two, they are one.] 

3. With the tremendous force of their love,ethey entirely swallow up 
each other [anc thus become one], but when they like to be two [as the 
lover and the beloved], they appear to be separate. 

4, [Because she limitation of number does not apply to them], each 
[of them] is noz even one at the same time, then how can being twofold 
suffice for the coaple? [How can being twofold give perfection to them 
when even onen33s is a limitation they do not brook?] Even when they 
assume form, we do not know what they really are’[what they are in 
truth, in essence]. 

5. What a yeerning for pleasure +o be enjoyed within oneself! [To 
realize that plegsure] they [first] become two and then attain perfect 
oneness and do rot allow that, oneness to be affected even in a light 
moment, 

6. They are the parents of a child which is this vast universe, but in 
spite of that they are so afraid of being separated that the couple are 
never away from 3ach other [so that the oneness continues unaffected]. 

7. They themselves witness in their own body the succession of life 
of the universes, consisting of the animate and the inanimate, but they 
do not allow the intervention of a third party. [In the management of 
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such a vast universe, the.two of them look after everything. |] 

8. They exist together, they shine forth together [by means of the 
same lustre]; the two continue to lead their life together in a spirit of 
unity and their existence together is without a beginning. 

9, When they feel that separateness is not right, they drown them- 
selves in the ocean of oneness, but when they wish to enjoy [for enjoy- 
ment, two are necessary] they seek twofoldness. 

10. The Devi [Godess] is perfect on account of the Deva [Siva] and 
he, too, would not be a master except for her. [He also is perfect on ac- 
count of her.] In fact, they are perfect by being complementary to each 
other. 

11. What a sweet union is this! The two are so vast that this uni- 
verse cannot accommodate them, and yet they are perfectly contained 
even in an atom. 

12. They will not create even a blade of grass without mutual agree- 
ment, and they love each other so dearly that each is the life and the 
soul of the other. 

13. They are very careful about their household affairs. When the 
master [the God Siva] retires to rest, the mistress of the house as a 
responsible person keeps awake. [When the Atman, the spiritual, sleeps, 
the Sakti or the material keeps awake and becomes powerful.] 

14. If one of them rises from sleep and is awake [when the spiritual 
awakens or the material is spiritualized] the whole house is destroyed 
and nothing remains behind. [The samsdra, this worldly life, is over, 
and Mukti, freedom absolute, is realized. ] 

15. They seek to contract their separate bodies in order to attain one- 
ness and because of their [apparent] separateness, they appear to be 
half-and-half [instead of being completely one]. 

16. They are objects of love to each other: each is a lover to the other 
and the two, being together, are completely happy. 

17. One is the God and the other is the Goddess; but this difference 
in name as a man and a woman really does not matter; in spite of the 
difference both are the same, both are Siva. The apparent difference, 
however, gives rise to the illusion that there is duality in this world. 

18. [But that is an illusion.] Just as two musical sticks produce but 
one musical sound, or just as two flowers strung together give out but 
one fragrance, or two lamps but one light; 

19. or just as the two lips speak but one thought, or the two eyes see 
but one sight; so also this whole world created by these two is [in essence] 
but one [not consisting of differences and distinctions]. 
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20. From time immemorial, this couple has been procucing [the illu- 
sion of] duality, but has been [really] feasting upon ths delicious food 
of oneness. 

21. She is such an excellent and faithful wife that she does not know 
Łow to exist unless her master is there. [The Sakti is the same as Siva 
and cannot exist apart from him.| And he, on his part, is unable to do 
anything if she is not with him. 

22. The master is in evidence because of the mistress; she is in ex- 
istence because of him; it is impossible to differentiate batween them. 

23. The task of distinguishing one from the other — sugar from sweet- 
ness, camphor from fragrance — would indeed be quite impossible. 

24. If you propose to remove all light from a lamp, zhe lamp itself 
will be in your hands; in the same manner, if you try to find out the 
essence of Sakti, you will comprehend Siva himself. 

25. The sun shines forth with lustre, but the source of the lustre is 
the sun itself. In the same manner, when separateness is conquered com- 

pletely, beauty alone shines forth. 
= 26. An object is the cause of its reflection and the reflection accurately 
reflects the object. In the same manner, behind this duality oneness 
shines forth. 

27. He whose existence 1s above controversy, even whan everything 
besides is proven to be non-existent, has been made into a householder 
[a man who has a family] by his wife (Sakti}. And he, with a view to 
creating this universe, has made a wife of her. 

28. Without her, the Beloved, even Siva cannot exist as Siva; she is 
created by Siva himself. 

29. It is her body that has created this universe, and also the God 
(Siva) with his godly powers. She has also created herself. 

30. Her husband is without a form; she felt ashamed of that. There- 
fore she created out of the beauty of her body this rich ornament in the 
form of this vast universe, the objects in which bear different names 
and shapes. e 

31. She, the fortunate one, has veny gracefully exhibited the grandeur 
of multiplicity, where even unity does not exist [because the idea of 
unity is relative to the idea of many, and where many are sbsent, unity 
also is automatically absent]. 

32. She contracted herself and the husband became prominent. He con- 
tracted himself and the wife became famous. [The knowledge of Brahman 
is in inverse proportion to the extent of Mdyd.] 

32. He was very eager to see her, so he [really free from all desires] 
was actuated to become the seer; but when he becomes indifferent [when 
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he does not wish to see her] his form disappears. [Form is also a limita- 
tion or upadhs.] 

34. In order to please his wife, he has clothed himself in this vast 
universe. [The God Siva is called Digambara, one with space as his 
garment.] When she is not there, he is without raiment. [He is without 
even a name or a form.] 

35. His form is so difficult to comprehend that [though he is every- 
where] he became invisible [and therefore some described him as the 
absence of existence], but in order to please Sakti, he has appeared in 
the form of this universe. 

- 36. She awakened him and started to feed him on i objects i in the 
universe, He ate up all the food [that was placed before him] and also 
her who served the food, and then only did he obtain satisfaction. [Then 
only was his hunger appeased.] 

37. When the husband was asleep [was inactive] she gave birth to all 
the animate and inanimate objects; when she is inactive [when she rests], 
he ceases to be master. [He ceases to be a man. ] 

38. When he hides behind her, we cannot know [comprehend] him. 
Each of them is like a mirror to the other. 

39. Siva unites with her and enjoys happiness. He can enjoy every- 
thing but will not enjoy anything without her. 

40. She is a part of him, he is her best beloved. They both unite and 
enjoy [food] together. e 

41, Sakti is as completely united with Siva as speed with a storm or 
lustre with gold; 

42. or fragrance with musk, or heat with fire. Such is the union of 
Siva and Sakti. 

43. But in their essence, there is only one and not two, just as when 
the sun rises, we forget night as well as day [because day is relative 
to night]. 

44. The two were as two, only as the result of the employment of the 
word “two.” But in their true essence, Siva and Sakti are one and the 
same, and repulse any attribute or condition. 

45. This oneness of Siva and Saktie completely swallows up their 
diversity produced on account of name and form. Jñänadeva reverently 
pays his homage to this couple who are really one— who are Siva and 
nothing else. 

46. When Siva and Sakti unite in an embrace, both become invisible, 
just as the power of sight diminishes and disappears when the night arrives. 

47. In trying to determine their real essence, all attempts of the 
power of words break down, just as, when the great destruction occurs 
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and the whole world is flooded with water, both the Ganges and the 
ocean lose their identity; 

48. or just as in the skies both the wind and its movements cease to 
exist, or Just as at the time of the great destruction, when all becomes 
oppressive brightness, the sun and light become identical. 


49. In the same manner, wher one tries to see him clearly, the one . 


who sees and that which he tries to see both cease to exist as the seer 
and the seen [because they becorne one and the same]. These two are 
one like that anc I worship them. 

50. When one tries to know them, not only does one not get even a 
‘drop of the water of the ocean one tries to fathom, but, moreover, in 
trying to know one ceases to exist oneselr. [All ego disavpears. ] 

51. Such is the oneness that pervades everywhere. It is absurd, under 
these circumstances, if in this unity I am here [as another, to break it up], 
to salute some one else. [At this stage of knowledge when one realizes the 
oneness in all diversity, unity alore prevails and the distinction between 
the worshipper and the worshipped must disappear.] 

52. And yet, just as an ornament of gold is not different from gold, 
though it stands out as a particular ornament, so is this worship offered 
by me to Siva ard Sakti. 

53. When the power of speech describes the power of speech, the sub- 
ject and the object become identical. And thus there is no contamina- 
tion of duality. ° 

54. The Ganges [in Sanskrit] is a feminine noun and the ocean is a 
masculine noun. They unite, and though we make a difference between 
them on account of these genders and nouns, are not both water without 
any distinction? 

55. The sun gives us power to see, and the sun is seen because of that 
power. But the sun is the same, the giver of the power and the object 
comprehended by the help of that power. 

56. The moonhght spreads rourd the disc of the moon, but they are 
one and not two. The light given by a lamp is not diferent from the 
lamp. You cannot separate the light from the lamp. 

57. The lustre on the pearl is only to be found on the pearl [not 
separately], and the cleaner the pearl is the brighter is its lustre. 

58. The word a OM is made of the three sounds, 3 a, g u, and 
qm, but that does not make the word a threefold ine The letter 7 n 
is written [used to be written in old Sanskrit] with three perpendicular 
lines, but it is one letter all the same and not three. 

59. Why should water not wear the flowers of waves if the latter give 
it more charm without interfering with its essential unity? 
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60. Thus I offer worship to Siva and Bhavani [Sakti], apparently 
two but always one in reality. 

61. When the mirror is taken away, the reflection of an object enters 
the object itself. When there is no breeze, the waves subside into the 
water. 

_ 62. When sleep is over, the person who slept is himself again. And 
thus have I given up egotism and worshipped the God and the Goddess. 

63. The salt gives up egotism and becomes the ocean itself. I have 
given up egotism and have become Siva and Sakti. 

64. Just as the inside of a plantain tree becomes the sky by giving 
up its own distinct existence [as we take off one after another of the 
layers of the trunk of the plantain tree, the trunk disappears], I, too, 
have, in worshipping thus [by giving up egotism], become one with 
Siva and Sakti. 

M. D. ALTEKAR 


Prayer 


We die a thousand deaths in one 
Day. We are undone 

By phantom fears 

Dark, menacing and weird 

That beat about and fill 

The labyrinthine mind. 


May we be saved 
From those unreal 
Mirages of deep dread, 
Filled so with light 
The fire of life 
Will burn them clear away, 
Will purify, array 
Us in Truth’s raiment bright. 
AUDREY 8, LA ROCHE 


K. E. PARTHASARATHY 
The Absolute and God in Vedanta 


[Shri K. E. Parthasarathy writes with his usual respectful understanding 
of the Vedarta apovroach to the fina! Reality. The philosopher’s Absolute 
and the devctee’s God are both expounded by Vedanta, and Shri Partha- 
sarathy brings out that they are not two but one. “That thou art” and 
“There dwell2th in the heart of every creature, O Arjuna, the Master — 
Iévara” are koth authoritative texts for the Vedanta tradition. 

Madame 3lavatsky remarks that the esoteric Wisdom-Religion is of 
none of the six Darganas but an inner truth which synthesizes them all. In 
that Teaching, Deity is both transcendent and immanent; but even the 
immanent Deity is not a personal God, though there are hierarchies of 
divine intelligences, who are as gods to us. The only sure place to seek 
God, says the ancient wisdom, is in the heart, where dwells each one’s 
Divine Self: ‘That thou art.”—nzn.] 


VEDANTA is not mere philosophy or mere religion. It is a philosophy of 
religion which kridges the gulf between revelation and r2ason by real- 
ization. The Upanisads, the Bhagavad-Gitd, and the Bra/vma-Su#tra form 
the triple basis of Vedanta philoscphy, and are popularly called Pras- 
thinatraya. Vecénta philosophy is a rational enquiry into the nature of 
Brahman, by knowing which everything is known. Brahman is eternal, 
pure, of the nature of consciousness, ever free. It is the truth, subtle 
pure existence, all-pervading and non-dual, the ocean of bliss. It is pre- 
mispada, the bazis of all love and life in the universe. It is the ignorance 
of this Reality that brings on misery and other evils. 

Max Müller has characterized Vedanta as “the most sublime philos- 
ophy and the mest satisfying religion.” It has also been remarked: “The 
religion that is most nearly akin to a philosophical construction would 
be that of Brahmanism.” The religious side of Ved&nta is not indepen- 
dent of its philosophic side; the two are co-ordinated by logizal reasoning 
and spiritual exp2rimentation. The Absolute as Truth ig realized through 
an immediate experienze of the Spirit; the Absolute as God is realized in 
the immediate sense or the Eternal Presence and Universal Immanence. 
The man of religion, as his devotion deepens, sees God in all things. “To 
see God everywhere is to see the Infinite in all things, the Eternal in 
and through the temporal.” 

The Absolute is the One—the one unchanging, eternal Reality be- 
hind all change. It is not only the source and support of all being but 
also the goal and consummation of all becoming. In the Chandogya 
Upanisad, Brahmcn is defined as the one without a second, by knowing 
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which as the cosmic ground, everything else is known; as, in truly 
knowing clay, everything that is made of clay is known. The Tattttriya 
Upantsad defines Brahman as That from which cit and acit, conscious- 
ness and non-consciousness, emerge, by which they are maintained, and 
into which they merge. The /Savadsya Upantsad declares the immanence 
of Brahman in all beings. The Brhadéranyaka Upanisad defines Brahman 
as the inner ruler of all beings. The Bhima Vidya defines the nature of 
Brahman as infinite bliss, and the Dahara Vidyd teaches the indwelling 
of Brahman in all beings. The Méndukya Upantsad defines the nature of 
Brahman as Om or Pranava. The Svetéswatara Upantsad expounds the 
nature of Brahman as God and the need for self-surrender to him and 
his grace. Brahman is both static and dynamic. It is purna (whole) not 
only in the mathematical sense of being the cosmic whole but in the meta- 
physical sense of being the soul and goal of the universe. 

“All this verily is Brahman,” says the Upantsad: “Sarvam khalvidam 
Brahma.” All things are Brahman; for they are all grounded in and sup- 
ported by. Brahman. The Brahman or the Absolute is not thought or 
force but the “living unity of essence and existence, of the ideal and 
real, and of knowlege, love, and beauty.” “Brahman,” says the Upantsad, 
“meditated within itself and desired to be many and became many,” or 
initiated the creative process with a view to revealing itself objectively 
and enjoying itself as a progressive manifestation of itself. The life, light, 
and joy or love of the Absolute or Brahman are the sustaining power 
in creation. They constitute the essence and substance of what is called 
the quality of sattwa. 

The quest for the Absolute is also the quest for completeness and per- 
fection and the urge to this quest is innate in all that is incomplete and 
imperfect. The Upanisads clearly show that the philosopher’s Absolute 
and the devotee’s God are one. It is Brahman to emphasize its tran- 
scendence of the finite, its unknowability, and its all-comprehensivenegs. 
It is God or [Swara to emphasize the deity-devotee relationship central 
to religious exptrience. Dr. Radhakrishnan has considered that the dis- 
tinction between the Absolute as Spirit and the Absolute as God is one 
of standpoint and not of essence. He h&s remarked: 


Philosophers may quarrel about the Absolute and God and eontend that 
God, the holy one who is worshipped, is different from the Absolute, which 
is the reality demonstrated by reason. But the religious consciousness has 
felt that the two are one. 


God as the object of worship implies a practical, conscious, moral 
relation between God and his devotee. According to Santkaracadrya, the 
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worship of God can facilitate the realization of the Absolute Reality. 
The God of Vedanta brings about the manifestation, preservation, and 
disappearance of the universe according to the eternal laws which govern 
these phenomena. Sankaracarya, in his introduction to ris commentary 
on the Bhagavad-Gité, says: “The Lord, always possessed as he is of 
infinite knowledge, supremacy, power, strength, might, and vigour, con- 
trols the Maya which belongs to him and through it appears as though 
he is born and embodied.” God appears, to bless the devozee, in the form 
in which the devotee meditates on him. Krsna says in the 3hagavad-Gitda: 


Whatever may be the form which each devotee seeks tc worship with 
faith, I alone make his faith steadfast (v1.21). 

I am the father of the universe, the Mother, the supporter, and the 
grandsire (rx.17). 

Fools disregard me when I assiame a human form, rot knowing My 
higher nature as the Supreme Lord of all beings. 


These forms are assumed by him so that his grace may flow towards 
his devotees. Every descent of the Lord is simultaneously an ascent of 
the creation towards the fullness of his life, light, and love. 

God, the creator and sustainer of the universe, is an embodiment of 
all high and auspizious attributes, not only omniscience and omnipotence 
but also perfect knowledge, justice, love, grace etc. The attributes of 
God can be classified into two main categories — epistemologico-ontologi- 
cal and ethico-religious. Of the traditional attributes, omnscience, omni- 
potence, and omnipresence belong to the first category, walle others be- 
long to the second category. The concept of God must be such as to 
held together the metaphysical and the ethical attributes, 

Vedanta contemplates both the immanence and the trenscendence of 
God. The immanence of God through root-substance (milaprakrti) has 
tha gracious object of enabling Jivas (individualized souls) to realize 
him and thereby gain the bliss of emancipation from samsdric bondage. 
This is explained clearly in the second chapter of the Tatttiriya Upani- 
sad, on “The Bliss of Brahman’: “He who knows Brahmen obtains the 
Highest” (1.1.1). In the same chapter we find: 


He [the supreme soul] desired, Let me become many ... He then ... having 
performed austerities brought into manifestation all these objects which 
now exist. Having brought them intc manifestation, he entered into them 
.. having entered, ne became whatever there is here. 


The transcendence of God is stated in the Bhagavad-Gitd: “I remain 
firraly supporting all this universe with a single portion of myself” 
(x.42). The same idea is also expressed in the Rgveda: “The entire world 
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of material phenomena is but a fourth of him; three-fourths of him are 
immortal, in the empyrean.” 

Krsna in the Gita calls himself “the friend of all beings’ (v.29), and 
again, “the sustainer, the Lord, the witness, the refuge, the friend, the 
place of origin and dissolution of the universe” (1x.18). Furthermore, 
he says of himself: 


There is nothing ordained for me to do in all the three worlds, nothing to 
gain which is not already in my possession. Still, I remain constantly 
engaged in my own activity, For, should I at any time not engage 
diligently in such activities, men would follow my example in all man- 
ner of ways. If I did not engage in activity, these worlds would be 
destroyed, I should become the cause of caste-commingling and I should 
have destroyed these people. (m1.22—24) 


The activities in which God is engaged are all intended for accom- 
plishnent of his cosmic purposes. He saves beings not only from the 
consequences of neglecting necessary action but also helps them to at- 
tain their ultimate goal. 

Being the universal helper, God becomes Sdstra-yont — womb of the 
science of knowledge (Brahma-Sitra, 1.1.3). He is the cause of eminent 
and revered systems of knowledge— the Rgveda is considered such — 
which illuminate the entire truth regarding Reality. God helps us not 
only by proclaiming the teaching we need for true knowledge of our- 
selves as beings of light and love but also by making each of us the 
channel for the transmission of his message of love to others. The Vedanta 
upholds the revelation: 


Whenever righteousness languishes and unrighteousness is at its height, I 
manifest myself in the world. I am born age after age for the protection 
of the good, for the destruction of those who do evil and for the establish- 
ment on a firm basis of the law of righteousness in the world. (Gita, 1v.7-8) 


Moreover, Krsna says: “I serve men in the way they approach me” 
(1v.11). It is thus that men form the family of the Divine Father —a 
brotherhood of his disciples or comrades bound together by a common 
obedience to him and observing the dutigs enjoined on them by him. 

The incarnations of God are, however, only exceptional instances of 
the help he renders to his universal family. For these occur only when 
men have fallen away from and forgotten the truths he has revealed to 
them. His love flows towards them in a perpetual stream of revelation 
of truth both through a succession of spiritual teachers and the special 
forms he takes to enlighten the minds and fulfil the needs and hopes of 
those who are steadfast in their devotion. 
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The conception of God as wisdom, beauty, love, and goodness is not 
merely an abstract demand of thcught. It is an actual and essential part 
of the religious experience. Sat or real being, cit or consciousness, and 
finanda or joy are the aspects of deity. God is called the sat-cit-dnanda- 
ghana purusa, the Self in which the qualities of sat, cit, and dnanda exist 
as solid concrete realities. 

The Brahma-Sutra (11.1.34) contemplates that God confers good and 
evil according te the Karma of the jivas, and so is neither partial nor 
destitute of sympathy. God has neither likes nor dislikes, neither friends 
nor foes (G#éd, 1v.29). He is related in the same way tc all beings, like 
the light of the sun. 

The conservation of ethical and moral values requires us to postulate 
the existence of the Supreme. Even Kant found it necessary to posit a 
Supreme Being zo meet the needs of “practical reason.” As Lotze says, 
the empty concent is to be filled in with the help of philosophy, religion, 
and ethics; and the ultimate principle of metaphysics becomes the ulti- 
mate prineiple of religion and ethics as well. God thus becomes the 
highest entity, ens entium. For Descartes, reality and perfection are 
synonymous. His idea of God is that of an infinite, dependent, omni- 
potent, omniscient consciousness. 

The Advaita philosophy speaks of the Absolute or Nirguna Brahman 
as the secondless sat or being, and of God as the product of mdyd, the 
highest reading of Nirguna Brahman by the iadividual. It is also due to 
m@ya that the jiva thinks of Brahman as saguna; but when médyd is 
removed by jndna (knowledge), what is false disappears like a dream 
or illusion and the. One without the second remains eternally. 

The Upanisads speak both of Nirguna Brahman and Saguna Brahman. 
Krsna also expounds in the G#té the distinction between Saguna and 
Nirguna Brahman. The Saguna and the Nirguna are the two inseparable 
facets of the ane Absolute. For universe and man ‘to aitain perfection, 
both aspects are necessary. While the Saguna deals with “energy” and 
‘force’ for manifestation and evolution, the Nirgusa aspect represents 
an apprehension of the Eternal Spirit. The two are inseparable. 

Both Advaita Vedanta and ViSistadvaita Vedanta accept Brahman, 
she ekamadvitiyam or one-without-a-second, as the ultimate Reality. 
But they differ in their interpretations of the unity of the being of 
Brahman. Advaita holds that the unity of Brahman is an absolute and 
undifferentiated unity. According to Visistadvaita, the unity of Brahman 
is not undifferentiated but self-differentiated. On account of self-differen- 
“jation, Brahman becomes the object of its own nanda or joy. Advaita 
denies the differentiation in the being of the Absolute. Brahman being 
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without any differentiation or duality cannot possibly be the cause of 
the creation of the universe. Hence Advaita considers that mdyd alone 
is responsible for the world process and even for the avatdras or incar- 
nations. Visistidvaita accepts the reality of the world process and the 
avatdras or incarnations of God. It conceives a subject-object relation 
in Brahman. Brahman realizes its own consciousness of jzdna by becoming 
the object of its own knowledge or thought. As knower, Brahman is 
Purusa and as the object of its knowledge, Brahman is Prakrti. The 
process of thought or knowledge is a process of difference in unity and 
the perfection of unity through difference. To adopt a familiar formula, 
Brahman separates itself from itself to return to itself to be itself. The 
world process is not an illusion, but a reality. In the world process also, 
the same formula applies. God separates himself from himself to return 
to himself to be himself. In this process, he reveals life, ight, and love 
in the fullest measure. 

Ramanuja, in his commentary on the Brahma-S#tra (11.11.11), says: 
“Brahman’s nature is above all imperfections and constitutes many 
blessed qualities. In Him are combined energy, strength, might, wisdom, 
valour and all other noble qualities. He is the highest of the high and 
no pain or other imperfections affect Him.” The Divine personality of 
God is out of the ordinary, beyond the reach of imagination or thought, 
different in structure from that of any mortal, and presents new and 
lovable forms of beauty every moment. 

Vedanta is value-orlented and the highest value is Beauty. The Ab- 
solute is unconditioned Beauty. “Raso vai sak,’ says the Tatthiriya 
Upanisad — “Verily the Atman is the rasa or essence.” The Self is the 
source of bliss and happiness and it is only on obtaining the Self that 
one becomes truly happy. If Brahman is Beauty and Bliss, God is Beauti- 
ful and Blissful. It has been declared that the duality postulated for the 
sake of the devotet is ever more beautiful than non-duality. 

Vedanta as a philosophy of religion equates the Absolute of meta- 
physics with the God of religion and recognizes the unity of the con- 
templative, the active, and the aesthetic ideals of truth, goodness, and 
beauty. The supreme value of the spiritpal experiments and experiences 
of great souls lies in harmonizing the various approaches. To them God 
is both personal and impersonal. It was their mission to demonstrate to 
the world that there is an underlying unity and that the different systems 
of thought based on Vedanta are not contradictory but complementary 
to each other. 

K. E. PARTHASARATHY 


H. J. J. WINTER 
Classical Science and Its Process 


[Dr. H. J. J. Winter, m.sc., PH.D., D.Sc, (London), is Senior Lecturer, Science 
Education Centre, University of Exeter, He is the author of books on the 
history of science, both Western and Asian, and of a number of research 
papers. Readers will remember his two articles in THE ARYAN PATH last 
year: “What Is the Philosophy of Science?” (March 1969) and “Science 
and Faith” (July 1969). His present article is related to these two in 
thought. It explains the fundamental nature of experimertal science and 
deserves close reading.—krp.] 


THE PIONEER HISTORIAN OF SCIENCE, Professor George Sarton, once de- 
fined science as cumulative, positive knowledge. This stasement, however, 
places the emphasis upon the result rather than the means. Science is an 
activity, a whole which comprises not only scientific krowledge but the 
process by which this knowledge is obtained. Other fields of study out- 
side of science build up a body of knowledge in the course of time; it is 
the peculiar blend of experiment and theory which gives science both 
its uniqueness and its power. 

Science assumes intuitively that there is order in nature, and by 
means of working hypotheses studies the manifold workings of the 
natural world by intelligent trial and error in an effort to reduce their 
interpretation to one of generality, to seek unity within diversity, by a 
process called, broadly, inductive. Upon repeated experiments in a de- 
fined region of phenomena certain factors are found to be relevant to the 
hypothesis in mind, others irrelevant, and the relevant ones are related, 
if possible in pairs, by a causal nexus, or failing this, by a correlation 
chart. Again intuitively the mind finds it convenient to relate in terms 
of a causal ckain of events, or causation. The investigation is pursued 
within the widest possible field of numerical value’ which the factors 
may possess, so that no relationship of merely limited application is 
hastily written down. Once the relationship which besa fits the experi- 
mental facts is arrived at it passes from the realm of hypothesis to be- 
come a law. This law is not figal; it expresses in conc:se form all that 
we can say about a particular phenomenon at a certain stage in history 
and with the refinement of the instruments then at cur command. In 
due time it may require a different interpretation or be corrected as a 
result of a more refined instrumental technique. Laws are expressible, 
particularly in the physical sciences, in mathematical terms, and in this 
form their usefulness increases through deductive consequences which 
may be derived from them; further, through the substitution of numeri- 
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cal values into their mathematical equations predictions can be made 
within the limitations of these laws. 

Though induction was known to Aristotle, the Greeks were pre-eminent 
in deduction, the mental process of arriving at particular conclusions by 
argument from accepted generalizations (such as axioms or postulates). 
In science this process is useful in the second stage, once the generaliza- 
tions or laws have been arrived at through expertment. The first stage, 
induction, was explained in 1620 by Francis Bacon,’ who reduced the 
process to a formal procedure for making discoveries. Briefly, this pro- 
cedure meant 

(1) thh objective collection of accurate data, with appropriate dis- 
regard of tradition, bias, gossip, and wishful thinking, 

(2) the sifting of this evidence so that differences and similarities may 
be tabulated, to be compared or contrasted (classification), thereby giv- 
ing rise to 

(3) minor generalizations, which compared among themselves suggest 
hypotheses, or tentative anticipations of laws. 

Further, (4) these statements, if they are to matntain the status of 
laws, must confirm themselves by indicating new facts which in turn can 
be verified by experiment. 

It has been said pessimistically that no-one ever made a scientific 
discovery by following the Baconian approach. Be this as it may, Bacon 
emphasized the importange of classification, which proved invaluable in 
the early history of the biological sciences, and by pointing the way — 
in the words of a contemporary he “rang the bell that gathered all the 
other wits together” — set up in the minds of others lines of enquiry 
which helped to launch the Scientific Revolution of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Bacon’s ideas were a catalyst which fired the imagination of men 
already conditioned by the wonders of new found territories overseas and 
the challenge of navigational technology. 

Allied with Bacon’s insistence upon the experimental method the de- 
ductive significance of mathematical reasoning made evident by Descartes? 
produced a combination of induction and deduction which laid the founda- 
tions of modern science and produced a pattern of discovery consolidated 
by Newton and exploited by a host of experimental scientists throughout 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Facts established experimentally 
were expressed in mathematical formulae corresponding with the laws. 


1 Novum Organum, 1620, in The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon (Spedding, Ellis and 
Heath, London. 14 Vols,, 1857~74) 

2 Discours de la méthode, 1636in The Philosophical Works of Descartes (E, S. Haldane and 
G. R. T. Ross, Cambridge. 2 Vols., 1911-12) 
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Cartesian co-ordinates provided a framework for the representation of 
space and time, and indeed remained entrenched until the Special Theory 
of Relativity just prior to 1900. Newton’s’ assumption of mass, length, 
and time as 3eparate entities established the essential character of the 
so-called classical system of physics in which causality was implicit and 
determinism strictly upheld. Absolute time “flows equally without regard 
to anything external’; absolute space “remains always similar and im- 
movable.” Here was our framework of reference. 

Logicians >2gan to examine induction and to attempt a formal system 
such as the Greeks had evolved in respect of deduction. J. S. Mil’ 
enunciated his five Canons of Induction, in which the mathods of experi- 
mental science wers classified as those of Difference, Concomitant Varia- 
tion, Agreement, Residues, and Exclusion. We will examine the second 
of these, because, being quantitative, it is particularly conclusive. It 
states that if an antecedent and consequent vary concomitantly when 
no other relevant circumstances have changed then the antecedent is a 
condition of the consequent. More fully, if in a situation in nature a 
number of artecedsnts a, b, c, d, e1, are followed by a number of con- 
seguents V, u, x, Y, 21, (which we may call Event 1), and in a second 
instance of the sarne phenomenon, a, b, c, d, €2 appear to give rise to 
v, wW, £, yY, 22 (Event 2), and again, in a third instance, a, b, c, d, és 
precede v, w, x, y, za, then we may say that, since only e and z are the 
variants in the total situation, then z is in same way related to e, or z 
is some function of e. Moreover, changes in e produce changes in z. Here 
we have the conditions for a controlled experiment, wkerein if we can 
maintain a, t, c, d constant whilst z is permitted to vary with e, then 
the precise relatiorship between hem can be determined. In the deter- 
ministic physics of the nineteenth century Ohm’s Law for the electric 
circuit, in which the potential difference or electrical pressure difference 
(v) between the ends of a wire carrying current (1) $ given by the rela- 
tionship “v ize proportional to 1,” provides an important case of direct 
concomitant variation. If we write, v= m, where R is the constant resis- 
tance of the wire to the passage of current, then in two instances where 
the values of 1 and v vary, 

Vi=nh R (Event 1) 
Ve = R (Event 2) 

By subtraction, it will be seen that changes in 1 produce changés in v. 
V1 — "2 =R (11 — I2) 

An earlier case, that of indirest or inverse concomitant variation, is 





3 Philosophiar Naturalis Principia Mathematica, 1689, edited by F, cajor1 (Berkeley. 1946) 
4 4 System of Logic (London. 1843). See below, E. NAGBL. 
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Boyle’s Law, which states that the volume of an enclosed gas varies in- 
versely as the pressure acting upon it, provide that other factors (such 
ag temperature) remain unaltered. 

We have already seen the importance of the alliance between science 
and mathematics, first widely realized in the seventeenth century in 
Europe. Boyle’s work reminds us of another equally powerful alliance, 
that between science and technology, again first exploited fully in Europe 
at this same time. A major reason for the success was the definition of 
physical quantities, such as pressure and temperature, and the design of 
instruments specifically to measure these quantities. So it came about 
that in their various fields the barometer (Torricelli), the thermometer 
(Fahrenheit, 1714), the air pump (von Guericke), the pendulum clock 
(Galileo, Huyghens), the telescope (Lippershey, Galileo), the microscope 
(Leeuwenhoek, Hooke), and other instruments rapidly ushered in new 
discoveries. As a few cursory names show, this movement was afoot 
throughout Western Europe. It has recently been asked why China, 
which until Leonardo da Vinci, was ahead in technology, did not antici- 
pate the West in a Scientific Revolution. An explanation has been 
sought in the differences of social structure: in China a peasant com- 
munity wedded to the land and a civil service nurtured on ethics of Con- 
fucius; in Europe walled cities and an aggressive capitalistic expansion 
based on maritime enterprise. Clearly the answer is a complex one; but 
the above link between definition (theory) and manual skill (instru- 
mentation) was crucial, since in China, by contrast, the technologists 
lacked the bridge of definition which Taoist philosophy, admirable as it 
was, failed by its nature to provide.” 

A few words on the importance of definition in science will not now 
be out of place. Once a physical quantity is defined and instruments de- 
signed to measure it then quantitative science become possible. Number 
and measurement beget units of measurement. When laws are discovered 
experimentally these may be expressed in an exact science by equations 
relating the measured quantities. It means expressing a verbal statement 
of the law in a mathematical form, from which deductions can be made. 
This is often a complex process, for example, in the case of Ohm’s Law 
already quoted. In a simpler instance, the conduction of heat perpendi- 
cularly through a slab of material, the experimental procedure may be 
summarized in three steps, thus: 

(1) To determine the rate at which heat passes perpendicularly 
through a slab of given thickness and given cross-sectional area when 


ë For the most complete treatment of Chinese science yet attempted see J. NEEDHAM: 
Science and Civilization in China (Cambridge. 1954). Four volumes have so far appeared. 
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the tempera*ure difference between the faces of the slab vurtes. 

(2) To determine the rate at which heat passes perpendicularly 
through a slab of given thickness and with given temperature dif- 
ference between its faces when the cross-sectional area ts allowed to 
change. 

(3) To determine the rate at which heat passes perpendicularly 
through a slak of given cross-sectional area, and given temperature dif- 
ference between its faces when the thickness is varted. 

Experiments conducted with specimens of the given material reveal 
that of the zhree cases there is direct concomitant variation in (1) and 
(2), and inverse concomitant variation in (3). Expressed symbolically 
three statements emerge in the form 

Q/t is directly proportional to (f4 — @,) when d and a remain constant ; 

Q/t is directly proportional to A when d and (@,; — @,) remain constant; 

Q/t is inversely proportional to d when A and (8; — @,) remain constant : 
where Q represents the number of calories of heat passing perpendicularly 
through in time t seconds; d is the thickness of the slab in ems., and a 
its cross-sectional area in square cms.; and @, fa represent temperatures 
in degrees Centigrade on either side of the slab. By combining these three 
statements a single generaltzation or law may be written 

g/t is directly proportional to a and (8, — f2) d, 
whence, mathematically speeking, 

oe A 48, — 43) 

Q/t = some constant quantity multiplied by — = 

ka (8, — 4) 
d 

where scientists define k ag the coefficient of conductivity of the par- 
ticular material. Not only is this value useful to know, in the study of 
insulation by matevials, say in problems of housing, but theoretically it 
is of great significance, for we now have a definition which tells us ex- 
actly how such materials behave in respect of heat trensfer. We have 
reduced the mechanism of this process to a mathematthal summary or 
equation from which predictions and caleulations can be made in a 
multitude of other such instarces of similar materials. The definition 
once establisied is objective, i.e., the same for all scientists; and thus, 
all personal element removed, may be used in furthering xnowledge with- 
in the framework oz the law. 

Dilemmas are not unknown in science. There have been rival hypoth- 
eses and rival theories, and in some branches of physics 2ven today con- 
fusion reigns Order and confusion arrive in a never-end:ng cycle. When 
the two hypotheses regarding the nature of light— that it consisted of 


Now thzs equation may be rewritten as Q/t = 
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corpuscles travelling at high velocity, as Newton believed, and that it 
consisted of wavelets and waves, advanced by Huyghens — became crys- 
tallized into theortes by so much experimental evidence in either case, 
physicists had to accept that light appears to behave sometimes as cor- 
puscles and sometimes as waves. As an eminent professor of physics once 
remarked — we use the wave theory on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, thhe corpuscular theory on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
and on Sundays like good people we have a rest. The relative merits of 
two rivals hypotheses can sometimes be resolved by an expérimentum 
crucis, a crucial experiment carefully designed to eliminate one of them, 
but in practice the method does not always bring success. 

The birth of new inductive methods is not confined to the physical 
sciences. Most striking has been the change in outlook regarding biologi- 
cal classification produced by the theory of evolution. Fixity of species, 
believed in by those who felt that God had created alll creatures in their 
present form in one great act of creation in 4004 B.c., was replaced by a 
genealogical classification reflecting modification of species by descent. 
Creatures as they appear now are the products of changes that have gone 
on through countless generations. Men were not descended from monkeys, 
as the detractors of Darwin would have, but men and apes at some 
remote period in history had had a common ancestor. Victorian theolo- 
gians were incensed by this: the dignity of Man was assailed. Scientifi- 
cally, however, there is ne question of the undoubted superiority of the 
evolutionary explanation, for that is all it is; moreover, it does not deny 
God but merely puts him in a more intelligent light. Out of all this 
grew two important methods of inquiry, the evoluttonary and the com- 
parative, quite different but just as important as the Canons of Mill, and 
very far-reaching in their effects. New comparative studies arose in 
anatomy, religion, philosophy, and sociology, which have broadened man’s 
understanding of himself and his world. 

As science progresses and there is greater interrelationship between 
the different scignces, individual laws tend to the absorbed into more 
profound and comprehensive generalizations or theortes. Characteristic 
of such are Newton’s theory of gravitafion, Einstein’s Relativity, the 
periodic classification of the elements in chemistry, and Darwin’s system 
of evolution. Only by & lifetime of dedicated research on the part of 
gifted individuals and sometimes centuries of human endeavour~by par- 
ticular races are such achievements possible. Many of us lesser mortals 
sometimes have bright ideas from time to time, hypotheses if you like, 
but these represent the one per cent of inspiration; the importance lies 
in the ninety-nine per cent of perspiration which must inevitably follow 
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if anything 3 to be achieved. The simple idea of jet propulsion was 
known to Hero of Alexandria when he made has little toy engine in 
the second century A.D. but the building of the modern jet engine was 
only realized by Sir Francies Whittle through years of toil, frustration, 
exhaustion, aad dedication to an ideal.* 

H. J. J. WINTER 


But that man should be so condemned or so favoured as to be released 
from responsibility for devotion as men to men, the ethic of reverence for 
life will now allow to be legitimate. It demands that every one of us in 
some way and with some object shall be a man for men. To those who have 
no opporturizy in their daily work of giving themselves as man to men, 
and have nothing else that they san give, it suggests their offering some- 
thing of their time and leisure, even if these have been granted to them 
in scanty measure. Find for yourselves some secondary work (it says to 
them), an inconspicuous one, perhaps a secret one. Open your eyes and look 
for a human being or some work devoted to human welfare which needs 
from some cre a little time or friendliness, a littl’ sympathy, or sociability, 
or work. Tere may be a solitary or an embittered fellow-man, an invalid 
or an inefficiant person to whom you can be something. Perhaps it is an 
old person or a child. Or some good work needs volunteers who can offer 
a free evering, cr run errands, Who can enumerate the many ways in 
which that sostly piece of fixed capital, a human being, can be employed! 
More of him is wented everywhere] 

*ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


* FURTHER READING: 

F. W. WESTAWAY: Scienitfic Method (London and Glasgow. qth edn., 1931) 
A. WOLF: Tratbook of Logtc (London, 2nd edn., 1938). 

E. NAGEL: Philosophy of Scientific Method (New York. 1950) 

S. TOULMIN : Ths Philosophy of Science (London. 1933) 

P. H. NIDDIXCH fed). The Philosophy of Science (Oxford. 1968) 

8. MORGENBESSER (ed,): Philosophy of Science Today (New York. 1958) 


ROY BRIDGER 
The Planet of the Blind 


[We are glad to have once again a contribution from Mr. Roy Bridger, 
who has written extensively and worked continually in such fields as soil 
fertility, tree-planting, nature conservation, public and personal health, and 
the H-bomb. His master theme has been “The ABC of Peace,” under which 
title he wrote an article in THÐ ARYAN PATH in July 1959. In this article he 
warns us of the imminence of the terrible consequences of our blind deal- 
ings with nature since civilization became technological, He is calling up- 
on us all to know our proper place within the community of all living 
things: and act accordingly.—np. | 


“EVERYBODYS talking about environmental dangers— liberals and con- 
servatives, Republicans and Democrats, ugly Americans and beautiful 
Americans,” the Spring 1969 issue of the American magazine, Compost 
Science, is able to report. All the same, the editorial is heavily ironic 
in tone. The emphasis, it seems, is on the talking. Action itself tends to 
lag a long way behind. 

The theme is not a new one in that magazine. “Few people may say 
it, but many Americans act as if conservation were not a practical way 
of life in the twentieth century,” asserted an editorial in the Spring 1968 
issue. The trouble was that people were not prepared to pay for pollution 
control. Rational waste utilization and pollution abatement were being 
held back more through lack of enthusiasm than by shortcomings in 
technology. Consequently the pressure on both central and local govern- 
ments to fall back on cheap makeshift solutions was irresistible. 

Returning to the subject in a later issue, the editorial suggests in 
some exasperation that we might think of trying the military approach, 
complete with sensitive detection equipment set off when air, water, and 
soil tolerance levels*were exceeded; early warning cautions; second warn- 
ings identifying the offender; and the Final Solution — annihilation by 
Anti-Pollution Missiles. Even the generals could be switched from ABMS 
to APMS. : 

Irony has always had difficulty in keeping up with reality, and hard 
on the heels of the mock idea comes the intimation that nuclear experts 
are already thinking in terms of an atomic “torch” capable of reducing 
all the world’s wastes back into elemental dust. Once nuclear fusion is 
accomplished, everything from organic wastes to old cars could be reduced 
to constituent atoms, Mr. Glenn T. Seaborg, chairman of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, told a recent conference in Stockholm. 

With large-scale nuclear engineering developments spreading through- 
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out the worlc, miszivings about nuclear power as such may seem point- 
less; but, apart from the built-in menace that a good deal more than old 
cars could be reduced to constituent atoms, so apparently simple a solu- 
tion would reise no end of problems and dangers. The world which con- 
cerns us mos; is the living one. It has already suffered grievously under 
the impact o? man-made chemicals, and to undergo further depletion of 
its biological stock-in-trade, on the sole grounds of its being temporarily 
and erroneous-y labelled “waste,” could be still more disastrous. 

In the meantime sanitary engineers and cleansing departments are 
striving for.public appreciation of the facts of life as they see them at 
their level. In an age of specialists solid-wastes disposal has become by 
universal corsent merely a matter for solid-wastes engineers; but they 
in turn are running into difficulties they feel they. must pass back to the 
public. Or, a3 Dr. P. H. McGauhey, University of Caifornia Sanitary 
Engineering Research Laboratory, has put it: 


Government agencies are vertically compartmentalized, while the problem 
that, must be solved is essentially horizontal, extending across the urban, 
suburban ami rural sectors of the community ‘and involving solid wastes: of 
municipalities, industries, commerce and farmers. 


The key to these misfortunes, Mr. Royce Hanson, President of the 
Washington Centre for Metropolitan Studies, emphasized to a Conference 
on Solid-Waste Research, was the household. It was the household which 
generated the- work and which must be prepared to pay for efficient dis- 
posal. At prasent it was concerned primarily with only two aspects, 
getting the stuff off the premises as quickly as possible and insisting 
that it was collected neatly. “It does seem unfortunate.” he commented 
just as neatly, “that the world’s most disposable society can’t dispose 
of its throwaways more efficiently.” 


It is also becoming increasingly clear that the household will have, 


to set its sigats even further afield if the menace of pollution is to be 
arrested. Whather refuse goes up in smoke in the municipal incinerator 
or is composzed nature’s way in the back garden, either process requires 
oxygen, and even that is going to be in ever shorter surply. It is in fact 
being used uD 1.6 times faster than it is being producec, Dr. Lamont C. 
Cole, Cornell University, warned a Congress subcommittze during its En- 
vironmental Quality Hearings. Oxygen was manufactured by green plants 
and trees through photosynthesis. But millions of acres of land were 
being lost to plant life every year, and even! the process of photosynthesis 
itself was being jeopardized by atmospheric pollution. “We can no longer 
trust our environment to luck,” he concluded. Introducing the ecologists 
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who testified at the hearings, Congressman Daddario said: 


We have already entered the era of ecological management -— the time 
when man must base his decisions on knowledge of an entire ecosystem and 
its future status, not just local short-term effects. 


Dr. John E. Cantlon, Michigan State University, President-elect of 
the Ecological Society of America, had a special plea to make on behalf 
of vanishing wildlife. “We can’t keep putting species after species on 
the ‘whooping crane’ list,” he said. 

Nevertheless this i3 exactly what we are doing. In all the continents 
nature is in retreat. The Mogul emperors kept cheetahs for hunting, but 
today cheetahs and emperors alike are extinct in India. “Has India’s 
wildlife a future?” asks Balakrishna Seshadri in a new book, The Twilight 
of India’s Wild Life (John Baker, London), and is sadly obliged to answer 
himself in the negative. As elsewhere, destruction of habitats for human 
development programmes is the main cause. Forests are felled, marshlands 
drained, grasslands overgrazed and burned. Nature reserves and national 
parks are being established, but it is very late in the day. Pakistan is 
in the same plight——the story of the vanishing tiger, for instance, has 
been going the rounds of the conservation magazines for some time, but 
the tiger goes on vanishing just the same. Even poor old Mugger, the 
rather less than hero of Kipling’s story “The Undertakers,” is on the 
way out. Only on the very edge of the world, on the Himalayan high- 
altitude fringes of existence, is a sparse ecosystem hanging on in much 
the same way as it has done through aeons of time. By day the high white 
world of subfreezing temperatures may become under sunny and wind- 
less conditions a fleeting scene of almost tropical warmth, with bees, 
butterflies, and winged insects in the air. But in the late afternoon, as 
the sun sinks below the mountains, they hasten to withdraw to the 
crevices lest, overaome and grounded with torpor, they should be 
seized by the more active ground spiders abroad at this time of day. 
Further up still lie fields of shifting rocks, but even in this apparently 
lifeless environment species of scavenger fleas are found, subsisting on 
wind-blown debris. Insecure and vulnerable, they are from time to time 
forced from their outposts into the dark fulfs below. In the aeolian zone 
itself the species surviving above the plant level belong to the oldest and 
most primitive of insect orders. Far back in Silurian times they were 
gleaning a vanguard existence on accumulations of debris among the 
otherwise barren rocks fringing the shores. Hundreds of millions of years 
have flowed past them, and they are still lingering on the very edges of 
life. 
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In the meantime, and comparatively recently, a runaway new species 
has appearec among the throng below and is driving all before it. Man 
has exploited his ecological props so recklessly that -hey are turning 
into whirlwinds he can no longer control. Still mak-ng the outward 
gestures of d-iving, he is himself being driven. The extermination of the 
American bufalo took place a hundred years ago, when there was scarcely 
any realization of the need for conservation, but prosperous modern 
Australia has been very slow in arresting the massacre of its own national 
emblem, the kangaroo. No less than two millions of this attractive and 
long-establis-ed species are slaughtered every year. For pet food! The 
lame justificeticn is tendered that the kangaroo is an agricultural pest, 
but the facts are that its grazing and browsing habits are non-competitive 
with those o? domestic livestock; its choice of food plants enables it to 
survive in times of drought when sheep and cattle die. This is why the 
kangaroo is s long-established species. Nature is wise and provident: the 
Australian motorized hunter is systematically ruthless and improvident. 
No breeding animals are spared to ensure the future of the species. “I 
recently covered 700 miles of country depleted by hunters and saw only 
four living kangaroos,” writes Jack Montgomery in the magazine Animals. 
Concluding his account of a 670-miles trek down the Darling River to 
Melbourne, be asserts: “Action is urgently needed to stop the cats and 
dogs of the world from being fed on canned wildlife plundered from 
Australia’s unique and supremely interesting fauna.” 

The edito> of Animals, Nigel Sitwell, has been in South-east Asia 
studying nature conservation (or its absence) under a Winston Churchill 
Travelling Fellowship award. Some of his reports have bzen encouraging, 
but on the waole the picture is black indeed. 

From Tha:lar.d: 


Wildlife ceerms to be on a headlong rush towards tofal extermination ... 
Forests have been cleared and burned at a prodigious rate to expand areas 
for cultivation, ——'and often this cultivation, being of the “slash and burn” 
variety, lasts only for a few years before the land is remdered useless ... 
Many of the hil tribes are accustomed to spend much of taeir time hunt- 
ing, while the incteasingly afluent town and country Theis all want to 
hunt for sport. 


From Laos ard Cambodia: 


There is absolutely no way of practising any sort of conservation 
policy. ... In Cambodia there is an acute shortage of foreign exchange. One 
result is that the temptation to cut down forests for the sake of exportable 
timber is almost irresistible. 
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It is interesting that in his own field Nigel Sitwell has reached the 
same conclusions as the American sanitary and cleansing engineers: 


More and more as I travel, I am convinced that conservation is as much 
about people as about animals — people and their culture, their attitudes 
and their economic problems. The conservation problem cannot be solved 
in isolation. 

It is true, and profoundly relevant to the conservation issue, that 
whoever you are and wherever you go, what counts in the long run is 
not the frequency of the bus services or the number of golf courses but 
the mentality of the people you are immediately in contact with. Ethical 
climates, like real ones, are built up from numerous small causes. Some 
people are careful over their human relationships; others are not. Some 
are careful over their relationships with the natural environment; the 
majority, so far, are unaware that the need arises. 

Vanishing animals, sick soils, and polluted waters cannot lobby for 
themselves. Nature has its own language, but it takes great patience and 
study to catch any of its various messages. The present biological crisis 
is not only acute but complex. Slogans of the “too many people, too little 
land” type, thin enough on the ground themselves, merely skim the sgur- 
face. Theoretically relationships between man and his agricultural land 
ought to be simple enough, but in practice you get situations such as in 
Britain and other “developed” countries, with farming in the desperate 
position of having to destroy itself ultimately in order to live a little 
longer. Increasingly dependent on foreign-fed machines and disruptive 
chemicals for the monoculture of ever less wholesome and more pest- 
ridden crops, committed more and more to factory farming units to house 
its weakening livestock, packing off its dwindling band of skilled workers 
to an anxiety-ridden existence as disaster fodder in Metropolis, it conti- 
nues blindly and helplessly to defy the cardinal rule of evolution: adapt 
or perish. 

It is argued of course that adapting is just what it is doing — adapting 
to changing economic circumstances. The trouble is that it should be the 
other way round. It is the machinery of economics which should adapt. 
Instead, present systems have developed*to the point where the profit 
factor has become a dominant in its own right, where massed efforts to 
pursue some activity that pays are combining to bring about a situation 
in which nothing will pay. For as long as the earth remained a treasure- 
house to be plundered at will, the system managed to work. Today we 
are running into ecological bankruptcy and the urgent need to undertake 
costly restorative measures, yet remain saddled with an archaic money 
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system still zared to reckless exploitation. Man has become dwarfed by 
machines, tkicttled by inter-locking financial complexities. Whether he 
wants to go cn digging his grave or not, the machinery for doing it will 
race ahead. [he profit factor and the steady growth of investment faci- 
ities, culmireting in the unit trust networks, are ensuring not only that 
each individeal will be financially interested in the processes but also 
that there will be no other processes to be financially interested in. 

Yet there że another way of locking at it. There is another way every- 
one could looz at it if they so wished, by examining each question as it 
arises in the ght of the “Land Ethic” propounded by the great American 
naturalist ard conservationist Aldo Leopold: 


A thing is r.ght when it tends to preserve the integrity, stability and beauty 
of the bioti? community. It is wrong when it tends otherwise. 


Although man has achieved wonders denied to all other species, they 
have one vital quality at least that he has not. They kaow their place. 
He on the otner hand has come down the ages breaking the rules with 
abandon. He has been so ignorant of his ecological status and responsibil- 
ities that it i€ as if bandages had been placed over his eyes. In conserva- 
tion outposts today there is a gnawing fear that, if and when they are 
fully removed it will be too late. 

ROY BRIDGER 


Mandala 


The petals of a rose 
protect the treasure 
of its golden heart; 
opening outwards 
into circle upon circle 
of scented beauty, 
they form a Mandala: 
Which is the secret 
of eterns] life. 
Although the wind 
Will*strip the flower, 
the hear, remains, 
the source; 
where the bee 
drinks, from whence, 
will coms, with time 
another rose. 

URSULA MACDONALD 


DONALD H. BISHOP 
The Philosophical Basis of Student 
Activism in the 1960s 


[We print below the second and concluding part of Dr. Bishop’s very 
thoughtful examination of the guiding ideas behind contemporary student 
unrest in the U.S.A.—sp.] 


II 


OF THEIR SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC views four aspects may be mentioned. 
Obviously the protestors are critical of many characteristics of contem- 
porary America. Supposedly a democratic society, it is in reality a strati- 
fied and racist one. On the one hand it is a society made up of classes 
based primarily on wealth. On the other hand it is a society divided 
along racial and ethnic lines. It is a society which is supposed to be 
equalitarian but is instead one in which minority groups such as Negroes, 
Mexicans, or Japanese do not have equal access to job opportunities or 
to justice in the courts. The student revolters are conscious of these 
inequalities and the hypocrisy involved. They call to America to start 
living in terms of the ideals on which it was founded and which it pro- 
pounds to the rest of the world. 

The students also reject the materialism which they feel pervades 
American culture. We are excessively “things”—conscious-and-oriented. 
Our technology has reduced persons to things. We are identified by the 
numbers we have —our social security number, our bank card number, 
our credit card number. The impersonalism and efficiency of our techno- 
cratic society has resulted in a loss of individuality and personal identi- 
fication. One of the new features of the sixties is the emergence of a, num- 
ber of communal secieties made up of small groups of people who have 
become disillusioned with our mass society and have withdrawn from it 
into isolated areas to form small, face-to-face communities of their own. 

Another characteristic of the student protestors of the sixties is their 
rejection of the competition thesis. They do not believe that man is 
by nature aggressive and competitive. THey do not accept the thesis that 
competition and struggle is essential for progress. They feel instead that 
the only way a society makes genuine advances is through its members 
co-operating and helping one another, and as all and not just a minority 
of the people in society progress. The point might be made differently 
by saying that these students in their philosophy have gone beyond 
Darwinism, They reject the notions of the survival of the fittest, the 
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inevitability of corflict, the necessity and naturalness of violence; this 
because man is man and not an animal. 

This kind 3f philosophy leads them to believe in the possibility and 
desirability cf a pluralistic world. They do not believe it is either neces- 
sary or desireble that there be but one type of social, political, and 
economic system for the whole world. Not everyone has to be capitalist, 
communist, sacialist, ete. What is better for one society may not be for 
snother because of differences in background, history, traditions, geo- 
graphical anc other factors. Let each society have what it deems the best 
type of system for itself rather than having an alien form imposed on 
it from withcut. Obviously there are many powerful interest groups 
within Amer_can society who reject such a philosophy of co-existence. 
The protestor, however, staunchly defends the pluralistic thesis and sub- 
mits that, if we would really practise it ourselves, other countries would 
follow suit. 

Finally I would like to turn to the religious attitudes and beliefs of 
students in tke sixties. On the one hand we have, of course, a segment of 
the student population who find religion as it is satisfying to themselves 
and good for the country. They accept and are content with traditional 
religious pract.ces and dogma. 

The majorizy of student dissidents are dissatisfied with the religious 
as well as other aspects of American culture. They recognize how highly 
institutionalized religion in America has become, and they are distrust- 
ful of it. They believe that when a religion becomes institutionalized it 
tends to negats its role as a critic and becomes instead a supporter of 
the status quc. The medieval Church advocated feudalism because it was 
a part of the feudalistic order in that it had extensive land-holdings. 
Likewise the Church in the twentieth century wants no basic changes 
in the American system because it has too much invested in it. 

Also when a religion becomes highly institutionfalized it loses the 
character and intensity of the message of its founder. Jesus was con- 
cerned about p2ople helping and loving one another, sharing each other’s 
lives. He wens about the highways and byways consoling people in 
poverty, grief, end pain. What are the clergy concerned about today? How 
ta pay off the rnortgage on the latest addition to the church sanctuary 
and how to keep from offending a parishioner who contributes heavily to 
the church budget. The original meaning and purpose of Christianity 
has been lost. 

One of the aspects of American religion with which these students 
disagree most strongly is the general tendency to associate Christianity 
with national goals and practices. Students are vehemently opposed to 
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the Church’s generally uncritical support of the war in Vietnam as be- 
ing moral, justifiable, and a vindication of God’s plans and purposes. 
They reject the thesis that God is on our side or that, by being in Viet- 
nam, we are on God's side. This is reflected in the verses of one of the 
many folksongs which arose out of the protest movement: 


Oh my name it ain’t nothin’, my age it means less. 
The country I come from is called the Midwest. 

Ps taught and brought up there the laws to abide 
And the land that J live in has God on its side, 


All the history books tell it, they tell it so well, 

The cavalries charged, the Indians fell, 

The cavalries charged, the Indians died, 

For the country was young then, with God on its side. 


The Spanish-American War had its day, 

And the Civil War soon was too laid away, 

And the names of the heroes I’s made to memorize — 
With guns in their hands and God on their side. 


The First World War, boys, it came and it went. 

The reason for fighting I never did get, 

But I learned to accept it, accept it with pride. 

For ya don’t count the dead when God’s on your side. 


The Second World War came to an end. 

We forgave the Germans and then we were friends. 
Though they murdered six million, in the ovens they fried, 
The Germans now too have God on their side. 


I’ve learned to hate the Russians all through my whole life. 
If another world war comes, it’s them we must fight; 

To hate them and fear them, to run and to hide; 

And accept it all bravely with God on my side. 


! But now we've got weapons of chemical dust. 
If fire them we’re forced to, then fire them we must; 
One pusk of the button and shot the world wide; 
And ya never ask questions when God’s on your side. 


Through many a dark hour I’ve bean thinkin’ about this: 
That Jesus Christ was betrayed by a kiss. 

But I can’t think for ya, you'll have to decide 

Whether Judas Iscariot had God on his side. 


Oh now I’m leavin’. I’m weary as hell. 

The confusion I’m feelin’ ain’t no tongue can tell. 
The words fill my head and they fall to the floor: 
That if God’s on our side, he’ll stop the next war. 
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In the thi-d place students reject some of the docirmes of orthodox 
Christianity. The central one they are dubious about is the dogma of 
the incarnaticn of Christ as the single and sufficient saviour of all man- 
kind. To accept this is to believe that Christianity as tae one and true 
religion is destined to become the single religion of the whole world. This 
means that other religions are false, and their followers have been 
misled; for there is no salvation apart from Christ. 

The dissenter rejects such exclusiveness in-religion as he does in the 
social, political, and economic realms. The grounds of his rejection are 
too detailed z0 go into at this point. It is sufficient 3o say that the 
student today has had too great an exposure to the world to readily ac- 
cept such exclusiveness. He knows there are many millions of adherents 
of religions other than Christianity who believe as deeply in the truths of 
their religions as the Christian does his. To say that they are wrong is to 
make a kind of decision which mortal man perhaps should not make. 

There are two new features of contemporary religion which may be 
of interest here. One is the trend towards deinstitutionalization. While 
on a small scele still, nevertheless there is a growing number of people 
who meet in small groups in homes, for example, seeking religious fel- 
lowship and communion, even as the disciples and their followers met 
in homes shoitly after the death of Christ. In the second place there 
is a rapidly growing interest in Eastern religions. This is especially true 
cf students but is found in the non-student pepulation elso. Americans’ 
knowledge and recognition of other religious traditions is steadily in- 
creasing as the world grows smaller and smaller. 

The majoriiy of students whom I have been describing are as deeply 
religious as thay are moral. They are seeking for a religion which tran- 
ssends what they feel are the barriers and limitations of their orthodox 
Christian tradition. They want a religion which will stand the test of 
universality. They want a religion which will guide them end their nation 
in the paths o? truth and righteousness. 

DONALD H. BISHOP 


You are working for the whole, you are acting for the future. Seek no 
reward, for great is your reward on this earth: the spiritua. joy which is 
only vouchsaf2d to the righteous man. Fear not the great nor the mighty, 
but be wise ard ever serene, Know tae measure, know the times, study that. 

—DOSTOEVSKY 
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ALUN LLEWELLYN 
The Regulation of the World 


[Our old friend Mr. Alun Llewellyn has provided a translation of an inter- 
esting portion of the ancient Welsh Black Book of Carmarthen together 
with a brief introductory note on the system of ideas which gave mse to 
this kind of scientific poetry, His translation, as usual, is strong and 
lucid.—kp. | 


IN the Black Book of Carmarthen, a detailed study, Tri An Reith Ims 
Pridein (Fol. 14), is worth particular attention. It takes the four major 
phenomena of the structure of time and space, finding in each three main 
divisions. A most interesting feature is that a succession of colours, gwyn 
(white), du (black), ruth (red), melin (yellow), is inserted into the 
phrasing. This is a world-wide custom associated with the philosophies 
of time and space and distinguishing the Four Quarters and the Four 
Ages of Creation. It is found among the Hellenes, the Egyptians, and the 
Chinese, and in the Amerindian cultures and is used to differentiate the 
Four Horses in the Apocalyptic version of the ending of the World. A 
similar allegory seems to have been intended in this passage; for march, 
meaning “margin or boundary” as used in the text, became a word for 
“stallion” in later Welsh. The Celtic Church was notorious for its use 
of animal metaphor in expressing its teaching. In the allegorical early- 
thirteenth-century Story ‘of the Graal, which is based on the Stoic theory 
of the successive destruction of Creation to give way to a new and Chris- 
tian Universe, an additional colour, green, is introduced. It is repeated 
in this text as melyn-las (yellow-blue) and assigned to the space of Time 
between 8 p.m. and 4 a.M., which the sundial left unmarked. The sehe- 
mestie division, into three parts, of recorded time is illustrated in Abbot 
Gregory’s eleventh,century Last Trump of the Apocalypse (National Li- 
brary, Paris), though its origins are much older. 

Explanatory phrases are inset into the following translation. For con- 
temporaries théy would have been unnecessary; the dominant astro- 
nomical features on which they relied are still significant today, and even 
Plato’s Spindle of Necessity, the line of thought between the Pole and 
the sun’s Meridian, around which the Planets wove their threads, remains 
true for modern Relativitists, as Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos, by which 
he named the three divisions of time, still dominate man as the past, 
the present, and the future. 
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The Four Main Sectors of the World 


THE FIRMAMENT 


First: 


Seconc: 


Third: 


Each Having Three Sectors 


The movements (which are three) 
within the system of the World 
that orders the heaven of sea and shore, 
the inner structura of thmegs which is Earth. 
The circle within the Firmament 
from which Earth sprang; 
the margin of movement through which 
the Night of stars shaped Earth 
and formed a living limit 
above Earth’s framework. 

[This is the Polar Circle ] 


The sector of the bodied Firmament 
whose moving light is the inner star 
touching the seas; 
the margin in which the balanced energy 
of the constellatiors framing the World 
holds Ocean in its clasp 
under the heavens’ rotation. 

{This is Vega. ] 


The inner horizon containing tHe World’s skias 
and making a cirele about the gathered Earth; 
the margin marking the stronghold that possesses 


the ordered light of planets; 

the narrow file of circled fire 

kin to the Sun. 
[This is Sirius. 
At the last hour of the year, í 
Sirius stands due South 
at the point of the Sun’s meridian 
and Vega stands due North, ° 
the Pole Star between them. | 


THE ZONE OF PLANETS ° 


First: 


The movements (which are three) 

within the heaven of Eternity 

where the system of stars horizons 

over sea and shore 

the inner structure of things which is Earth. 
The moving line about Ocean 


where the company of planets, 
itsel? set under the frame of the Firmament, 
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marks its strict continuity about the seas 

with its lower margin, 

the thread of light drawn beneath the constellations 
[This is Mercury. Its sign is Yellow.] 


Second: Tae near circle of the skied Firmament 
and the close heaven of Earth when night appears: 
the margin of movement which is the star of Ocean, 
formed by the partnered World 
that closes all mortal life. 
[This is Venus. Its sign is Black. ] 


Third: The margin of the World’s order 
under the roof of the Firmament, 
the highest circuit of Karth’s system 
within the World. 

[This is Saturn. ] 


THS ZONE OF SUN 
The movements (which are three) 
of the sphere of Time from which East was born, 
Earth wherein Ocean encircles 
the inner structure of things. 


First: The inward concentration of the sphere of Fire 

from which Earth issued; 

the circle of Time made finite 

withinethe constellations; 

the margin set for the being of shore and sea. 
[This is the Sun’s meridian line of Noon. 
Its sign is White. |] 

Second: The seasons of Earth, horizoned 

within the revolution of the stars; 

the alternation of the balanced heavens 

«bout Earth’s form; 

zhe issue prepared for the gathered momentum 

of Time’s turning 

* by the closure of the World. 

[This is the Zodiac, the swing of Sun 
between Cancer anè Capricorn. 
Its sign is Red.] 


Third: The living structure of Earth, 
The are of order over it 
which is the margin set 
for the flight of day from Hast to West 
[This is the way of the Sun 
from dawn to setting. | 
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THE SUNDIAL 
The movements (which are three) 
of the microcosm of Earth’s system, 
which is the Sundial. 


First: The order of Light rising in the shape of dawn 
according to the rule of Time; 
the margin set for the circuit of the Sun's sising. 
[This is the left-hand limit of Time's record, 
extending from 4 a.m. to Noon.] 
Second: The confine set azainst the motion of the World 
about Earth’s structure , 
beyond which the Sun cannot travel. 
It is the margin of Earth’s ordered hours, 
formed as the limit of its light, 
[This is the lower sector of the Sundial, 
which sunlight never touches; 8 p.m. to 4 A.M. 
Its sign is Green. ] 
(Third: The confine at the seas’ edge marking the end 
of the Sun’s term of travel over Earth. 
[This is the right-hand sector 
extending from 4 a.m, to Noon.]) 


4 
The last of the final group of three is erased in the Black Book. It has 
tc be supplied from a less sophisticated text in the Hed Book of Hergest. 
Lieu Llau Gyffes, however, the light of Sun regtricted by Dcean, appears 
in the Mabinogior. as a ruler doomed to death who yet returns “a second 

time” to possess his kingdom. 

ALUN LLEWELLYN 

° » 


= Zen-Poet 


I walk along 
The ocean sffore 
To find my song. 


The wind that skips across the sand; 
And the child that smiles and clasps my hend: 


The sea has given my poems to me, 
"MARY CARMAN ROSE 


yS 


' New Books and Old 





On Pioneers of Integration* 


THE Most significant feature of the 
thought of our time is the growing trend 
toward unity in the outlook of East 
and West. It is this trend which is the 
central theme of Saner’s book. The 
special interest of his study lies in his 
detailed exposition of the work of two 
modern thinkers, Radhakrishnan and 
Aldous Huxley, who are pioneers of in- 
tegration. In expounding their teaching, 
Saher takes occasion also to deal with 
the work of other teachers whose thought 
has a certain affinity with theirs. Thus 
in his chapters on Radhakrishnan he 
considers the teaching of Heidegger, 
Jaspers, and Tillich; and in his dis- 
cussion of Aldous Huxley’s work he 
touches on the teaching of Gerald 
Heard, Coomaraswamy, Ramakrishna, 
Aurobindo, and others. In his last two 
chapters, moreover, he deals with the 
work of Carl Jung, especially in his 
commentary on the Tibetan, Book of 
the Dead, and with the mystical thought 
of poets like Blake and Shelley. The 
book has therefore a very wide scope, 
and it is of the utmost value to students 
of modern tendencies of thought. 

In a preliminary chapter Saher gives 
an account of the fundamental ideas 
of the Vedanta. In some respects this 
follows a somewhat unusual line. For 
example, he speaks of the Aiman as a 
“projection” of Zsvara and so as a 
“connecting link’, between Brahman 
and the #va (p. 32): in the Upanisads, 
on the other hand, Brahman is identi- 
fied with the Atman. In his exposition 
of Radhakrishnan’s philosophy he says 
that the direct experience characteristic 
of the mystics cannot rightly be de- 
scribed as an “experience,” but rather 
as “a complete lack of all experience,” 
a “non-experience” (p. 78). His rea- 


soning is here in reality circular: he 
defines experience as mental in the 
sense of something which occurs within 
the stream of thought, and since the 
immediate apprehension of Reality 
transcends thought, he regards it quite 
arbitrarily as ‘“‘non-experience.” But 
clearly experience is not necessarily a 
process of thinking. Apart from this, his 
exposition of Radbakrishnan’s philos- 
ophy is clear and convincing. He rightly 
stresses the fundamental place of in- 
tuition in that philosophy. 

In his treatment of Aldous Huxley 
Saher emphasizes the far-reaching 
change which took place in his atti- 
tude, marking out his mature writings 
like The Perennial Philosophy from his 
earlier essays and novels. What brought 
about the change, however, does not 
seem to have been, as Saher suggests, 
the experience of physical suffering, but 
rather the realization of the sheer bank- 
ruptcy of a purely sceptical outlook. 
Saher maintains that even in his ear- 
lier years Huxley was “a convinced 
monist” (p. 124) but the quotations he 
gives in support of this view are taken 
from Ends and Means and Eyeless in 
Gaza, which definitely belong to his 
later period. In his earlier phase of 
thought Huxley was a thorough-going 
sceptic, who held that the knowledge 
of Reality is for ever closed to us. In 
one passage Saher contends that, just 
as Radhakrishnan has elucidated the 
essential unity of the intuitions under- 
lyme the different religions, so Huxley 
has illustrated “the perennial element 
in all the different philosophies” (p. 42). 
But the “perennial philosophy” is not 
in fact an outlook common to all sys- 
tems of thought: it is rather an outlook 
characteristic of human thought from 


* Eastern Wisdom and Western Thought: A Comparative Study in the Modern Philosophy of 
Religion. By P. J. SAHER. (George Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 292 pp. 1969. 65s.) 
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distant ages ta our own time when it 
reaches a certain level of profundity, 

In his later :hinking Huxley tended 
to depreciate the value of personality. 
Saher points out that in this respect 
Huxley does leas than justice to ee 
teaching of the Vedanta. 


.. from the Eastern standpoint ... [personal- 
ity is] the fountain-head of even our spiri- 
tual achievements. .. The ego is even real as 
it proclaims the reality of the essential Self 
underlying it. Only when it presumes to be 
the sole reality or tries to usurp the place of 
the essential Self dees Eastern wisdom treat 
it as an obstacle. (p 132) 


In one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in his book Saher deals with the 
four Tibetan books translated in recent 
years by Evans-Wentz, and particularly 
the Tibetan Book of the Dead, with 
Jung’s commentary. He points out that 
the great obstacle in the way of the 
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understanding of Eastern philosophy is 
the Western habit of introducing sharp 
distinctions — the lack of subtlety, the 
inflexibility of thougtt, which renders 
“the idea that something can be real 
and unreal at the same time” allergic 
to Western thinking (>. 252). 

In his final chapter, “An Integral 
View of Life,” the author emphasizes 
the significance of the work of the 
“creative minority” of seers who have 
attained the integral consciousness (p. 
263). He finds many traces of this 
consciousness in the wo-k of poets like 
Blake and Shelley. He sees integration 
as the goal of cosmic evolution and 
therefore as the attainment which lies 
before mankind. He is optimistic 
enough to suggest that evolution will 
“shortly” make the attainment possible 
“to all and sundry.” Unfortunately he 
fails to state the grounds on which his 
optimism is based. 

SILNEY SPENCER 


Brochures irom the Buddhist Publication Society* 


THE BUDDHIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
was founded in 1958. From then to 
July 1969 it published in the Wheel 
Series of booklets and in the Bodhi 
Leaves Series 138 and 59 issues respec- 
tively. These publications circulate in 
71 countries throughout the world. A 
word of gratitude and praise for the 
splendid work which the Society has 
been doing to spread tke light of the 
Master’s teaching is therefore due. 
Like much that the Society has pub- 
lished rezently, the seven brochures be- 
ing reviewed are of outstanding merit; 
—particularly The Preblem of Sin by 
P. M. Rao, Broadcas& on Buddhism 


by Bhikkhu Dhammapala, The Message 
of the Saints by V. F. Gunaratna, and 
“The Relevance of Buddhism in the 
Modern World” by Princess Poon Pis- 
mai Diskul. 

Shri P. M. Rao deals with the prob- 
lem of the elimination of sin, the com- 
mon objective of all religions. Ritual, 
sacrifice, prayer,ethe Grace of God, are 
some of the means relied cn. Modern 
psychology teaches that sin cen be wiped 
out by bringing the ¢uppresced evil in- 
to the light of consciousness. The Bud- 
dhist solution is based on the intuition 
that all sin is ultimately rooted in 
ignorance (moka) and its concomitant 


“The Problem of Six. By P. M. RAO (35. pp.); Broadcasts on Buddhism. By BHIKKHU 
DHARMAPALA (88 pp.); The Buddhist Wheel Symbol. By T. B KARUNARATNE (42 pp.); The 
Message of the Saints. By v. F. GUNARATNA (32 pp.) (The Wheel Publications, Nos. 132-8): 
The Relevance of Buddhism in the Modern World, By PRINCESS POON PISMAI DISKUL, (22 pp.); 
The Sāsana, By NATASHA JACKSON (16 pp.), Three Mental Faculties Guarding the Door of the 
Senses. By ELIZABETH ASHEY (22 pp.) (Bodhi Leaves) (The Buddhist Publication Society, 


Kandy, Ceylon. 1969 ) 
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lobha (greed) and dvesa (hate): Shri 
Rao indicates that these impurities can 
be eliminated by self-awareness or 
mindfulness coupled with the practice 
of Sila and Prajna. 

The broadcast talks by Bhikkhu 
Dhammapala touch upon the most 
essential parts of the Buddha’s teach- 
ing, ie., The Four Noble Truths, the 
three characteristics of anicca, dukkha, 
and anatta, the doctrine of Karma, the 
doctrine of Dependent Origination, and 
Nirvāna. They will have a wide appeal 
as they are written in simple, non- 
technical language. 

The Message of the Saints is another 
valuable publication by Mr. V. F. 
Gunaratna, whose recent brochure on 
Buddhist Reflections on Death is one 
of the best in the series. Shri Guna- 
ratna has rightly pointed out that the 
message of the Buddhist Saints has not 
reached the Buddhist world of today 
in spite of the efforts of the late Mrs. 
Rhys David in translating these poems 
(the translation published by the Pali 
Text Society, London). As Mr. Guna- 
ratna observes, 


nowhere in the whole of the Buddhist Pali 
literature do we find such a concentration of 
poetic beauty and loftiness of thought as in 
these 337 Thera-Theri Gathas. These delight- 
ful and refreshing verses reflect the religious 
emotions and inspirations of certain pious men 
and women of Buddha's time who entered the 
Order and followed his teachings with 
genuine devotion. 


The three Bodhi Leaves under review 
are very small pamphlets; but they 
are, as J. A. Froude would have said, 
“short studies on Breat subjects.” The 
Sésana by Natasha Jackson is a po- 
lemical piece of writing which draws 
pointed attention to the fact that the 
Buddha Dharma suffers more harm 
from some of its professed friends and 
adherents than from its avowed enemies. 
According to Miss Jackson the strategy 
today is to destroy the characteristi- 
cally Buddhist doctrine of Anatia by 
trying to show that egolessness was not 
taught by the Buddha and his stand 


on this matter was no different from 


that of the Vedantins. The other group | 
of friends who embarrass the Sdsana are 
those who insist on equating Buddhism 
with a kind of reformed Hinduism. A 
statement like that of Dr. Radha- 
krishnan that the Buddha was born and 
died a Hindu is, according to Miss 
Jackson, “a total denial of the life and 
teachings of the Buddha and should 
be combated.” She quotes with ap- 
proval in this connection the words of 
Dr. Paul Dahlke that the only affinity 
of Buddhism with the Hindu basis 
from which it proceeds is 


that series of watchwords which it carries 
with it, as the newly hatched chicken carries 
with it fragments of the shell from which it 
has just extricated itself. 


The Three Mental Faculties by Dr. 
E. Ashby is another valuable pamphlet 
which discusses the place of Intellect, 
Intelligence, and Intuition in the spiri- 
tual life of man. The intellect investi- 
gates, analyses, and discriminates. It 
accumulates knowledge, but forgets that 
knowledge of facts is not wisdom. Too 
much stress on intellect produces men- 
tal dryness, harsh judgements, and lack 
of compassion. It leads to idle specula- 
tion and opinionatedness which affirms 
“This alone is the truth; all else is 
falsehood!” Intuition on the other hand 
is the faculty that perceives truth with- 
out having it demonstrated or explained. 
Intuition feels the truth before the in- 
tellect can grasp it. But it can some- 
times be deceptive, especially when it 
is closely allied to the emotions. It has 
therefore to be examined in the light 
of a third mental faculty, viz., intel- 
ligence, which is the ability to make 
skilful (Kusala) use of the intellect. 
Lacking this, both intellect and intui- 
tiofi are likely to go astray. 

The Relevance of Buddhism in the 
Modern World by Princess Poon Pis- 
mai Diskul is another gem in this series 
which deserves the widest publicity; 
and one hopes that the modern world 
to which the words are addressed will 
take due note of them. In this little 
brochure she spotlights the character- 
istics of the Buddha’s teaching which 
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have a special appeal to the modern 
mind. One such feature is the emphasis 
cn free and rational enquiry. 


Do not believe cut of blind faith, do not 
believe merely in scripture, do not belleve 
om mere tradition [said the Buddha]. Do not 
believe me just because it is I who speak. 
Bat when you have seen, examined, and ex- 
pecienced for yoursa£, then accept it. 

X others speak assinst me or against our 
order, be not anger:d or dejected. If they 
praise us be not elated. Rather analyse what 
has been said and weigh its merits. 


Gems from the Tentras. (First series: 
Kucdrnava). By M. P. PANDIT, (Ganesh 
and Co., Madras. 106 pp. 1969. Rs. 
6.00) 

Sari M. P. Pandit, the erudite author 
of this book, is a well-known disciple 
of Shri-Aurobindo, and one of the most 
lucid of his expon=nts. In this little 
anthology, he has brought together 106 
selected verses from the Kulérnava 
Tantra, which bring out the quintes- 
sence of the philosophic thought em- 
bodied in this famous text, and throw 
light on the all-important topic of prac- 
tice (sddhand). This is presumably the 
first of a series of zexts to be culled 
from this and other Tantras. 

In his all-too-br&1 Preface, Shri 
Pandit describes the Tantra as “‘pre- 
eminently a Sddhand-fdstra,” and de- 
fines sGdkand as graded psychological 
and physical disciplime suited to the 
individual circumstances of each as- 
pirant (adhikdra). In this broad sense, 
this characterization may well apply to 
the whole of Hinduisrr. The same may 
be said of the goal cf Tantric disci- 
pline, which Shri Pand t depicts as Jib- 
eration from the limited ego-conscious- 
ness and growing into Hentity with the 
Divine Consciousness #3 manifested in 
the universe, and thus participating in 
the fullress of freedom and cosmic joy 
(Ananda). 

Wherein then does the distinction of 
the Tantra lie? Shri-Aurobindo has 
said this consists in the fact that what 
have been conventionally regarded as 
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How modern and yet how ancient 
al this sounds! Such words can come 
only from a Mind that has seen Truth 
face to face. 

It is said that dkarma-ddna is the 
greatest of all danas. The Buddhist 
Publication Society may well feel a 
justifiable sense of fulfilment in the 
noble work that it hes been doing by 
spreading the light of the Master’s 
teaching in the darkness of this world. 
Mey its efforts bear abundant fruit! 


B. V. NARAYANA REDDY 


the principal obstacles have been con- 
verted into stepping-stcnes to spiritual 
realization. The differenze is in the out- 
look and contents of sédaand. The world 
of the senses, and the body, have not 
been looked down upon, nor regarded 
as the principal enemy; and as a con- 
sequence, the fullest freedom has been 
allowed as regards the means — a fact 
which has given room “or much mis- 
understanding. Understocd in the right 
spirit. the Tantras have been the most 
daring adventure of the Indian spirit. 
It is onl? recently that there are signs 
of the Tantras coming irto their own. 
Sir Jchn Woodroffe was a pioneer in 
this direction, and of course Shri-Auro- 
bindo. But earlier than all these, came 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy. We know him 
mainly as a reformer and liberal thinker ; 
but it is not generally known that he 
was himself a Tantric sddhaka, and a 
disciple of one of the most eminent 
Tantric adepts of his generation. 

In this collection every extract is 
given a whole page’ The Sanskrit text 
is followed by a literal translation and 
a compact commentary. A few speci- 
mens of translation may be given: 


Ananda — Ananda is the form of Brahman 
and that Ananda is installed in the body. 

Bhoga and Yoga-~The Kaula Dharma 
comprises both bhoga [enjoyment] and 
yoga. .. Bhoga verily becomes yoga; the 
evil turns to good; life leads to liberation in 
the Kaula Dharma. 

Feda and Tantra — Know the truth of 


~ 
# 
p 
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the Veda to be the Doctrine of the Kaula. 
Yantra — As the body is to the jiva, as oil 
is to the lamp, sọ is yantra the established 
- seat of all the Deities. 
Yanira and Mantra — The Yantra is en- 
souled by the Mantra, and the Deity is in 
the form of the Mantra 


The Dtalectics of Diotima. With a 
Foreword by RICHARD CHURCH. (Cen- 
taur Press, London. 175 pp. 1969. 
45s., i.e., £2.25) 

Although this unusual and striking 
book is one that any writer might well 
be proud of, its anonymity is to its own 
and the reader’s advantage. For so im- 
mediate is Platonism to its author that 
she seems to speak with the very voice 
of Diotima, that gifted woman who, 
stealing in upon the all-male circle 
around Socrates, instructed the sage in 
the philosophy of Love. 

By the method of question and an- 
swer (the dialectic), this and other sub- 
jects are dealt with, Diotima being ap- 
proached by ten different members of 
society: a materialist, lover, citizen, 
humanitarian, patriot, educationist, sin- 
ner, cleric, artist, and finally, a “seeker.” 
All of these she deals with from the 
basis of Platonic Idealism, and so far 
from feeling inveigled into some Cloud- 
Cuckooland, we receive a healing sense 
of clarification as modern sophistries, 
- mass-thinking, cynicism, conceit, and 


What is Religion? ‘By T. B. PAHLA- 
JANI. (Vedanta House, Bangalore. 76 
pp. 1969. Re. 1.50) 

This tiny book ds an interesting essay 
on religion with special reference to 
Hinduism. The author opens the sub- 
ject with a definition of religion. Ac- 
cording to him, religion is a way of life 
and leads ultimately to the fulfilment 
of evolution and the union of the soul 
with the Supreme Lord. 

“Religion” admits of different defini- 
tions and shades of meaning. It is the 
highest need of nature. All souls require 
religion for their perfection. One can do 
without everything else but not without 
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Enough has been said to give an idea 
of the contents of this book. It will 
undoubtedly prove of value to all who 
seek to understand the principles of 
Tantra as a preliminary to serious 
practice (sadhana). 

K. GURU DUTT 


ignorance are shown up for what they 
are by the pure light of the Higher 
Reason. 

Diotima’s reaction to an age cursed 
with all of these is to “conceive of an 
Ideal State under the government of 
Divine Wisdom and Love,” and to try 
to live as nearly as possible as though 
already a citizen of it. “Would I not, 
then, be helping to build up that State, 
to bring it into visible being, by the 
contribution of an individual cell?” 

In this sentence lies the comprehen- 
sive answer to all her questioners, since 
all, however faultily, have the Good Life 
as their object, both individually and 
socially. 

Richard Church, in his Foreword, 
pays tribute to the wisdom and lucidity 
of a writer channelling afresh from the 
ancient Platonic springs, which could 
do so much to re-fertilize our modern 
desert. 

Thanks be that such minds are ever 
among us, re-illumining, as Shelley says, 
“even in perversest time.” 

JOAN N. BURNETT 


religion at one stage or another in one’s 
life. The spiritual hunger that has driven 
men in every age and country can be 
quenched only by essential religion — 
irrespective of ritual and outward ap- 
pearances. Vedanta guides and helps 
tdWwards such a religion. As Swami Chin- 
mayananda has observed in his Fore- 
word, the author has dealt in a brief 
compass with the various salient fea- 
tures of Vedanta and his writing has 
the flavour of originality. He has also 
touched on controversial topics such as 
Mayda, the Law of Karma, etc. He has 
taken the reader from topic to topic up 
to the attainment of salvation. Among 
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the sddhands for the attainment of 
salvation, the author has included 
Hatha Yoga. V2danta does not con- 
template this as one of the paths to 
salvation, nor dces the Bhagavad-Gité, 
which expounds Rdja Yoga in Karma, 
Jnana, and Bhaksi. 

Religion is necessary for a true life, 
“the life that is fe indeed.” God is an 
eternal quest. Religion is the response 
of the whole being of man to this quest. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: His Thought 
and Its Relevance Today. By c. m. 
DOBINSON. (Education Paperbacks, The 
Library of Ecucational Thought. 
Methuen and Company Ltd., London; 
Barnes and Nobe Inc., New York. 
146 pp. Frontispiczce. 1969. 16s., ie. 
80 p.) 

Rousseau was, by any yardstick, 
among the most influential figures to 
appear in eighteeath-century Europe. 
Certainly his political philosophy, with 
his particular definctions of Social Con- 
tract and the “general will,” was des- 
tined to have encrmous influence in 
Europe and across the world, in both 
democratic and tota itarian systems. His 
preoccupation with uman freedom and 
the responsibility of governments to the 
governed arose from his experience of 
an autocratic, aris ccratic Europe in 
which both were all zoo frequently ab- 
sent. A perceptive coserver of the new 
forces emerging © shape modern 
society, Rousseau’s authority was in 
no small way due to his ability to relate 
his theories to his sewn life-experience 
and that of his contemporaries. 

In similar vein, Rousseau’s educa- 
tional ideas were cen-red upon the pur- 
suit of freedom: a believer in a secular 
“fall” from a pristine state of nature, 
Rousseau maintained that the corrup- 


Selected Literary Essays. By c. s. 
LEWIS. Edited by WALTER HOOPER. 
(Cambridge University Press, London. 
xxii+330 pp.. 1969. 50s., i.e. £2.50) 
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It comprehends and transcends all 
activities in the world. As Dr. Radha- 
krishnan has remarked, the need of the 
hour is a vital religion, a live philos- 
ophy which will devise a scheme of life 
for man to follow with creative joy and 
without fear or favour." 

This book will serve as a pocket 
guide to students of Vedanta and as- 
pirants to true religious and spiritual 
life. 

K. E. PARTHASARATHY 


tion of men by a wayward society could 
be overcome as the young were allowed 
to follow freedom and nature with 
reason as their guide. This emphasis 
upon self-discovery, spontaneous aware- 
ness of the world around the child, and 
self-education rather than upon an in- 
stilling of traditional patterns and ways 
of thought, clearly has very consider- 
able application today. Indeed, it 
underlies so many of the experiments 
and controversies in education today, 
at least in the Western world. 

This new study by Professor Dobin- 
son of Reading University, one of Brit- 
ain’s leading educationalists, is both a 
study of Rousseau’s life and of his 
ideas, the author showing how the lat- 
ter emerged from the former, with many 
useful references to the Confessions and 
Emile. Rousseau’s wide educational ex- 
perience, as student and tutor, his mani- 
fold human relationships, the influence 
of the optimism of the Eacyclopaedists, 
his prophetic opposition to all destruc- 
live nationalisms, and hrs distaste for 
all education motivated by competition, 
are fascinatingly @iscussed. Through- 
out, Professor Dobinson, obviously 
sympathetic to Rousseau’s major 
humane insights, discusses their con- 
temporary relevances and discards the 
amusingly irrelevant. 

: BRIAN G. COOPER 


With interests ranging from theol- 
ogy, through the whole of English 
literature, to the writing of significant 
fairy-tale, C. S. Lewis was one of the 
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most brilliant intellects of our day. His 
knowledge was never merely academic; 
every subject he touched was illuminated 
by his own particular and highly origi- 
nal viewpoint, so that the reading of 
him induces a series of small delicious 
shocks-—-at least, when his thought 
does not delve too deep for his poorly- 
equipped pursuer. 

The collection of literary essays and 
lectures assembled by Mr. Hooper does 
not, by its nature, comprise all the 
mixed elements of Lewis, but it does 
cover an extensive field from the 
medieval to the modern, and some 
frontier subjects where literature meets 
language, psychoanalysis, or anthropol- 
ogy. When not baffled by lack of learn- 
ing I have enjoyed numbers of surprises, 
not least where Lewis sets out to ex- 
plore a so-called familiar subject. No 
one surpasses him for lifting Coleridge’s 
“veil of familiarity” to reveal new 
shapes and colours. This is the true gift 
of imagination, that makes even criti- 
cism a quasi-creative job. 

To look at some instances on sub- 
jects we took as “known”: Kipling, 
largely written off as an old imperial- 
ist, was, as Lewis finds, an ‘innovator. 
He was the first story-writer to give 
his heroes a profession, and one that is 
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often a prime factor in the tale. Good; 
but he does not stop there. Examining 
the inconsistency or fluctuation in Kip- 
ling’s moral code it is argued that what 
he really cares about is exactly this 
profession (where Kipling’s own sym- 
pathies are aroused), and the group 
who follow it are all good chaps together 
whose behaviour is defensible on its 
account, Then, William Morris, usually 
dismissed now as an artificial and 
escapist mock-medievalist. No, says 
Lewis, Morris writes simple, realistic 
common sense, with understatement 
rather than hyperbole. He makes out a 
good case, though I still feel that 

Morris’s archaic lingo is against it. 
Again, the critic has an unlooked-for 
postulate about John Donne who sud- 
denly leapt back into fashion in the 
1920s. Donne’s admirers praised him 
as a revolutionary among the romantic 
love poets of his age. Lewis reverses 
the matter, contending that these now 
platitudinous love poets were at that 
time innovators, while Donne lagged 
behind in an earthbound medievalism 
that is now re-welcomed. Lewis leaves 
no question as he found it; his cork- 
screw probing spirals downwards till he 
reaches an antipodean daylight in a 

landscape we never glimpsed before. 
SYLVA NORMAN 





Belief and Disbelief in American 
Literature. By HOWARD MUMFORD 
Jones. (Phoenix Books. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago and 
London. 153 pp. 1969. Paperback, 
$1.95 ; 18s.) è 

The Weil Lectures on themes as- 
sociated with religion and the human- 
ities are limited to six addresses an- 
nually; and from their inception have 
always been addressed to a general 
audience. Professor Mumford Jones is 
a notable cultural historian and scholar, 
and it is significant that these lectures 
of his, first published in 1967, are now 
available in a reprint paperback. They 
deserve, and should reach, a wide 
audience. 
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The fluent, allusive style of the born 
lecturer is retained throughout the 
volume, for Professor Jones has wisely 
printed them as he delivered them, add- 
ing only a summary reflection as a 
Postlude, and a subject index. 

Here then, the thoughtful reader and 
thinker may be stimulated and directed 
tœ further study of the philosophy be- 
hind such diverse writers as Tom Paine, 
the poet William Cullen Bryant, Feni- 
more Cooper, Emerson, Walt Whitman, 
Mark Twain, and the poet Robert 
Frost. 

What have they in common, to bring 
them under one title of “Belief and 
Disbelief’? And what is Tom Paine, 
English radical deist, doing in this 
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company? To asswer the second ques- 
tion first, Pro*essor Mumford Jones 
makes it clear -hat he regards Tom 
Paine’s sojourn in and work for Penn- 
srlvania from 1774 to his return to 
England in 1787 as sufficient justifica- 
tion for regarding him as an American 
pamphleteer and controversial philos- 
opher, more American, perhaps, in his 
intellectual outlcck than the new Ameri- 
cens themselves 

By the time ae reach the sixth and 
last lecture (oa Robert Frost), the 


pattern becomes clear, and it is ap- 


parent that the unifying thread bind- 
ing the group cf writers together in 
Professor Mumf>-d Jones’s mind is the 
cc-existence of a belief in God with a 
profound scepticism and pessimism 
about man’s place in the universe. Even 
Tom Paine, fò all his trenchant 
radicalism, was z deist, linking indeed 
deism with democracy: “a new form oi 
faith? a republican religion?” 


Srinarasimhavixyacampi: With the 
Author’s own commentary and Stotras. 
By NARASIMHA SaSTRI. Edited by v. B. 
NaTARAJA SASTRI (Editor, 28 Tennur 
Road, Tiruchirazalli. 256 pp. 1969. 
Rs. 5.00) 

This is a literary composition in 
Sanskrit prose and verse, in the mode 
described as cempù, which attained 
gr2at popularity among pundits in the 
post-Vijayanagar period, especially in 
the South. The author is not only a 
gifted poet who fas mastered the con- 
ventions of the classical camp, but 
also a consummate artist in words and 
a devoted champion of religious bhakti. 
Licerature was expected by ancient 
th2orists to deliziat the reader, to M- 
struct him pleasirably, and also to 
vouchsafe him <eligious and spiritual 
benefit. The present work endeavours 
to achieve all thse ends by the choice 
of a divine theme, viz. the destruction 
of the demon HranyakaSipu by Visnu 
as Man-Lion in order to reward the un- 
flinching devotior. and faith of Prahlada, 
the demon’s son end foil. This Puranic 
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“As to the Christiar system of faith,” 
he wrote, “it appears to me a species 
of Atheism — a sort of religious denial 
of God.” 

Professor Jones examines with care 
this and similar opinions, in an endeav- 
our to ascerfain what Paine really be- 
lieved in. He is equally interesting 
when discussing the p2ssimism of Mark 
Twain, the optimism of Walt Whitman, 
and the transcendentalism of Emerson, 
emphasizing that Twa:n’s answer to the 
question “What Is Man?” in his book 
of that title, was “Not much.” 

Of Whitman the lecturer observes. 
“As- a mystic [the poet] lacks the 
humility of Oriental systems of belief.” 
Here one recalls Whitman’s declara- 
tion: “And I say to mankind, Be not 
curious about God.” Perhaps the ulti- 
mate wisdom lies in unquestioning ac- 
ceptance, that is, in irue humility be- 
fore the manifestations of God. 

F. SEYMOUR SMITH 


story has a lively melodramatic interest 
and the poet has successfully main- 
tained it jn his poetic narration. The 
boy hero has to face many a trial spell- 
ing death at the hands. of his villainous 
father; but remains irm in his faith 
till the very last. The verses in varied 
metrical patterns as well as the prose 
paragraphs bear the classical touch in 
diction and sentiment. 

The work was composed in 1878 and 
the present careful editing and publi- 
cation have been a lebour of love on 
the part of the original author’s grand- 
son. He deserves heastfelt thanks from 
all Sanskrit readers for having rescued 
from oblivion a literary gem which 
merits study as ably representing the 
literary horizon of the past century in 
our land. 

The published autc-commentary on 
the text is at once learned and brilliant, 
displaying the autho’’s acquaintance 
with a wide range of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The editor’s nates are succinct 
and helpful. It deserves to be prescribed 
as a textbook for study in our tradi- 
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tional Sanskrit schools. 
Besides the campi, the volume gives 


Quest for the Original Gitd. By c. s. 
KHAR. (Somaiya Publications, Bombay. 
248 pp. 1969. Rs. 32.00) 

The Bhagavad-Gitd is one of the 
three source books for all the schools 
of Vedanta, which in some form or other 
is the living religion of the Hindus. 
The ancient dcdryas, Sankara, Ramé- 
nuja, and Madhva, and Abhinavagupta 
and Bhaskara have not only commented 
on it but have sought to derive sup- 
port and drawn their doctrines from 
the text. Contemporary Hindu savants, 
Gandhi, Ramakrishna, Aurobindo, 
Vivekananda, Vinoba, and others have 
found in the Gsid their great inspira- 
tion and have commented on it. In the 
words of Mascaro the Gta is “a little 
shrine in the vast temple of the Maha- 
bharata.” 

From Maharashtra we have had in- 
spiring works on the Gitd; for the first 
time, in the regional language, from the 
great mystic Jfanadeva. Tilak in our 
century blazed forth the doctrine of 
Karma Yoga in his commentary on the 
Gita, Gité-Rahasya, which gave cur- 
rency to the Gita as the book of India. 
The West has taken interest in the 
Gitd since 1789, when Sir Charles Wil- 
kins translated it into English and 
Warren Hastings wrote a Foreword. 
Since then we have had a series of 
scholarly translations and notes, eg., 
from Edwin Arnold, W. D. Hill, Edger- 
ton, and the latest from R. C. Zaehner. 

It is against thie background that we 
have to assess Dr. G. S. Khair’s book. 


Decorative Designs and Craftsman- 
ship of India, By ENAKSHI BHAVNANI. 
(D. B. Taraporewalla Sons and Co., 
Bombay. 109 pp. 1969. Rs. 65.00) 

“This book cannot be reviewed,” said 
Herbert Read writing about the poems 
of Dylan Thomas, “it can only be ad- 
mired.” Reading the text of Smt. 
Bhavnani’s scholarly work and poring 
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in an appendix a few devotional lyrics, 
also from the pen of Narasimha Sastri. 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


Dr. Khair has pursued the study of the 
text of the Gita for over a decade dili- 
gently in the spirit of a research scholar 
with adequate tools. In the manner of 
the great Orientalists like Otto or 
Edgerton, our author has collected his 
material and analysed it. He ascribes 
the Gita to three authors, writing dur- 
ing three periods, in response to the 
needs of two types of men (p. 174). 

In the light of this hypothesis, he 
has arranged the text and printed the 
portions assigned to different authors 
in different colours in an Appendix 
(pp. 178-211). The two types of men 
are those who believe the Gité to be 
the word of God and so infallible and 
those who submit the Gita to the canons 
of logic and accept what convinces 
tbem. Dr. Khair argues that his restora- 
tion of the pure text makes the gospel 
of the G#tg dynamic. 

It is difficult to agree with the author, 
for not only tradition but many a 
modern has agreed that the Gité is a 
unitary work. Its message is comprehen- 
sive in its scope, catholic in its out- 
look, and concrete in its details. It is 
not merely a revered Hindu scripture, 
but is also a book of human wisdom 
The last of the seventeen chapters of 
Dr. Khair’s book is a plea for a rational 
interpretation of the G#td under the 
title “G#tg and the Modern Age.” The 
book is a valuable addition to the ever- 
increasing literature in English on the 
Gité. 

P. NAGARAJA RAO 


¢ 
over the 10,001 beautiful illustrations 
which accompany the text, one is re- 
minded of Sir Herbert Read’s verdict. 
It is completely applicable to her book. 
Stressing man’s inborn desire to create 
beautiful things, the author points out 
how 
India’s master-craftsmen have been famed 
through the centyiies not only for the beauty 
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ard variety of thelr crafts, but for the special- 
ly lovely quality and style of the motifs and 
ormmamentation they have used to bring out 
the intrinsic character of the form and tex- 
ture, upon which these decorative modes have 
been placed. 


While travelling throughout the length 
and breadth of India with her gifted 
and versatile husband, she was able 
to study at first hand the various as- 
pects of our traditional crafts and she 
d:scovered the fascinating array that 
each region had to offer; and has pre- 
served, as it were, for posterity a cross- 
section of the immense traditional 
material available for inspiration, adap- 
tation, and observation to the craftsmen 
o? our own and future generations. 

Her search revealed 


an essential feature of similarity of decora- 
tion and ornament appearing not only on the 
seme type of commodities In narrow areas 
but similarity of decorative motifs between 
commodities of absolutely different shapes 
and form 


The book deals in unwearying detai: 
with the myriad decorative patterns to 
be found in the various types of archi- 
tecture, woven fabrics, embroidery, 
ornamental textiles, carpets, several im- 
portant crafts, jewellery, and interior 
decoration. In each, religious philos- 
ophy, the way of life, and nature have 
played their part as common sources 
of inspiration, showing the essential 
unity in a bewildering diversity ot 
form, colour, and design. 

In a lyrical chapter on “Pattern and 
Creative Trends in Fabrics” one finds 
taat the ancient art of weaving, dating 
back 5,000 years, is mentioned in the 


The Way of Power. By NICHOLAS 
RODEREY. (Philosophical Library, New 
“ork; distributed in Great Britain by 
The C. W. Daniel Company Ltd., Ash- 
ington, Rochford, Essex. 187 pp. 1969. 
$6.00) 
This book aims to point to life’s pur- 
ose, to the creative power of wisdom 
_and virtue, and to indicate the way to 
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Vedas, where “Day amd Night are said 
to spread darkness cver the earth as 
weavers throw the shuttle on the loom.” 
The kaleidoscope moves from kinkhabs, 
patolas, chanderis, tanchhots, South 
Indian temple saris, and the world- 
famed Kashmiri and other embroidery 
to metalware, jewellery, ceramics, and 
all those incredibly lovely products of 
the Indian craftsmen which form part 
of our unique national heritage. 

Following the removal of the patron- 
age assured to him in ancient times by 
art lovers, durbars, and connoisseurs, 
the Indian craftsman began to suffer 
“from the many setbacks arising from 
a growing industrial society” though 
he was never totally eclipsed or liqui- 
dated. Since Independence, however, 
there has been a renaissance of the 
crafts, which have now been put on the 
international map and adjusted to the 
needs of our time without sacrificing 
beauty or tradition. Various organiza- 
tions such as the All-India Handicrafts 
Board, Regional Design Centres all 
over the country, All-India Handloom 
Board and Weavers’ Service Centres, 
and others are doing noble and effectual 
work for their benefit, 

“This book” as Kamaladevi Chatto- 
padhyaya points out in her Foreword, 
“Is a magnificent effo-t to show the en- 
tire gamut of designing from the earli- 
est to the present day.” Well-docu- 
mented and beautifally produced, it 
should prove invaluable as a reference 
book to all those who wish to study a 
fascinating cross-section of human 
achievement as well as to be uplifted 
by the inspiration which it provides. 

HILLA C. VAKEEL 


live, in “The Day of Suffering,” in 
“Every Day,” and in ‘The Day of Joy.” 

It is the type of book to which 
readers will undoubtedly react in very 
different ways. For some it will be just 
what they respond to, feeling illumi- 
nated. To others its injunctions and 
aphorisms will app2ar platitudinous, 
and its counterpoised phrasing, its 


,. 
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sequences of short sentences dominated 
by single-syllable words, will seem too 
artificial in style. In such a case, quota- 
tion is a better aid to judgement than 
any one person’s reactions. From the 
opening: 

A man can find the way to continuity only 
in moral strength. 

If continuity is truth, he finds in moral 
strength the way to a higher sphere of ex- 
istence. ... 

Aspiration and initiative, determination and 
daring form the way to all the heights a man 
can see. 

He must live by them. J 


From the end of the first section: 
All lives and all actions appear important 


and meaningful, discerned through the magni- 
fying glass of eternity. They seem present, 
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sings all deeds share in eternity and all lives 
participate in immortality. 


From the last page: 


“Tf a man improves himself, he will im- 
prove the world.” 

“No man can improve the world without 
improving himself. His least work of improv- 
ing the world matters, since it shows his im- 
provement of himself, of existence.” 

“The world goes its way and it will be im- 
proved.” 

“The best of a man is best, whatever are 
its actual measurements.” 

“A man can be judged by his best and 
nothing else.” 

“Every work of men shortens time, Their 
laast effort belongs to eternity, brings it 
nearer,” 


L, MARR 





Towards Better Education. By SHRI- 
MAN NARAYAN. (Navajivan Publishing 
House, Ahmedabad. 196 pp. 1969. 
Rs. 5.00) 

This slender volume is a collection of 
articles and essays on education writ- 
ten by the author at different times for 
different purposes, and hag all the 
limitations incident to such collections. 
Its merit, however, is that it is leavened 
throughout by Gandhian thinking, 
which seems to confer a unity on the 
heterogeneous collection. Understand- 
ably enough, the basic concepts and 
ideas propounded by the author are 
governed by socio-political considera- 
tions which weighed with the Indian 
National Congress, especially since 
1936, when the “Wardha Scheme” was 
first mooted. Thys “Basic” education 
(Chs. m, x, and x1), Higher Education 
(Chs. vr and rx) and Agricultural Edu- 
cation (Ch. x1)— these and a few 
topics pertinent to the situation, such 
as socio-political factors in education 
(Chs. Iv, v, VII, vit, and x1) are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of a devoted 
Gandhian Congressman. It should not, 
therefore, come as a surprise that the 
irksome “Language” question, discussed 
in some form or other in six out of the 


fourteen chapters of the book, receives 
a socio-political rather than a scientific 
and pedagogical orientation. The author 
does make certain concessions to 
English, but by and large cordiality is 
lacking in the attitude towards this 
international medium of communication. 
It should be said to the author’s 
credit that he does make an attempt to 
discover the bedrock on which the 
foundations of a better education (and 
a truly Indian national education) may 
be well and truly laid. There is some 
mention of moral and spiritual values 
in education in Chapters vir and xrv. 
But here again thinking is circumscribed 
by considerations other than purely 
educational and spiritual. It is futile 
to make an attempt to evolve a scheme 
of better education in isolation from 
considerations leading to a better life, 
individual as well as national. And in 
ow country a better life is indisputably 
that which is lived at the supra-politi- 
cal and supra-material plane of exis- 
tence. The reviewer would recommend 
Towards Better Education for careful 
and critical study with a view to judg- 
ing for oneself whether it paves the 

way to a better life in our country. 
P, S. N. 
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Moral Education and the Curriculum: 
A Guide for Teachers and Research 
Workers. By JOHN WILSON. (Pergamon 
Press, Oxford. x+37 pp. 1969. 14s.) 

Moral Education and the Curriculum 
is a guide for teachers and research 
workers in the new and fast-develop- 
ing field. The author, John Wilson, is 
director of the Research Unit in Moral 
Education at Oxford University, a body 
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engaged in a decade-long series of proj- 
ects in this area of study, and this 
book is the latest of its specialist works 
to appear. It employs highly technical 
educational tools, leaning heavily on 
psychology and sociology, to define as- 
sessment of “moral components” and 
lays down detailed approaches to cur- 
riculum analysis. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


Correspondence 


Alternatives for Asia’s Future? 


MR. THANAT KHOMAN, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Thailand, told me 
at the meeting of the U.N. Corre- 
spondents’ Association here the other 
day that an old era is folding up in 
South-east Asia. As he put it, 


new leaves are being turned to open a new 
chapter in the history of this ancient region, 
cradle of lofty spiritual faiths where two- 
thirds of the world’s population live, which 
has for well over three hundred years been 
dominated by the military and political might 
of nations vastly different in race, religion and 
aistorical background. 

All peoples of this vibrant region, in 
zhe words of Thanat Khoman, are now 
‘wriggling out of this alien grip and 
control and trying to lead a life of 
zheir own.” 

The Western colonial rule deprived 
them, for long years, of their right to 
‘ead an unfettered existence, and took 
a great deal of their local riches to èn- 
zrease Western wealth and prosperity, 
but, more than anything else, the 
colonial era stifled the spirit of free- 
dom, independence, and self-reliance. 
Undoubtedly, said Thailand’s Foreign 
Minister, for the forseeable future 
South-east Asia will have still to strug- 
gle to overcome the problems left over 
by centuries of Western rule. But how 


United Nattons, New York 


does the future look, he asked. 

Then the Foreign Minister struck a 
new and surprising note. He dealt in 
passing with the residual problems left 
over, as he said, at a number of 
“strategic locations, such as Singapore, 
Hong Kong, the Philippines, Japan, and 
Korea, where the Western powers still 
maintain *their mighty presence.” He 
noted that the United States Govern- 
ment had been under increasing pres- 
sure from its domestic public opinion 
to begin a policy of retrenchment, if 
not of total withdrawal from South-east 
Asia, But, alas, unlike the United King- 
dom, which has announced its decision 
to withdraw all its forces from east of 
Suez, “the United States does not seem 
to have reached a definitive position as 
to what it wants to do in the near 
future.” In fact, hè continued, “the 
United States may still stay behind to 
furnish the wherewithals for the vic- 
tims of aggression to defend themselves 
in ways not dissimilar from the role 
played by the U.S.S.R. and other com- 
munist régimes in providing North 
Vietnam with the necessary support.” 
Hence, as new policies begin to shape 
up, the nations of South-east Asia have 
to try to assess with as much objectiv- 
ity as possible the repercussions of 


“ 
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these policy changes on the whole 
region. How will South-east Asia fare 
when those who have for so long cast 
their shadows over the region disap- 
pear from the scene? 

It was at this point that Thanat 
Khoman sketched in broad strokes a 
programme of virtual non-violence and 
non-alignment. This programme is in 
such striking contrast to the prevailing 
Western concept of regional security 
by military means that the essence of 
the Foreign Minister’s speech can best 
be quoted verbatim, as follows: 

With the actual and eventual withdrawal 
of most, if not all, outside powers from the 
Asian and Pacific scene, that region will 
revert to the pre-colonial period when the 
countries situated therein were on their own 
and had to cope by themselves with their 
security problems .. there seem to be no 
valid reasons, with new developments which 
have since intervened, why they would not 
be able to do it now or in the time to come. 


With that frank beginning the For- 
eign Minister accepted that 


the future will test the criteria of statehood 
and viability of the nations of this region. 
They must prove to the world their ability 
to meet their responsibility. 


Acknowledging, too, the dangers in- 
volved in this independence, he never- 
theless insisted that Thailand on its 
part had never made, nor does it in- 
tend to make, any call on its SEATO 
“allies” to help with manpower in deal- 
ing with the communist activities spon- 
sored by neighbouring Marxist régimes. 
On the contrary, 
nations facing the same threats and dangers 
have the advantage to co-operate with one 
another, especially on a practical basis. If 
such practical co-operation can be perfected 
and rendered effective, the Asian and Pacific 
region may enjoy the blessings of peace and 
harmony. 

Admittedly, a major factor is main- 
land China, whose attitude and policy 
are bound to have widespread repercus- 
sions-on the region. 

The problem which is uppermost in the 
minds of the people in Asia will be how to 
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bridle, through counter-actions of non-military 
nature, this petulant and turbulent force so 
that it may become less truculent and less 
aggressive, and ultimately to harness it to 
the service of peace, harmony, and co-opera- 
tion in the region. This may look like an 
uphill, even impossible, task at present [the 
Foreign Minister went on], but it should not 
be given up, as the peaceful and orderly 
future of the Asian hemisphere hinges on its 
successful completion. 


If this seemed unrealistic to the 
Western interventionists, then those 


who have their roots in the region, namely 
the nations of Asia and the Pacific, appear 
to be best qualified to do it, if for no other 
reasons, because they have close interests and 
indeed, a stake in the peace and welfare of 
their part of the world ... Nations which are 
far away, even the global powers with their 
impressive might, are less likely to meet with 
success in attaining the much desired objec- 
tive since they may introduce elements of 
conflict or rivalry between opposing interests. 

The nations on the spot, however, 
by joining together and combining their 
moral, political, and diplomatic re- 
sources and ingenuity can present “a 
persuasive opportunity to Peking to 
alter its militant inclinations.” 

There is no space to follow Thai- 
land’s Foreign Minister further in en- 
larging on his plea to “let us alone” 
and for “a more peaceable course of 
co-existence with fellow Asian and 
Pacific nations.” Only if the free na- 
tions of Asia and the Pacific succeed 
in closing their ranks, will the Peking 
régime, which is known to be imbued 
with its status as a great power, be 
more inclined to come to terms with 
its neighbours and fellow nations in the 
area by means of open general dis- 
cussions. By “open general discussions” 
Thanat Khoman explained that he was 
thinking of a revival of the 1955 Ban- 
dung Conference. 

We have heard from time to time of 
the “Johnson doctrine” and the “Nixon 
doctrine.” We now know into what a 
morass these outside voices have led 
their own countrymen in South-east 
Asia. Now, from inside Asia, the voice 
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of a courageous and experienced states- 
man can be beard echoing the very 
words of the UMN. Charter itself (Arti- 
cle 33) which .26 countries have now 
signed: 
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The parties to ano dispute shall ... 
seek a solution by negotiation ... con- 
citation ... resort to regional agencies 
or arrangements, or other peaceful 
means of their own choice, 

JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


Ends and Sayings 


Peace News {16 January 1970) fea- 
tures an example of Gandhian Satya- 
g-aha — the five-year Californian Grape 
Strike by Mexcan Americans, one of 
the groups of ‘ foreign” farm-workers 
(Filipinos, Purto Ricans, Chinese, 
Negroes, etc.) appallingly exploited by 
big business in agriculture. 

John Braxton writes about the United 
Farm Workers Drganizing Committee 
and its dedicated leader, Cesar Chavez 
of Delano, California. The migrant 
workers’ plight is grim —- infant mor- 
tality 125% higher than the rest of the 
population; expectancy of life 49 as 
against 70 yeers; about 84% below 
the federal anti-poverty level of living; 
80% in totally inadequate dwellings 
with little or sao sanitary facilities. 
- Without security of employment, holi- 
days, sick leave, or pensions, they are 
excluded from minimum-wage require- 
ments, the rigkt of collective bargain- 
ing, from uneryloyment and (in most 
States) disabilty insurances. The 
Delano strike ud the boycott, on the 
sailing side, of both grapes and their 
products, differ from the usual indus- 
trial strike in “bat the movement is 
concerned funcementally with princi- 
cles. Chavez ams to set up co-opera- 
tves among the farm-workers, self- 
created, self-erergized, self-governing, 
cuilding a firmi” organized foundation 
among the workers before attempting 
to take action end then using outside 
help in the strike and boycott. Pri- 


“ .. ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
—sAMUEL BUTLER: Hudibras 


marily the keynote is non-violence — 
tke only compassionate weapon, recog- 
nizing each man’s va_ue. 


We want to protect the victim from being 
the victim. We want to protect the execu- 
tioner from being the executioner. 


When strike pickets threatened re- 

teliation against violence by the grow- 
eis’ agents, Chavez stopped it by a 
twenty-five-day fast (Gandhi’s ultimate 
weapon), declaring that while violence 
may produce short-term victories, the 
price of someone’s lize is too much to 
pay. His letter (published m Peace 
News) of Good Friday 1969 to the 
President of the Cal:fornia Grape and 
Tree Fruit League, shows how real is 
h's deep spiritual concern: 
.. generation after generation have sought to 
demoralize us, to break our human spirit 
Bit God knows that we are not beasts of 
burden, we are not agricultural implements 
ot rented slaves, we are men .. locked in a 
death struggle against gman’s inhumanity to 
man in the industry that you represent. And 
tkis struggle itself gives meaning to our life 
and ennobles our dying. 

.. They [the strikers] have been under the 
gun, they have been kicked and beaten and 
herded by dogs, they have been cursed and 
ridiculed, they have been stripped and chained 
and jailed, they have been sprayed with 
poisons used in the vineyards; but they have 
been taught not to He down and die or to 
fee in shame, but to resist with every ounce 
of human endurance and spirit. To resist not 
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with retaliation in kind but to overcome with 
love and compassion, with ingenuity and 
creativity, with hard work and longer hours, 
with stamina and patient tenacity, with truth 
and public appeal, with friends and allies, 
with mobility and discipline, with politics 
and law, with prayer and fasting. 

. We advocate militant non-violence as 
our means for social revolution and to 
achieve justice for our people, but we are not 
blind or deaf to the desperate and moody 
winds of human frustration, impatience, and 
rage that blow among us ... Precisely be- 
cause of these powerful human emotions, we 
have tried to involve masses of people im 
their own struggle. Participation and self- 
determination remain the best experience of 
freedom. 


Chavez affirms that they neither hate 
the growers nor rejoice to see their 
industry destroyed — the enemy is the 
enslaving ‘“‘agri-business” system. Here 
is (and Braxton cites Novak’s comment) 
“a conviction that growers and workers 
alike are organically related and not 
merely separate centres of power to 
be brought into balance.” This is in- 
deed the faith that “Life is One.” . 


The word “lunatic” has taken on 
new life from the international con- 
ference of lunar science experts at 
Houston, Texas. U.S.A., January 1970, 
to consider the findings and implications 
from the moon samples brought back 
by the Apollo 11 and 12 flights. These 
samples have been distributed to top- 
ranking research bodies in different 
countries, whose experts presented their 
testimony and thgories. 

The facts about the lunar rock and 
dust not only make nonsense of ore- 
vious theories — e.g., that which sup- 
posed the moon a fragment torn from 
earth — but also make nonsense of any 
plausible picture, according to present 
conceptions, of the moon’s age and con- 
stitution. Unless estimated datings are 
completely distorted, lunar dust, whose 
mean age is given as 46,000,000,000 
years, is nearly 1,000,000,000 years 
older than lunar rock; yet dust is sup- 
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posedly fragmented rock. As Anthony 
Tucker, Science Correspondent of The 
Guardian (6 January 1970), headlined 
it, “The moon is older than itself.” It 
seems agreed that the moon is older 
than the earth and “differences in 
chemistry and in density confirm that 
the moon was never a part of the earth” 
(ANTHONY TUCKER, 9 January 1970). 
Various unknown minerals have been 
brought back from it, while there are 
almost as many theories as there are 
experts, trying to rationalize the bewil- 
dering anomalies and puzzles. The 
American authorities have decided to 
slow down the programme of further 
Apollo moon landings, to allow scien- 
tists time for analysis and assessment 
of the material gathered. 

It is interesting to look at the situa- 
tion in the light of statements made in 
1888. H. P. Blavatsky, in the face of 
ridicule from contemporary scientists 
with their “billiard-ball-atom” picture, 
presented, as tenets of occult science, 
modern concepts of matter and force. 
She repeated that “the Moon is far 
older than the Earth ... it is the latter 
which owes its being to the former; how- 
ever astronomy and geology may ex- 
plain the fact” (The Secret Doctrine, 
11.64). 

In reality the Moon is only the satellite of 
the Earth in one respect, viz, that physically 
the Moon revolves round the Earth. But in 
every other respect it is the Earth which is 
the satellite of the Moon, and not vice versa. 
Startling as the statement may seem it is not 
without confirmation from scientific knowl- 
edge. It is evidenced by the tides, by the 
cyclic changes in many forms of disease 
which coincide with the lunar phases; it can 
be traced in the growth of plants, and is 
vey marked in the phenomena of human 
gestation and conception. ... 

It is, then, the Moon that plays the laig- 
est and most important part, as well in the 
formation of the Earth itself, as in the peo- 
pling thereof with human beings.(Jbid , 1180) 

[The moon is] virtually a dead planet, in 
which rotation has almost ceased since the 
birth of our globe. The Moon is now the 
cold residual quantity, the shadow dragged 
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after the new body, into which her living 
powers and “principles” are transfused. She 
now is domed for long ages to be ever pur- 
suing the Earth, to be atcracted by and to 
attract her progeny. .. she is a dead, yet a 
kving bcdy. The particles of her decaying 
corpse are full of active and destructive life, 
although the body which they had formed is 
soulless and lifeless. Therefore its emanations 
are at the same time beneficent and malefi- 
cent — this circumstance nding its parallel 
on earth in the fact that the grass and plants 
are nowhere more juicy and thriving than 
on the graves; while at the same time it is 
the graveyard or corpse-smanations, which 
kill. .. (Tbid., 1.156) 


Such statements will seem fantastic to 
many p2ople, yet no mcre so than the 
idea of moon flights on=y a few decades 
back. And since The Secret Doctrine 
has been, in some measure, corrobo- 
rated o2 other scientific points, these 
also may be worth cons‘deration. 


A significant forwarc step in human 
relations is marked by the formation 
of a new society in Brizain (The Guar- 
dian, 19 January 1970), which should 
be a registered charity ay the time this 
appears. Only one organization in the 
country, the Criminal Injuries Compen- 
gation Board, exists to help victims of 
crimes of violence — financially. Many 
people are more concerned with punish- 
ment than with sympachy for the vic- 
tim. There are various organizations 
for the rehabilitation ef the criminal, 
but the complex relat cnship between 
offender and victim (strangers though 
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they may be) has hitherto been ignored. 
The priaciple has been to keep them 
apart, aad through this impersonality, 
the offender, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, dissociates himself from his 
crime and his victim, and, deprived of 
the lesson of seeing the actual pain 
and suffering he has caused, only feels 
resentment, while the victim, ignored 
and frustrated, may build up harmful 
fantasies about the aggressor. Even 
when, as in the very moving case re- 
lated, the victim, despite permanent 
damage to himself, his wife, and 
daughter, still wished to try to help his 
aggressor, he was told it was of no use. 

Lord Longford, Philip Priestley (Bris- 
tol Association for the Care and Re- 
habilitation of Offenders), and Adi 
drani (Recidivists Anonymous) are the 
main mcving spirits behind the society, 
but the initiative is to come from ex- 
prisoners, for the scheme is to give them 
an opportunity to win’ back their self- 
respect and responsibility, by making 
it possible, through the society, for 
them to make individual amends, psy- 
chological as well as practical, to vic- 
tims of violence, so that the latter feel 
they count, that “somebody cares.” As 
one ex-prisoner quoted said: 

You cana have every kind of welfare help 
but unless a man faces up to the problem 
himself, it’s no good. Facing ur to it is the 
only way you can repay — you can’t do it to 
the individual people that you aurt, only to 
others who've been hurt in the same way. 
Since Pve been going to these meetings, 
everyone is acceptable to me row. The re- 
Sentment has gone. 


WE REGRET the leng delay in the publicalion of this issue. A heavy inct- 
dence of ill health among our small staff carly this year, and, later, our 
printers’ removal H new premises, followed by mechanical dsfficulties, have 
all combined to preduce the delay. All efforts are being made to overtake the 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, and 
lost among the host — as does the evening star 
to those who tread their path in darkness. 


— The Votce of the Silence 
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IRWIN EDMAN 
Friendship, Solitude, and Contemplation 


[We reprint the following article from THE ARYAN PATH, June 1937. The 
original introductory note in that issue read as follows: 

“The practical idealism of Professor Irwin Edman of Columbia Univer- 
sity 1s well known to readers of rum ARYAN PATH, Analysing in this essay 
one of the apparent paradoxes in which the spiritual life abounds, he 
brings out the great truth that the Mystic Way, East or West, is solitary 
only in seeñing. Beside us walk for long, unseen, unrecognized, our fellow 
pilgrims on the quest, but the mystic realization, intensely individual as it 
ig In essence, is indeed shared by all who rise to it, as Professor Edman, so 
well shows, And there is fo tie in the universe equal to that which binds 
together comrades who, single-hearted and of royal Faith, hold Truth to 
be dearer than all material life and seek it on the hidden way. 

As Professor Edman’s great compatriot Emerson phrased it: 


Who hears me, who understands me, becomes mine, a possession forall time... We 
see the noble afar off, and they repel us; why should we intrude? Late — very late 
—we perceive that no arrangements, no introductions, no consuetudes, or habits of 
society, would be of any avail to establish us in such relations with them as we 
desire, — but solely the uprise of nature in us to the same degree it isin them: 
then shall we meet as water with water: and if we should not meet them then, we 
shall not want fhem, for we are already they... We may congratulate ourselves 
that the period of nonage, of follies, of blunders and of shame, is passed ın solis 
tude and when we are finished men, we shall grasp heroic hands m heroic hands.” 


° —ED. ] 


THERE IS, in both the Eastern and Western traditions of mysticism and 
the spiritual life, a curious duality in the mode of picturing it, and in- 
deed an ambiguity in the ideal involved. We are told, on the one hand, 
that contemplation is a soliloquy, and that the highest and most com- 
plete rapture consists, in the famous words of Plotinus, in being alone 
with the Alone, Yet we are told, sometimes in almost the same breath, 
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that those who participate in the Spirit are sharers in a common being 
and a single life of which their own contemplations are simzly pulse- 
beats or incarnations. Each man, as Paul puts it, is the temple of God, 
and tke Church is the ideal community of those in whom the spirit 
dwelleth. The mystic has his intensest moments in solitude, but in that 
solituda he is a friend of God, and a friend of all those who in the same 
way are God’s frierds. The contemplative is a solitary, but there is a 
communion of saints. 

It seems to me scmething more than an accident that these two poles 
of spirituality should be stressed by the great mystics, and that between 
these two values of soliloquy and society should be the emphasis on the 
quality of friendship. The mystic stands alone, but he is, he feels, a 
member of a great coramunity and that community is made nob by laws 
or institutions but is the discarnate union of friends who mest in the 
common silence of tkeir identical vision. What is there about tke experi- 
ence of the mystic shat finds theoretic expression in terms at once so 
communal and so atomic, so full at once of comradeship and Icneliness? 

The reasons why the great mystics and contemplatives have stressed 
the individuality and separation involved in their ultimate vision have 
been repeatedly mad=2 clear. The soul, according to all the classic mys- 
ties, is anding its way home. It is going on a journey, which is a return 
to its homeland; it is finding its way back to its own essential being, 
which iz the Being that animates all things. That return invclves dis- 
cipline, through an escape from distracticn, and separation from all that 
manifold of things and persons which are the source of distraction. It 
means « farewell to the world, to the senses, to all objects of earthly 
love, al. companions and all outward felicitizs. The soul must retire 
into itself, into the guarded and peaceful tower of its own private mind. 
When is has thus retreated from externality, it begins to see. All else 
and all others must fade into nothingness before it can behold the ulti- 
mate brightness which all else and all others obscure. The journe is thus 
in its essence a solitery one and its goal is solitude. The Upward Path 
ig & flight from the company of persons and things, beyond society into 
the intimacy of intense contemplation, beyond speech which is Zor com- 
municat.on into that silence which is self-communion. When the con- 
templative spirit has arrived at its goal, it has no friends, for it ras long 
left them behind; it needs no friends because it is self-sufficient; its 
fullness is in its enreptured indistinction with Pure Being. It has for- 
saken everything and all to find fulfilment by itself in the Ons, in Brah- 
man, in the Absolute What use could he have for companions by the 
way who has finally come home, and whose heart is filled? What need 
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could he'have for speech to whom asking is no longer relevant and for 
whom all answers are summed up in beatitude? For at the mystical goal, 
loneliness has been transfigured into a universal joy. Where there is no 
longer anything else in the universe save Being become a flame of aware- 
ness in the being of the mystic himself, there can be no desire for the 
sharing of a joy, nor anyone to share it with, nor anything to be shared. 
Plotinus meant what he said when he spoke of being alone with the 
Alone, and other mystics, whatever their language, have meant what 
Plotinus means. 

But logically and psychologically and morally, long before the com- 
pletion of the mystic’s pilgrimage, his path is that of the solitary. 
Asceticism, on which the discipline of contemplation depends (Socrates 
defined philosophy as the practice of death), is not a social virtue, and 
thinking itself is a soliloquist’s employment. The mystic and the man of 
affairs and social passions cannot, to use a phrase William James uses in 
another connection, keep house in the same tenement of clay. St. John 
ascends Mount Carmel in spirit, and Thoreau in fact seeks Walden Pond. 
Nearly all mystics have prescribed a clarification of mind (St. Bona- 
ventura was very insistent upon it) as the indispensable preliminary to 
the Beatific Vision. Thinking is individualistic and idiosyncratic; it is 
by its very nature a break with social norms and moral conventions, It 
is “a mind forever voyaging through strange seas of thought alone.” 
Even the noblest group ig, by virtue of being a group, the enemy of its 
freest spirits. Thought, like ecstasy, is self-communion; if a dialogue, an 
internal dialogue of the soul with itself — questions the solitary mind 
puts to itelf and answers in unbefriended silence. Escape from the world 
is not the only motive that has prompted thinkers as well as ecstatics to 
flee to sanctuaries. The peace of a cloister or its equivalent is the condi- 
tion of that transparency of thought which is a prelude to the intuition, 
rapturous and liberated, which- is the mystic’s goal. 

All these observations must strike a familiar chord in those at all 
acquainted with, the literature of mysticism or with any phase of the 
experience itself. Yet such a reader must recall how, having arrived at 
his goal, or even on the way to it, the mystic finds he has escaped beyond 
conventional society and material constraints to a companionship no 
less a society for being spiritual in its essence and discarnate in its struc- 
ture. Thought initiates the thinker into a community more durable than 
those of earthly societies, less precarious because its very existence is 
independent of time, eternal- because its foundations are in eternity. The 
thinker coming upon thoughts that seem most intimately his own, if 
they have for him the inexpugnable quality of truth, finds that they are 
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truths familiar to otaer minds. In these minds which discover the truths 
identical to those hə has divined, the thinker recognizes his familiars; 
their thoughts are ais, his theirs, and the thoughts of all of them a 
society of common themes, a commonwealth of truth. Thinkers sharing 
the same truth are dy virtue of that sharirg a community, and the 
thoughts shared constitute a timeless society cf essential being. There is 
a community of thinkers, whatever their age or place or station, and a 
commonwealth of tLoughts, whatever be their state of embodiment or 
aspiration. 

At the end of the journey, too, when the mystic feels he has entered 
alone into the most private of mysteries, he makes the discovery that 
he has =riends in his solitude and companions in his silence. All those who 
have fcllowed the seme path to the same enc are his intimates. Some- 
times he calls it the communion of saints, sometimes “ideal society,” 
sometimes, as in Plotinus, a “choral dance” of all those who sing the 
same celestial music or whose spirit dances to the same universal mea- 
sure, or whose being is transfigured by the same light. He is not alone 
with the Alone, but united in blessed identity with all those others who 
are none other than that Being with which he himself has become one. 
For mysticism leads not to union simply with a cold, abstract Absolute, 
but to a warm sense cf community with all lovers and discoverers of the 
Good. It has been said that the mystic has no birthday and no native 
land. But he has fellow citizens in eternity anc he is bound by deep ties 
with all those who, even unknown to him, have passed through the same 
dark night, the same abnegations, the same purifications, moral and in- 
tellectual, and have come to behold the same Being. In beholding the 
One, all the beholdere become one. There is an essential solidarity among 
mystics stronger thau any formal outward association, the fraternity of 
a common absorptior in a final good. 

And again in the preliminary stages, those of thinking and analysis, 
the thinker is not sc alone as he first imagined, The thinker, however 
isolated. must use the language of his group and their habits of thought, 
and if he has no frierds or associates in physical fact, even the hermit 
lives in an imagined world of those who in the past or in the future will 
speak and understand his idiom and move in the same realm of dis- 
course end adoration He feels sustained in his enterprise by the sense 
that there are others on the same quest and others using, all unknown 
to him and he to them, his words, feeling his emotions, and following 
the movement of his own logic and his own aspiration. He has friends in 
the spirit and though; would be as cold as it is popularly supposed to be, 
if thinking were not fortified by the warm sense of fellow thinkers, dis- 
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tant, living, or dead, who pass through the same paradoxes and auster- 
ities and come upon the same triumphant insights. 

The modern radio is a singular illustration, perhaps, for a theme that 
goes back almost to prehistory. But the contemplative and the mystic are 
like listeners in their isolation scattered over the world listening to an 
identical music, clear, compelling, and possessing. Each listens in his 
detachment, and yet all listen to the same harmony, and are made one by 
the same living beauty by which they are possessed. Thinking is neces- 
sarily the quiet business of solitude; ecstasy is incommunicable. But the 
many minds are made one by a common thought, and the remote joy of 
the sanctuary makes one a partner of all those who share in their isola- 
tion a similar, nay, the same joy. 

However solitary, therefore, may be what St. Bonaventura called the 
“itinerary of the mind to God,” it is an itinerary followed by many, and 
in following it those many are one. It is isolated only externally; in 
essence the mystical path is that of friends travelling together in a com- 
panionship secret even from each other. But at the end they have found 
not only the good they seek but each other. The journey of contemplation 
is in solitude but it is a movement toward Friendship and toward Love. 

IRWIN EDMAN 


The Divine Beauty in Nature 


The divine beauty in nature’s realm 

Is seen in the light of Plato’s sun. 

The green-leaved trees and the blue of sky: 
All these are reminiscent of God. 


Tt does not appear on 4 sunless day. 
Then we who are nature’s children 
°” Under the gray sky cherish earth itself, 
Though we do not forget from whence we come. 
Divine beauty is the suh’s gift. 
It shines for us In all nature 
And beckons, calling us homeward, 
To beauty’s source who is our God. 


MARY CARMAN ROSE 


N. A. NIKAM 
Philosophy of Indian Culture 


A Metaphysic of the Idea of History 


[Prolessor N. A. Nrkaro is one of the seniormos+ of teachers of philosophy . 
in th: Indian universities and has presided over the Indian Philcsophical 
Cong-ess. He has «aught for many years in India and has been Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Mysore, and has also taught as a Visiting 
Professor in more taan one American university. 
Hz has preparec a very substantial essay on what he calls tha Meta- 
- physic of the Idea of History as he has discovered it in Indian cultural 
tradition. This essar will appear in a volume to be entitled Contenporary 
Indian Philosophies of. History under the editarship of Dr. Grace Edith, 
Cairus of Florida zate University, Tallahassee, and Dr. T. M. P Maba- 
devan of the University of Madras. We publish here the first pars of this 
thought-provoking snalysis.—nzp. | 


I 


THIS CONCISE ESSAY has brief paragraphs only on certain significant dis- 
tinctions that a philosophy of history implies in the broad field of Indian 
culture, 

1. V/hat is the metaphysic of the idea of history? Is the id28 of his- 
tory ccmpatible wita the idea of the “timeless”? In the philosophy of 
Indian culture, the Upanisads and Buddhisrf? are both concerned, al- 
though in different serses, with the “timeless.” In the Upan:sads, the 
object of “higher krowledge” or pard-vidyd is the Imperishable aksara; 
the aksara is, in the language of the Gitd, both eternal. nitya, and 
change.ess, acalak; ~hereas, the “Point-Instant” of Buddhism, as Stcher- 
batsky calls it, is, in another sense, “timeless’: for the “Point-Instant” 
has not duration; it perishes as it arises. It seems, therefore, that both 
what- is eternal and what passes away as it arises contradict the idea 
of history. 

If tae idea of history is incompatible with what is “timeless,” then 
it involves time; anc the predicates past, present, and future involve date 
and duration. A mecapaysic of the idea of history in the philosophy of 
Indian culture is therefore a metaphysic of the idea of time in the phi- 
losophy of Indian erlture. 

2. If a metaphysic of the idea of history involves tims it also 
involves a “regressive” perspective of time. Indeed, what is history but 
a “regressive” perspective of time? In reflecting upon the nature of an 
endless series in The Critique of Pure Reason Kant says that Speculative 
Reason has a “partiality” towards the “regressive” end of an endless 
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series. Why is this the case? It is the case because the “regressive” ends of 
an endless series exist “completed in their totality,” says Kant, and there- 
fore, in going to the “regressive” end of an endless series, Speculative 
Reason intends to discover the necessity of things, i.e., Speculative Rea- 
son is more interested in the question, “What are the conditions which 
have given rise to z?” than in the question, “What follows from the 
fact that there is z?” 

3. Now, not only history but science is involved in a “regressive” 
perspective of time. Science is involved in discovering the invariable and 
antecedent conditions of an event that has happened; in discovering the 
invariable and antecedent conditions of an event that has happened, 
science discovers a type of necessity — the causal necessity of things — 
i.e. science explains the “later” event by the “earlier” event, Now, al- 
though history involves a “regressive” perspective, it is not seeking to 
discover the necesstty of things; nor is “historical explanation” the same 
as “causal explanation.” In history, Speculative Reason seems to func- 
tion in a different way, viz., in discovering what was “earlier” than what 
was “earlier.” Now, in this quest, Reason does not stop in history; it 
goes on; it seems as if Reason in history is in quest of “absolute begin- 
nings” and yet accepts nothing as having an “absolute beginning.” 
Reason in history is involved in making a movement into the past, 
to know what was “earlier” than what was “earlier,” what was “ancient” 
even in “ancient” times. , 

4. The idea of history, then, involves the idea of time; indeed, history 
may be defined as a “regressive” perspective of time, and in the regres- 
sive movement into the past, reason in history seems to be involved in 
an apparent paradox of going to “absolute beginnings” without accept- 
ing that something has an “absolute beginning.” The philosophy of Indian 
culture resolves this apparent paradox by its conception of time as a 
“cycle” or “circle” (the “Circle of Nature” as the Greeks called it), in 
which the “beginning” of something is conceived as the “end” of some- 
thing else. In other words, the philosophy of Indian culture does not con- 
ceive time as “linear” but as “cyclical.” This means that there may be 
co-existent cycles different from each other, and each “cycle” has its own 
“history”: therefore, it seems that the idea of “history” involved in the 
philosophy of Indian culture is the idea of “histories.” F. H. Bradley 
said: “The Absolute has no history but has histories time without num- 
ber”: the philosophy of Indian culture involves a view of history such 
that there is no “history” without “histories.” 

5. Time, said Plato, is the “moving image” of eternity; in the phi- 
losophy of Indian culture, time is a “moving wheel” set in motion, Pra- 
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' vartitam cakram, which man must keep in motion. And, in the “moving 
wheel’ of time, everything “renews” itself, i.e., nothing ever perishes 
absolutely, and notaing ever arises absclutely. And so, in the philosophy 
of Incian culture, ceath is not the “end” of life but its “renewal” and a 
condition of “rebirth.” All “births” are therefore, it seems, only “rebirths.” 
This is the “Circle of Nature” as the Greeks called it. This is zhe nature 
of the year samvatsarc as the Prafna Upanisad says. But all cycles, ac- 
cording to the phiisophy of Indian culture, are comprehenced in the 
ultimate cycle wher. manifest existence returns to its unmanifest source 
in the Imperishable: 

The Imperishabie is the real. As sparks innumerable fly upward from a 
blazing fire, so from. the depths of the Imperisheble arise all things. To the 
deptks of the Imperishable, they in turn descend 

— i.e., all “progress” ie ultimately a “Return.” 

6. Now, whether the perspective of time that the idea of Listory in- 
volves is “linear” o> “syclical,’ history is a ‘regressive’ perspective of 
time and a movement into the past: this is what is common fo the op- 
posite conceptions of time as “linear” and as “cyclical.” Indeed, history 
is a diecovery of the past, a discovery of what “was.” 

In its idea of his-ory, the philosophy of Indian culture makes, implic- 
itly, a distinction between two senses of the pest tense “wags”: this is the 
most significant and the most interesting part cf the idea of history in the 
philosophy of Indiau culture. Although the dzstinction between the two 
senses of the past tense “was” is a dist:nction in time, yet, tkere is, it 
seems, a temporal ard timeless sense of “was”: e.g. (a) What “was” in a 
temporal sense was not before it “was,” i.e, what “was” in a temporal 
sense has a “date” — Julius Caesar was not before he “was”; whereas, 
(b) the “timeless” sense of “was” is the notion of “what never was not”: 
ie, what “was” in a timeless sense has no “date.” 

Now, it seems tha; the movement into the past that the idea of history 
involves, in the philosonhy of Indian culture, is a movement from what 
has “dete” to what is “undated”: what happened “onee upon a time.” 
And what happened “cnce upon a time” is not “ancient” merely but 
“contemporary.” 

What happened “in time” and has “date,” and what happered “once 
upon a time” and has no “date” are both narratives. For instance, the 
Kena Upantsad narrates that “once upon a time,” the Vedic gods were 
ignorant of Brahman; that “once upon a time,” Brahman won a victory 
over the Vedic gods .n which the gods also rejoiced; like a true victory, 
which kistory has yet to demonstrate, it was a victory for the vanquished 
as well as the victor. 
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7. In the regress to the past that the idea of history involves, there 
is therefore a distinction between what is “dated” and what is “undated”: 
the “undated” involves the notion of “once upon a time”; the notion of 
“once upon a time” implies the notion of what “happened.” Now, this 
is one sense of the past tense “was.” 

There is yet another sense of “was’’ which does not imply the notion 
of what “happened”; it implies the notion of what “is”; it implies the 
notion of Being. In other words, the notion of “was” implies the notion 
of “is,” the notion of that which “never was not.” It is this sense of “was” 
that is present in the Upanisads: atmä va idam agra ästt, “the tman 
was, (and) one only” gays the Upanisad. In general the Upanisads speak 
‘of Being. The notion of Being is the notion of what “is” in a “time- 
less” sense. But the Upanisad speaks of what “is” in a timeless sense 
in the “timeless” sense of “was,” i.e., it speaks of what “is” as “what 
never was not.’ In other words, the Upantsad speaks of Ontology 
under the category of History. And the notion of what “was” in a “time- 
less” sense is the notion of what “was” before anything “was,” i.e., it is 
“what never was not.” In its “regressive” movement into the past, does 
history then merge into ontology? This is the question; and then what 
does having “a historical sense” mean? 

8. In its idea of history, it seems therefore as if the philosophy of 
Indian culture passes from ontology to history, and from history to 
ontolgy, i.e., it speaks of what “is” in a “timeless” sense as what “was” 
in a “timeless” sense. For instance, the Gtd speaks of that which is em- 
bodied and says it is not destroyed if the body is destroyed. Why? Be- 
cause, “the embodied,” dehi, is sandtanak, “ancient,” and purdnak, “new 
even in olden times.” Therefore, in a regress into a receding past, the 
idea of history in the philosophy of Indian culture distinguishes between 
(a) what “was” and has “date,” and (b) what “was” and has no “date.” 
It seems that the regressive movement in the philosophy of Indian cul- 
ture in its idea of history is a movement from “history,” ttthase, a record 
of “as it thus hanpened” to purdna, to what was, “what was ancient even 
in ancient times,” as Plato said of the myth. There is no understanding 
of a cultural tradition without an understanding of the myths of that 
tradition. In a regressive movement history merges into pre-history and 
pre-history merges into the myth, and the myth narrates what was — 
what was ancient even in ancient times. 

9. There is yet another sense of “was” involved in the idea of history, 
i.e., the “was” as “recollection.” The Upanisad says, “In space one is 
born, and unto space one is born,” ākāśe jadyate, dkdsam abhijdyate 
(Chandogya, vu.12.1). The idea of history involves space and time; both 
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signify what the Unanisad calls “unlimited freedom.” The regress into 
the past that the idea of history involves is regress of one sort of “un- 
limited freedom,” i.c., the “earlier” you go, the “earlier” you can go. If, 
in our perception of the external world, space and time are, according to 
Kant, two formal ecnditions of sense-perception or “two forms of sense- 
perception,” space auc time are the two “unlimited freedoms” cf history. 
And, just as perception of the external world is possible on the one, 
Kantian condition taat space and time are forms of perception, regress 
into the “unlimited treedom” of history is possible because there is some- 
thing “greater than,’ as the Upanisad puts it, greater than the “unlimited 
freedom” of space ani time that the idea of history implies, and this com- 
prehencs the “unlimited freedom” of spac? and time. What is this? This is 
memory or recollection: smaro väva äkāśäd bhiyah: “Memory, verily, is 
greater than space (and time).” If there were no memory or recollection, 
there would be no historical knowledge, and historical knowledge is a 
form of self-knowledze: for if the doctrine of “Transcendental Recollec- 
tion,’ pratyabhijñā, is true, then, “Know Thyself” means “Recollect 
Thyself.” 

10. Now, the regress into the past that the idea of history ixvolves is 
primarily a regress into that which “was” (whether in a temporal or a 
timeless sense). But the “was” ought to be qualified significantly into 
what “was done.” For history is a recollection of what “was done.” It is 
a recollection of deecs done (or of deeds not done). Therefore, it is rele- 
vant for the Upanisad to say: “O Mind, remeraber, remember, what has 
been done. Remember, what has been done” (4um Krato smara, Kriam 
smara, Krato smara. Kriam smara). The Upanisad repeats the word 
“Remember.” Since the Law of Karma is one of the great ideas of the 
philosophy of Indian culture, it is relevant for the philosophy cf Indian 
culture to lay emphacsis on its conception of recollection of the pest, recol- 
leczion of deeds don2 in the past. For, unlike the realm of rature in 
which “events” happen, history is, essentially, the realm of deeds. His- 
tory is the realm of action. And history is the realm nqt of what “hap- 
pens” but of what is “done,” the realm of what man “makes.” 

Therefore, although we may speak, in a secondary sense of the word 
“history,” of the history of rocks or the ‘natural history” of ths animal 
species, yet, history -s in a significant sense what man “makes.” There 
is no history unless we “make” history; we “make” history orly when 
we make a “new” history as Gandhi said, and as Asoka did in India: by 
changing from war to the pursuit of peace, Asoka made “new” history. 
And according to the philosophy of Indian culture, man “makes” history 
when, and only when ‘‘he saves himself by himself and does not destroy 
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himself.” Uddharet dtmana atminam, na aétmanam avasddayet, as the 
Gitd says. In this sense, man is involved in “making” history. 

11. At this stage, the idea of history as involving a regress into the 
past (whether in a temporal or timeless sense of “was’’), has been super- 
seded by the idea of history as the realm of action. And, as man acts for 
the future when he acts and seeks always to “make” the future different 
from the past, action unites past and future, i.e., it unites memory of 
the past with hope of the future. Therefore, history is not merely memory 
in the philosophy of Indian culture but something greater than memory: 
as greater than memory, hope is greater than the “unlimited freedom” 
that memory shows in its regress into a timeless past that “was.” There- 
fore the Chaéndogya Upantsad says, “Hope, assuredly, is greater than 
Memory”: dé väva smardd bhuyast. The greatness of a cultural tradi- 
tion is not only that it has an undated past where history recedes into 
myth, but the hope that it has for its own future, which ought to be 
greater than its own past. “What hope does this or that tradition have 
for itself?” is a relevant question involved in a study of the philosophy of 
history in a cultural tradition that is so ancient as the Indian, which is 
alive today to look back upon its ancient and undated past in order to 
renew itself to live in the futurity of a changing world. 

N. A. NIKAM 
(To be concluded) 


Love 


Secret sorrow 
Born of love, 
Consuming all 
The heart away. 


Only love itself 
° Can rescue, 
Banish thought of self, and bring 
Sweet compassion 
Into play. 
Then may love 
Return once more 
Bringing joy 
Another day. 
AUDREY S. LA ROCHE 


G. SRINIVASAN 
Person and Value 


[Dr. (3. Srinivasan, Reader in Philosophy, University of Mysore, is well 
knowr to our readers by his many lucid articles on various philosophical 
topics In this brief essay he examines several theories as to the scurce of 
value and proposes a reconciliation between the two extreme views which 
place value either wholly in the object itself or wholly in the eye of the 
beholcer. He finds a place too for the metaphysical] basis of fundemental 
value judgements.—xzp. ] 


WHILE & discussion of values is purely rational, the actual valuation is 
always more than rational. For the affective-conative being of man plays 
a basic role in his valuation and anything is valued by him because it 
satisfies a felt need of his personality. What is thus involved in valuation 
is not any single aspect of personality but the personality as a whole. 

Of all the living beings, only man is capable of valuation, and reason 
is often instrumental to his valuation. Man is thus an essentially value- 
tional being and there can be no person without some sort of valuation 
or other. But the converse of this is no less true; for valuation is after 
all a human act and cannot take place without a person. While this may 
undoubtedly be asserted of valuation, the same perhaps may not be as- 
serted of value without fear of contradiction. For whether valus is inde- 
pendent of human existence and, if so, in whaz "sense and to what extert 
is a highly controversial question. This is an axiological problem which 
has engaged the attention of many contemporary philosophers. 

Broadly speaking, there are two opposed views on the matter. One 
view maintains that value inherently belongs to the thing as a quality 
of it and always “resides” in it irrespective of its appreciation by a 
person. Value is in this sense prior to a person’s valuation of a zhing and 
“exists” in it independently of his valuation This is the ob,ectivistie 
theory of value’ supported by L. R. Ward, G. E. Moore, Ross, Urban, 
John Laird, and others. The other view is subjectivistit: it maintains 
that the value of a thing consists in the feeling of pleasure or the sub- 
jective interest which a person evinces with regard to the thing and 


1’ Value is the character or quality of an existent on account of which character or 
quality the existent is or can be the end of action.” —LEO RICHARD WARD: Philosophy of Valus 
(London. 1930), pp. 180-1. 

‘Nature, indeed, is infinitely beautiful, and she seems to wear her beauty as she wears 
colour or sound. Why, then, should her beauty belong to us rather than to her ?”— JOHN LAIRD : 
A Study in Realism (New York. 1921), p- 129 
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hence the “locus” of value is the subject and not the object.? This view 
is familiarly known as the interest theory of value and is supported by 
George Santayana, R. B. Perry, Dewitt H. Parker, and others. 

Needless to say, both these views are extreme and hence defective. 
The objectivistic theory of value is wrong in identifying value with the 
quality of a thing. For many a time we find in common experience that the 
quality of a thing remains constant whereas its value goes on changing 
from person to person and from time to time. What is valuable to one 
person at the present time may turn out to be valueless to the same per- 
son at a different time or to a different person at the same time. This 
relativism and variation of value cannot be explained on the basis of 
the objectivistic postulate that value “exists” in the thing independently 
of subjective appreciation. No doubt the thing must possess certain 
qualities if value is to be ascribed to it and hence the quality of a thing 
is the condition of its value; but the condition of value is not itself the 
value, since the value of a thing “exists” only in relation to an appreciat- 
ing consciousness or person, 

The subjectivistic or interest theory of value is defective in so far as 
it underestimates the importance of the object in valuation. For unless 
an object is present with certain qualities valuation will be impossible; 
no doubt, the qualities of a thing do not themselves constttute the value 
of a thing but are nevertheless the conditions of value without which 
valuation cannot take place. 

A third view which reconciles these two extreme views is the emergent 
theory of value.’ According to this view, value arises out of the interplay 
between the subject and the object and hence neither is dispensable if 
value is to emerge. Being a corrective of both the views, the third recon- 
ciles their opposition. It agrees with the objectivistic view that the ob- 
ject with specific qualities is essential if value is to arise, but points out 
that it will be an untenable assumption to maintain that value in- 
herently “resides” in the object independent of subjective appreciation. 
For human experience reveals that the value of a thing “exists” only in 
relation to an appreciating person, and in abstraction from an appreciat- 
ing consciousness, value cannot be. Value is hence born in the act of valua- 


2 “Values spring from the immediate and inexplicable reaction of vital Impulse, and from 
the irrational part of our nature.”—GEORGE SANTAYANA: The Sense of Beauty (New York. 
1899), pp. 18-19 

“ Values belong wholly to the inner world, to the world of mind. ... A value is always an 
experience, never a thing or object. Things may be valuable, but are not values.”.—-DEWITT H, 
PARKER: Human Values (New York. 1931), pp. 20-21 

“ To like or dislike an object is to create that object’s value,” —R. B. PERRY: The Moral 
Economy (New York. 1909), p. 15 

* For a detailed exposition of this view please see K, R, SRINIVASA IYENGAR: The Meta- 
physics of Valus (Mysore. 1942), Vol. 1, Chs. Irr, 1v and VI 
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tion ard is not prior to it as the objectivist holds. The emergent theory 
agrees with the sub;ectivist view that value cannot arise in the absence 
of an appreciating person, but points out that neither can there be value 
in the absence of an object capable of being appreciated by virtue of its 
qualities. 

The chief merit of the emergent theory of value is thus its aifirmation 
of the interrelation of a specifically qualified object and an affective- 
conative subject as generative of value. It liberates value from its “static 
impriscnment” in tae inert thing and endows it with varietion and 
dynamism depending upon the changing person who conceives -t. Person 
and value are thus brought together on a right footing in the emergent 
theory of value; there can be no person without a sense of value, nor can 
there ke a value unappreciated by a person. Each depends on the other 
and accounts for the dynamism of the other, Any “change” in tae person 
would result in a cange in his values and any change in bis values 
would ~ightly discloge the kind of person he is tending to be. 

In its co-affrmation of the subject and the object as equally essential 
for valuation, this =heory is more true to tke ontological structure of 
human existence than the other theories. For a structural analysis of 
human existence diseloges it to be “unitary” and not seclusive; man ever 
discovers himself tc be in “isolation” from things but as related to 
them; this relation is not mere “spatial togetherness,” but a concernful 
mode cf relation in which man has something ko do with things; he does 
not merely “look at” them but reacts to them through his emotions and 
desires. sometimes he deals with them even more actively and manip- 
ulates or transforms them so as to satisfy certain ends of his; things 
thereby “acquire” velue for him which they would not otherwise possess. 
Man is in this sens a creator of values, but he creates values out of 
things; things enter tke process of valuation as the stuff out of which 
man creates values as determined by his emozions and desires. 

Since man is never given in abstraction from things but always as 
related to them, what he evaluates at any time of his, valuational life 
is not the thing itself (though it appears to be so) but his own specific 
relation with it. When a man says that he “fmds” value in a particular 
thing, the truth of the matter is that he is finding value in the present 
kind o2 relation he has with that particular thing. The axiological im- 
plication of this is that man’s specific emotions and desires, which enter 
into his relation wita a thing, determine the value of that relation. Con- 
sequently any change in the desires and emotions of a man would effect a 
change in his values, and this twofold change is the valuational dynamism 
into which personal 2xistence is cast. This is a uniquely personal dynam- 
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ism and hence distinguishes the person from other living beings. The 
basic condition of this dynamism is ethical freedom. For it is in freedom 
that man can, not only create “new” values but accept and adopt values 
which are passed on to him by others with a freshness and originality 
of his own. 

The principle underlying the valuational dynamism of man is that 
each value satisfies a certain desire of his and after each satisfaction the 
desire renews itself so as to demand fresh satisfaction and thus goes on 
the perpetual cycle of desire and satisfaction in the field of valuation. 
But after several such repetitions, any desire and the accompanying emo- 
tion “perish” and in “perishing” bring about a newer desire and emotion 
constitutive of a higher level of human existence; man thus ascends from 
one level of existence to another* — from the biological to the ethical and 
social, and from the ethical and social to the spiritual and metaphysical 
—and simultaneously creates a gradation of values to suit the different 
levels of his affective-conative being. Thus, while each level of being 
negates itself, it also produces a higher levél of being and thereby creates 
new corresponding values. “Creative self-negation” is thus the principle 
involved in the axiological dynamics of man. 

This process of value-creation may, however, be regarded as having a 
metaphysical origin and orientation. The possibility of different value- 
experiences may be said to be inherently present in a Divine Reality 
which has evolved into sef-consciousness in man. The value-experiences 
of each person are hence metaphysically rooted in a Divine Reality of 
which man is a unique embodiment. No doubt, man “creates” values in 
his affective-conative reaction to other persons and things, but the other 
persons and things are to be regarded more as “occasions” rather than as 
causes of his value-experiences. For the value-experiences originate in 
him out of a Divine source with which he bears an ontological unity; even 
when he reacts to other persons and things, he is only keeping himself 
open to the influence of the Divine through them. His basie spiritual 
“freedom” thus consists in the openness of being he cultivates by orient- 
ing it towards the Divine. He is to “create” values not with a sense of 
forlornness or isolation from the Divine, but with a sense of participa- 
tion in the: Divine creativity. The metaphysical theory of values thus 
establishes a continuum of being between the human and the Divine 
and thereby provides the requisite metaphysical base for their mutual 
co-operation and companionship in the creation of values. 

: G. SRINIVASAN 
4 For an analysis of the different levels of human existence, please see my article, “The 
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NEVILLE BRAYBROCKE 
T. S. Eliot and Children 


[Mr. Neville BrayLrooke is a well-known writer who has contributed often 
to THE ARYAN PATH on literary themes. In this article he deals specifically 
with the meaning childhood had for T. S$. Eliot, and has a sectioa on the 
mearing of T. S. Eliot for children, documentec from the replies of school 
childnen which he zollected for a sympcsium on T. S. Eliot’s seventieth 
birthday in 1958.—2p. | 


T. S. ELIOT often showed a preoccupation with childhood and at times 
this preoccupation showed itself as a search for a lost Eden. In “Burnt 
Nortor” leaves are alive with the laughter of-children: “Quick, said the 
bird, find them, find them. ...” In “Little Gidding” there are 


the children in the apple-tree 
Not known, because not looked for 
Sut heard, half-heard, in the stillness 
3etween two waves of the ses. 


Moreover, as the waves of the sea recall the river-god from “The © 


Dry Salvages” that ‘was present in the nursery,” so the apple-tree, aet- 
ing as 9 double symool, recalls both the expulsion from the garden and 
the cross that, in reigious terms, made redemption possible. 

This theme was sepeated in the plays, notably in The Family Re- 
union, where Harry speaks nostalgically of the hollow tree in which he 
played “Injuns” and regrets the summerhouse that has been rut in its 
place “zo please the children.” For the question that confronts Harry is 
“Who am I?” — a question, in some form or other, that all Eliot s charac- 
ters have to answer. In The Confidential Clerk the problem is intensified 
because there the qu2stion or quest of self-identification is closely allied 
with that of heredity and illegitimacy. In The Cocktail Party the prob- 
lem is the same, though there the quest is concealed in the question. 

The Cocktail Party had its premiére at the Edinburgh Festival of 
1949; and when the curtain went up Lavinia and Edward Chamberlayne 
had been married five years. Later, when the play was transferred, the 
number was increased to twelve. What was the reason? I suspect that it 
was bound up with something that Eliot had said ten years before when 
he published his book on The Idea of a Christian Soctety: 


4 would be more netural, as well as in better conformity with the Will 
of God, if there were more celibates and if those who were marrizd had 
larger families. 
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Hence it becomes more noticeable if after twelve, rather than five, 
years the Chamberlaynes have no children. Again, in Martin Browne's 
1950 New York and London productions, Lavinia was shown resting on 
a couch at the beginning of the third act; some took this to mean she 
was pregnant— and, since Edward’s old self-centred egotism had been 
replaced by a remarkable attentiveness to her, they felt that this lent 
strength to their supposition. Characteristically, Eliot declined to eom- 
ment. 

In his last Ariel poem, “The Cultivation of Christmas Trees” (which 
came out in 1954), there is again to be seen the same marked concern 
with children. Yet the lack of attention that has been paid to this poem 
suggests that critics have either found the concern too repetitious to 
comment on, or else have been disconcerted by it. I believe the second: 
of these two answers to be nearer the truth. 

Another earlier Ariel poem connected with Christmas and children 
was “The Journey of the Magi,” originally published in 1927. Its con- 
cern was with death, but death in relation to the birth of a particular 
child; basically its sentiments had been echoed many times before in 
hymns and Christmas card greetings, although the language of its poetry 
was such that it lifted readers into another sphere. Likewise, “The Culti- 
vation of Christmas Trees” is a nativity poem, concerned with the birth 
of a child and an “awareness of death,” but concerned at the same time 
with the problem of distinguishing between being “childish” and “be- 
coming as a little child”: 

The child wonders at the Christmas Tree: 
Let him continue in the spirit of wonder ... 


The child sees the candle as a star and sees the angel with its spread- 
ing wings embracing the branches not only as a decoration “but as an 
angel.” For the poem, first published as a greetings card to be slipped 
into an envelope, is an invocation that the rapture, reverence, and gaiety 
of the first remembered Christmas may not pall with the thirtieth or 
fortieth, the seventieth or eightieth (by “eightieth” meaning whichever 
is the last). Neither fatigue nor-tedium must be allowed to creep in; 
neither bored habituation, nor the consciousness of failure. There is, too, 
an express warning against the piety of the converted 


Which may be tainted with a self-conceit 
Displeasing to God and disrespectful to the children ... 


“Disrespectful” is a key word. 
As there is a difference between being “childish” and “becoming as a 
little child,” so there is a difference between “respect” and “respectabil- 
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ity.” Respectability implies a host of minute observances — the neatly 
tied cravat; being at one with the Establishment; conversation restricted 
to What Precisely end If and Perhaps and But; and a severe adherence 
to a strict Sunday ciscipline at all times. Of tais side of his nasure, Eliot 
was always aware, Laving on several occasions gently mocked et his own 
features of “clerical cut.” In fact, his friend Ezra Pound carried the jok- 
ing a step further when in his Cantos he referred to “Old Possum” as 
“the Eev. Eliot.” thers found in his eagle-tke bearing a similarity to 
that ot an elder statesman (the subject of Fis last play), whilst close 
friends often remasxed on the striking reserrblance there was between 
him ard John Foste? Dulles. Yet there remains the paradox that despite 
this eccnventional exterior he was, linguistically, a poet and dramatist 
who did more than any other poet or dramatist since Shakespeare’s day 
to revclutionize the common forms of speech. 

Respect informes all his best writing — whether his subject was the 
protection of bird sanctuaries; the preservation of London’s old squares; 
or the correct procecure needed for ad-dressing cats. Old Possum’s Book 
of Practical Cats was, for instance, “respectfu_ly dedicated” to all those 
that had assisted hir in its composition, and ir the last piece called “The 
Ad-dressing of Cats’ there is the wise advice to 


always keep in mind that he 
Recents familiarity 


— followed by the suggestion that hats should also be raised because 


A Cat’s entitled to expect 
These evidences of respect. 


Nor is it being part.cularly Chestertonian to submit that some of Eliots 
profoundest beliefs ~ere to be discovered in his one departure into non- 
sense verse, since there is a hierarchy in the animal kingdom no lass bind- 
ing than there is in the government of men. Remember that “A Dog’s a 
Dog — a cAT’s A CAT” and that cats, unlike dogs, are one of the very few 
animals (as recent veterinary research has shown) thateare never bored 
with their own company: such minds as they have (if the word be per- 
mitted) are never blank. 

In 1763, Christopirer Smart in his long posam, “A Song to David,” 
writes of the cat as ‘an instrument for the children to learn benevolence 
upon.” These too wer2 Eliot’s sentiments and indeed this attitude or ap- 
proach came through in every line that he ever wrote. For his was a hier- 
archical view of society and the world, in which everyone must know 
their appointed plece—the favourite goldfish swimming round the 
prickly pear or the ccmestic pet lying before the hearth no less than the 
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child or his elder. This does not bring with it an air of condescension or 
patronage because Eliot with the humility that marks a great poet was 
never afraid to listen to the voices of children — whether they came from 
Eden, the garden at Wishwood or Burnt Norton, or were heard in the 
New Hampshire orchard “Between the blossom —and the fruit-time.” 
How, in turn, it may be asked, did the children themselves respond and 
with what respect? 


This is not merely a rhetorical question, because it is one that I propose 
answering by calling upon the children themselves. When I had the idea 
of editing a symposium for T. S. Eliots seventieth birthday in 1958, I 
had the aim of making it as comprehensive as possible; if there were to 
be voices from every generation, why not from the youngest of all? So 
I set about approaching hundreds of headmasters and headmistresses in 
order to gain their collaboration. I told them that if there was an eight- 
hundred-word restriction for their candidates, there was no restriction on 
theme or manner of approach. The best entries were included in my an- 
thology.’ However, in my comments here, I shall draw not only upon the 
book but also upon the experience of having read hundreds of pieces by 
those whose essays had to be returned simply because there was not space 
to print them in the limited number of pages at my disposal. 

The first thing that I noticed was that the Four Quartets and later 
plays were preferred to the author’s earlier poems and first attempts at 
poetic drama. One boy in his last term at school wrote: “I revolt from 
Eliot’s view of society in The Waste Land ... love is a sexual act in which 
the female is indifferent, the male lustful.” Or if I may paraphrase from 
a girl, also in her last term: “We feel sick in the Sweeney poems. The 
mood is sordid— ‘She yawns and draws a stocking up’. The ‘feels’ in 
the earlier works are too thick, can be touched too easily.” Today these 
are judgements that most people of the middle and older generations 
would probably reverse, a fact doubtless springing from the human weak- 
ness of always aftaching the greatest importance to “what was contem- 
porary when one was young oneself.” 

For instance, quite a number of schools have produced Murder iin the 
Cathedral, but few have so far ventured as far as The Family Reunion 
or The Confidential Clerk — a lack of initiative lamented by several of 
the candidates. Once more, can this be due to the age barrier between 
those teaching and those taught? For those that are now teaching were 





1 Reprinted in 1969 in New York by Books for Libraries Press, and to be reprinted in 
London in 1970. 
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mostly educated themselves during the period between the two World 
Wars when the threet of both Nazism and Fascism lent a kind of extra 
colour to the struggle between Church and States as symbolized in the 
struggle between zhe archbishop and the knights; but that colour has 
passed, or rather darkened. The hydrogen borab has introduced new and 
terrifying shadows into the possibility of any future war. “ We have be- 
come ensnared wit. the revolving circle of ambition, power, atoms,” said 
one contributor — and then chose an image anpropriate to her sex: “We 
are caught up ... end whirled round as surely as if we were trapped in 
one of our own ... labour-saving devices, the washing machine.” 

Some pedants aid dons might dismiss this remark as schoolgirl hyper- 
bole. Which would, ramembering the child’s age of fourteen, be a little 
unfair. After all, hydrogen and atom bombs have given a literal meaning 
to the phase “being blown sky-high,” which might earlier in tke century 
have been dismissed likewise as schoolboy exaggeration. Perhars a work- 
ing knowledge of azoms and the sense of insecurity that a stock-piling of 
hydrogen bombs fosters is not unrelated to the present demand for space- 
fiction from all classes and ages. It may represent a modern form of escape 
no less than ghost stories did in the elghteensh century. 

In the eighteenta century, which was one of rationalism, ghost stories 
achieved a popularity which subsequently they have never surpassed; in 
the twentieth centcry, with its accent on materialism, something similar 


may have happened with regard to space-fictjon. And yet if this is an’ 


age of materialism (as Eliot contended in his book about a Christian 
society and later in his Notes Towards a Definition of Cultures, then it 
is the one that is being countered, from a litarary point of view, by a 
most notable spiritual renaissance in letters in both the East as well as 
the West. In that revival, Eliot was one of the most significant protago- 
nists, a_though as far back as the 1920s he had always cut something of a 
lone figure; like Yeats and Ezra Pound, he stood aloof from those poets 
who grouped themselves into bands, issuing manifestos and creating 
“schools” of writing in which more often’ than not a strong party line 
was the principal banding thread. i 

It csme as a shock to one girl in her middle teens to realize that The 
Cocktatl Party was being acted in a modern setting in modern drass; then 
suddenly she understood that the characters belonged to no century, be- 
cause taeir problems were “those which might happen at any time.” 
Their setting was in “a kind of universal limbo”— an interpretation 
emphasizing how Eliots drawing-rooms or consulting-rooms are really 
divine waiting-rooms of comedy in which changes are wrought in the 
characters that are as imperceptible as the transitions in which their 
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thoughts move irom prose into poetry. 

His language is communicated before it is understood, suggested one 
boy. Another wrote to say: “I was impressed by the realism in the poetry, 
the human touch of the gin and water episode in Act I.” Then another, 
this time illustrating his arguments from The Waste Land, went on: “I 
liked, but did not understand, the interpolations in foreign tongues — 
Latin, French, Italian, German and Greek ... they added a professional 
touch and ... we all secretly pride ourselves on our pronunciation of 
foreign words ‘Le Prince d Aquitaine á la tour abolie’. Or which is sim- 
pler: ‘Shantih shantih shantih.’” 

This may have something to do with “all the sound or joy of primi- 
tive creation” found by another in the lines: 


Weialala leia 
Wallala leialala. 


Or it may have something to do with a relaxing quality, which one boy 
discovered whilst writing his essay in the school infirmary: “I find T. S. 
Eliot so completely relaxing to read, especially when worried or bothered. 
A poem which really does relax me is ‘Animula.’ It seems to unroll itself 
like a carpet. I can imagine myself to be there, moving among the legs 
of the tables and chairs.” With this tribute would seem to go the infer- 
ence that without becoming “childish,” the poet has succeeded in “be- 


-coming as a little child,” just as in his Four Quartets he succeeded in 


recalling “the laughter in the garden” no less than “The bitter apple 
and the bite in the apple.” In short, in the image of “the children in the 
apple-tree,” he was able to bring together Burnt Norton, Eden, Little 
Gidding all in one short telegraphic phrase. 

During his life, Eliot was described as both a classicist and a romantic 
by various critics of different generations. Yet the garland that the young 
brought in my anthology would best be worn by a poet of love. For 
against the increased mechanization of the world, he made verbal the 
thoughts of many in his insistence that 


“all shall be well and 
All manner of thing shall be well [My italics] 
For in Elict’s view no thing was ever too small not to matter — 
whether it was the child’s cry raised in protest against the triumphal 
battalions on the march; the angel spreading its wings over the Christ- 
mas tree; or the goldfish swimming round the prickly pear. No voice, 
ery, or protest is ever wholly lost. Sometimes when everything is black 
and overcast and the odds are a hundred to one, men are fond of consol- 
ing themselves with the knowledge that there is just a cat’s chance that 
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things may grow batter. As a cat is “an instrument for children to learn 
benevolence upon,” so in turn children are instruments .... The argument 
comes full cycle. For to poets, children have always served as symbols of 
hope, redemption, and resurrection; even before they are born they un- 
consciously celebrafe them in their verses when they hail the future. But 
the state is transitional since the time arrives when the future becomes 
the present and “here and now cease to master’; and at that moment 
the journey of the Magi ceases to be symbolic and becomes the univer- 


sal experience of all men. 
NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


The Added Dimension 


The great majority of people 
live in a world 
which is horizontal 
and on the same leve. 
and congruent 
with common. sense. 
We who are few 
live in a world 
which is horizontal 
and on the same leve? 
and congruent with common sense. 
But the world in which we live 
is also perpendicular 
to the plane of common, sense. 
This added dimension, apparently, 
creates difficulties. 
In effect, from cur height, 
we behold a different world 
and speak of different things 
in a different language. . 
The attempt to understand 
by those in the customary dimensions 
or the belief 
that there is understanding 
does not achieve its intention. 
There is still the need 
to come up higher, 
DANIEL SIMPKINS 


H. Q. NARAHARI 
The Dravidian Family of Languages 


[Dr. H. Q. Narahari, M.A., M.LITT., PH.D., of the University Department of 
Linguistics, Deccan College, Poona, is an old friend who has written often 
in our journal Ha offers us here a survey of the group of Indian languages 
that might properly be called Dravidian, with interesting details of its 
sub-groupings and the process of linguistic discovery which has established 
the classification.—xzn. | 


OVER HALF-A-DOZEN GREAT FAMILIES OF LANGUAGES are ascertained! by 
historians of language and of these at least four, the Indo-European, the 
Austric, the Tibeto-Chinese (also called Sino-Tibetan), and the Dravi- 
dian, are known in India. The first of these families is represented by 
Sanskrit and the modern Indian languages of northern India and the 
Deccan such as Kashmiri, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Bengali, Oriya, As- 
samese, Gujarati, and Marathi. Uncultivated dialects like Kumaoni, 
Dogri, and Lambani also belong to this family. The next two families 
cannot be said to be “properly cultivated” in India as they are known 
only through dialects “current among the more backward Adtvdst 
groups.” Thus, of the two sub-families, the “Austronesian” and the 
“Austro-Asiatic,’ into which the Austric family can be subdivided, only 
the latter is represented? — by the Khasi, a “Mon-Khmer” language 
spoken in the Khasi and,Jaintia Hills of Assam. More languages are 
known of what is known as the Munda group’ of this sub-family, which 
is prevalent in Central India. It is a matter of interest that the Greek 
historians Pliny and Ptolemy appear to be familiar with the speakers of 
the Savara,” a dialect of this group. These languages must once have been 
spoken in a greater part of India than now but must have been super- 
seded by Dravidian forms of speech in the South and by the Aryan or 
_ Tibeto-Burman in the North. But it is not impossible to see, even 
at the present day, clear Munda influence on every one of these stronger 
linguistic families. The harmonic sequence of vowels in the Dravidian 
Telugu, the extraordinary complexity of the Aryan Bihari, the vigesimal 
counting among north Indian peasantry, must all be traced to this 
influence.® 


1 T, G. TUCKER: Introduction to ths Natural History of Language (London. 1908), 
pp. 109 ff, 

2 5. K. CHATTERJI: Adivasis (Publications Division, Government of India, Delhi), p. 67 

8 G, A. GRIERSON; Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. 1, Parti (Delhi, Reprint 1967), p. 33 

4 For fuller details, see Ibid., pp. 34 ff. 

5 Readers, prepared by Ramamurti of Madras, are available for this dialect. 

ë GRIERSON; loc. cit.; I. J. S. TARAPOREWALA: Elements of the Science of Language 
; (Calcutta, 1951), p. 213 
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Of the two ma.n branches of the Sino-Tibetan family, the Tibeto- 
Burman and the Siamese-Chinese, the former is well represented in 
India— by such languages’ as Murmi, Magari, Lepcha, Kanauri, Kiranti, 
Bodo, Abor, Miri, Dafla, Naga, Meitheis or Manipuris, and the Lushai. 
Special mention must be made of Newari, which is spoken by about 
300,000 people who cannot be called tribal as they have maintained, dur- 
ing the last two millennia, vigorous literary and cultural activity. 
Khamti, spoken in zhe extreme east of Assam, is the only language known 
of the Siamese-Chinese branch in India. 

Till about a century and a half ago the Dravidian, as a separate family 
of languages, seems to have been quite unknown. Albirimi,®? the Arab 
historian who speaixs about the India of his day (c. A.D. 1030), knew 
only of Sanskrit, which was current “amonz the upper and educated 
classes,” and of “a neglected vernacular” used by the common people. 
It looks as if, in the opinion of Albirini, the “same spoken language was 
current over the wkole of India.” But the later Turkish historian, Amir 
Khusrau,® an Indiaa by birth (a.D. 1317), lists “seven Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages with two dialects and three of the principal Dravidiar. forms of 
speech.” The Drav-dian languages known to him are Dhir Samundar 
(Kannada of Mysore), Tilang (Telugu) and Ma’bar (Tamil of the Coro- 
mandel coast). The Ain-t-Akbari® of Abul Fazl gives a longer list of the 
dialects in his time which were “not understood one of another.” The 
list includes two mrajor Dravidian languages, Telingana (Telugu) and 
Karnatik (Kannade), but omits the very Important language of the 
family, Tamil. 

The earliest recognition of the existence of an Indo-European family 
of languages is contained in the third Annual Discourse" to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal b7 Sir William Jones in 1786: 


Thre Sanskrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful 
structure; more per‘ect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin and 
more exquisitely refmed than either; yet bearing to both of them a stronger 
affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than 
could possibly have Leen produced by accident; so strong, indeed, that no 
philologer could exemine them all three, without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which perhaps no longer exists. There 
ig a similar reason, though not quite so forcible, for supposing tkat both 


7 For fuller infrmetion, see GRIERSON: op. cti, pp. 42 ff.; TARAFOREWALA: op. cii. 
p. 214 ff. ; CHATTERJI: op. 25°., pp, 70 ff. 
3 India (SACHAU’S trans.), 1, 18 
3 ELLIOT: History of India, 111. 562, cited by GRIERSON, loc. cit, 
10 J4ARRETT’S, trans., UI. 119 
11 4 sialic Researches, 1, 422 
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the Gothick and the Celtick, though blended with a very different idiom, 
had the same origin with the Sanskrit; and the Old Persian might be added 
to the same family. ... 


But neither Jones, who thus laid the foundation for modern Compara- 
tive Philology, nor any of his great successors like Bopp, Grimm, Pott, 
Schleicher, Whitney, Brugmann, Delbriick, Meillet, and Jespersen, had 
any idea of the Dravidian languages as a distinct group. It was William 
Carey, the Baptist Missionary linguist of Serampore in Bengal (1816), 
who seems to have had an inkling” that the South Indian languages like 
Tamul (Tamil), Kurnata (Kannada), and the Telinga (Telugu) could 
not also have sprung from Sanskrit like the northern languages such as 
Bengali, Panjabi, or Hindi. More efficient in this respect was Francis 
W. Ellis, who worked at the same time in South India. In his “Note” to 
the Introduction of A. D. Campbell’s A Grammar of the Teloogoo Lan- 
guage (1816) he includes, in the family called by him “ ‘the dialects of 
South India,’ the high and low Tamil; the Telugu, grammatical and 
vulgar; carnataca or canadi, ancient and modern; Malya’lma or Mala- 
yalam ... and the Tuluva, to which he also added codugu. He had also 
recognized that the language of the mountaineers of Rajmahal, our Malto, 
‘abounds in terms common to the Tamil and Telugu’ ” The Danish 
philologist, Rasmus Kristian Rask (1787-1832) who well deserved “fame 
as the founder of modern linguistics,’** noted, during his world tour in 
1824, two distinct types af languages in India, the Indie (north Indian 
languages) and the Dakanic (south Indian languages). A Krishnam- 
acharya from Srirangapattana in Mysore State had also noticed differ- 
ences between the Southern and Indo-Aryan languages about this time. 
B. H. Hodgson (1847) seems to have been 


the first Englishman to use the term “Dravidian” for the languages of Cen- 
tral and Southern India, but he included under that term not only the 
Dravidian languages proper, but also those of an altogether different family, 
the Munda.1® 


The credit of distinguishing between these two distinct bodies of 
speech and establishing,”* for the first time, the existence of the Munda 
family of languages as apart from the Dravidian, however, belongs to 
the famous Vedic scholar, F. Max Müller, who wrote a letter to the 


18 Linguistic Survey of India, 1 11; 8. K. CHATTERJI: Dravidian (Annamalainagar. 1965), 
p. 7 ` 

18 BURROW and EMENEAU . Dravidian Etymological Dictionary, p. V 

14 JOHN T. WATERMAN : Perspectives in Linguistics (Chicago. 1963), p. 19 

15 Linguistic Survey of India, 1: 13 

16 bid., I. 14 
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Chevalier Bunsen, published in 1854. The first man to use” “Dravidian” 
as a term for the family was Robert A. Caldwell, who published in 1856 
the first edition of his Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or South 
Indian Family of Languages. Though many earlier European writers 
called the family “Tamulian or Tamulic,” Caldwell chose his new term 
“eapadle of a wider application” as he wanted to “reserve the terms 
‘Tamil’ and ‘Tamilian’ .. to denote the Tamil language itself and the 
people by whom it is spoken.” He derives the term “Dravidian” from 
Drévida, the adjectival form of Dravida, a Sanskrit word well-known in 
our literature.** Of the tribes mentioned by Manu’ as of Ksatriyas gra- 
dually sunk into the state of Vrsalas (outcastes) are the Dravidas, which 
may denote the South Indian tribes. Earlier in the Mahdbhérata the 
Dravidas are mentioned in the list of degraded Ksatriyas, Satyavrata, the 
Indiar Noah, is called the “lord of Dravida” in the Bhégavata Purdna,*° 
and the sense may be the same. The form Dravida appears* to be a later 
“modification and an extension” of the forrn Dramida, “in which an 
intervocalic -m- has been changed to a -v-.’ The original form Dramida 
was used definitely to denote the speakers of the Tamil language, just as 
the term Andhra refers to the speakers of Telugu, Karnataka to the 
speake-s of Kannada and Kerala to those who speak Malayalam. But 
very o-ten in later times it is “used, in a much wider and almost an all- 
inclusive sense, to indicate what is denoted by ‘Dravidian,’ ” 

Medieval India divided the Brahmins known in those times into two 
main groups, the Pafica-Gauda and the Pafica-Dravida; while the former 
group includes” speakers of Aryan languages only, Gauda, Sarasvata, 
Kanyakubja, Utkala, and Kaémira, the latter included five types of 
Brahm-ns living in the Deccan and South India who spoke Aryan as 
well as non-Aryan languages. Under this head come the Girjara, Maha- 
rdstra, Karnata, Andhra, and Dravida Brahmins; the last of these five 
groups includes the Brahmins in Tamilnad as well as in Kerala. The ex- 
pression Pavica-Dravida, therefore, makes a very wide use of the term 
Dravid1 to denote, not only the Tamil Brahmins but also other Brah- 
mins who speak languages of the now well-known Indo-Aryan and 
Dravidian families, the speakers of Gujarati, Marathi, Kannada, Telugu, 
and Malayalam. “These names Panca-Dravida and Parica-Gauda would 
apppeaz to have been first used during the elcsing centuries of the first 
millennium A.D., if not earlier.’ 

17 Tbid.; CALDWELL : Comparatios Grammar (Madras, Toird ed., 1956), p. 3 f. 
18 CALDWELL: op. cit, p 4 

18 Manusmrii, X. 43-44; CALDWELL, fhid. 

20 C ted by muir: Original Sanskrit Texts, Vol I 


21 CHATTERJI; Dravidian (Annamalai University, 965), pp. 2 ff. 
a1 Thid., p. 3 z Ibid, 
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It is this extensive use of the word Dravida that must have inspired 
our orthodox Sanskrit scholars, both in north and south India, to believe 
that “the Dravidian languages of Central and South India, like all other 
languages of the entire world, came into being through a modification of 
the language of the Gods, namely Sanskrit.” Further, in olden times it 
was common to believe that “the language of the sacred books of the 
religion” was also “the oldest of all languages and the mother of all 
speech.””** The Jews seem to have “piously believed that all the languages 
of the world were derived from Hebrew, which was the language used 
by Jehovah in heaven”; to the Buddhists Magadhi was the root-lan- 
guage (mulabhds@) in which people of the primeval age conversed (Sé 
madgadhks milabhdsd); and to the early Jains the Prakrt of the Jaina 
canon was “the basic language on which Sanskrit and the rest stood.” So 
in ancient India the belief was rife that Sanskrit, the language of the 
gods (dewabhdsa\, was the “source of all languages.” The idea appears 
to be that “from Sanskrit some kind of Prakrt evolved, comparable with 
the other Prakrts that we know of like Sauraseni, Magadhé and Maha- 
rastri; and from this Prakrt the various Dravidian languages have sprung 
(Prakrtth samskrtam tata dgatam prakrtam).* An old philologist*® speaks 
of the language of Dravida as a vibhdsaé or minor Prakrt, and another?’ 
would define Drdvidi as the “language proper to Dravidas.” Even at 
the present day this view has not become wholly obsolete, and count- 
less old-fashioned and orthodox pandits believe in the Sanskrit origin of 
the Dravidian languages; only these languages are just five in number: 
Tamil, Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam, and Tulu. No dialects are included 
in this group as is done in modern Linguistics. The fact is that the con- 
ception of “Linguistic Families” is a very modern one, and the Dravi- 
dian, as an independent family of languages, was established just a little 
over a century ago. Francis W. Ellis, who may well be called the Sir 
William Jones of the Dravidian family, added,”® to the list of the tradi- 
tional five languages of the family, Codugu (Kodagu) and Malto. Forty 
years later, Robert A. Caldwell (later Bishop’ Caldwell of Tinnevelly in 
Madras) only “built on Ellis’s pioneer work” when he wrote the first 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian family of languages. To the 
list of dialects of the family known to Ellis, Caldwell added six more 
names, Toda and Kota, Gondi and Kui, Kurukh and Brahui. Among the 
few names added to this list of dialects by the Linguistic Survey of 
India” are Kolami and Parji. Now, nearly a score and a half literary 


u For full details see CHATTERJI: Dravidian, pp. 4 fi. 
16 Thid, p. 5 38 MUIR: Op. cil., 11. 46 37 Tbid., p. 50 
38 BURROW and EMENEAU: loc. cit. 2 1.1, pp. 89 ff. ; Iv. 554 ff, 
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and non-literary languages of this family are known®’; and in the former 
group are four of the official languages recognized by the Republic of 
India: Tamil of Tamilnédu, Kannada of Mysore, Telugu of Andhra, and 
Malayalam of Kerala. 

Many kinds of sub-groupings** of these languages are made, but it is 
usual now to classify them broadly into three major groups: South Dravi- 
dian, Central Dravidian, and North Dravidian. Far from being restricted 
to South India, the Dravidian family now appears to be spread through- 
out India. Six languages, three of them literary, are “usually combined” 
in the Southern group, but the position of two other languages, Telugu 
and Tulu, in relation to this group is still undetermined. There are 
scholars who hold taat these two “may be early offshoots of the Central 
rather than the Southern,’ though the fact remains that both these 
languages are spoken in South India. The languages which indisputably 
belong to this group are Tamil, Malayalam, Toda, Kota, Kodagu and 
Kannada. Of these, Tamil, spoken by over 33,000,000 people, has a rich 
and ancient literature®® known from the third century a.D. Malayalam, 
spoken by about 20,000,000 people, has a literature? dating from about 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Toda is spoken by “about 950 
people in the Nilgiri hills at the junction of the Mysore, Kerala and 
Madras States in the vicinity of Ootacamund.” In the same area, in the 
mountains of Kotagiri, Kota is spoken by about 4,500 people. In the 
Coorg district of Mysore nearly 70,000 people gpeak Kodagu. In a recent 
artcle** Emeneau points out that within the Southern group, Toda, Kota, 
and Kodagu are linguistically closer to Tamil and Malayalam than to 
Kannada. Kannada, spoken by about 16,000,000 speakers, has a litera- 
ture dating from the tenth century a.p. But the earliest inscription in 
Kannada dates from c. A.D. 450. Badaga, spoken by about 67,000 speakers, 
is considered to be an “offshoot of Kannada.” Tulu, spoken by about 
£00,000 people in the South Kanara District of the Mysore State, has an 
alphabet but no developed literature. Telugu is spoken by 37,000,000 
people; its literature dates from about the twelfth to the fourteenth cen- 
tury,®® but the oldest Telugu inscription comes from A.D. 633. Savara, 


30 For an elaborate account of these languages see c. F. and F, M, VOEGELIN! Anthropolo- 
gical Linguistics, Vols 8 (1966), pp. 33 £. 

31 GRIERSON: op, cii., Vol, 1, parti, pp. 83 ff. ; VOEGELIN: loc, csi. 

33 Y. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, Dravidian Literatures, pp. I-23; 8. K., CHATTERJ! : Languages 
and Lateratures of Modern India, pp. 306 ff. 

$3 NILAKANTA SASTRI: Ibid., pp. 43 ff.; CHATTERJI: Ibid., pp. 332 ff. 

314 7.A O.S.. (1967), Vol. 87, pp. 365 £ 

35 eMENBAU, Language (1939), Vol. xv 

36 NILAKANTA SASTRI: op. at., pp. 33 ff. 
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spoken by the Savara Dor in South Koraput in Orissa, is considered 
“allied to Telugu.” 

Twelve languages, Kolami, Naiki, Parji, Gadba, Gondi, Koya, Dorli, 
Konda, Kui, Kuwi, Pengo, and Manda, all non-literary and spoken by 
over two million speakers in the States of Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, 
form the Central group of Dravidian. Bh. Krishnamurti’? would include 
Telugu also in this group. 

The northern group consists of three languages, Kurukh, Malto, and 
Brahui, again all non-literary and spoken by 845,000 people in all. While 
Kurukh is “spread over the states of Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal,” 
Malto is “confined to the north-east part of Bihar State.” Brahui is “a 
Dravidian outlier located in the Baluchistan Province of West Pakistan.” 

As surveys are continuing in different parts of the country it is not 
impossible that further investigation will discover new Dravidian lan- 
guages, which are not yet known in any or all the groups of Dravdian. 

H. G. NARAHARI 


“A Vision of Europe” 


A campaign to recall the peoples of Europe, especially the young, to the 
continent’s spiritual heritage and common Christianity, is being launched 
by the Anglican Coventry Cathedral, and the Roman Catholic Ottobeuren 
Abbey in Germany. The ¢heme of the campaign is that the preoccuption 
with Europe’s economic and political unity is doomed to turn sterile unless 
redeemed and enlightened by that spiritual unity which once brought Europe 
anew out of its Dark Ages, and is needed afresh in this age of material- 
ism. Inaugurating the campaign, called “A Vision of Europe,” Provost 
Wiliams of Coventry said: 

For all the good work done for the European Communities to graft into a working 
relationship the economic and political individuality of the constituent nations, yet many 
old hates and prejudices remain and easily arise, The vision of a Europe of shared responsi- 
bility, shared culture, of common determination to protect human values of justice, truth 
and decency, of shared revulsion against the shoddy materialism and degrading permissive. 
ness corrupting Eufope today—such a Vision of Europe is held in the minds of the few and 
not the many. 

Yet without such a vision Europe would perish spiritually. 

The “Vision of Europe’ movement is being promoted alike by Protes- 
tants and Romen Catholics. One of its major concerns is to awaken Europe 
to its responsibilities towards the Third World, as a vital practical expres- 
sion of mora] and spiritual awareness. 

` BRIAN G. COOPER 





37 See his Telugu Verbal Bases (California. 1961) 


ELIZABETH CROSS 
Plenty of Room at the Bottom 


[Miss Elizabeth Cross is a very old friend of THE ARYAN PATH indeed, 
having been a contributor since 1949. Readers will remember her many 
articles bearing on education and the welfare of children. In this lively 
and outspoken essay she is saying — what must in essence always be true 
— that the most important thing ‘for a teacher is to teach, whatever other 
special lines of study and acquisitions of special techniques may come in 
as useful auxiliaries. —xzn. | 


ONCE UPON A TIME there used to be a saying, directed at the innocent 
young beginner, “T’nere’s plenty of room at the top!” this being an en- 
couragement to work hard for final advancement. Now, so far as the com- 
mon or garden teacher is concerned, the opposite must be true. For those 
of us who have remained faithful to our job of actually teaching real, 
live, exhausting children, face to face, we have plenty of room. Yes, 
plenty of room, in our overcrowded classrooms, for a little help. 

But do we get hela? Not on your life. We get advice by the bucketful, 
from Inspectors and Local Inspectors; Music Advisers and Organizers; 
French Advisers and Organizers; Physical Education Organizers; Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Road Safety, and Speech Therapy specialists; the 
Police; Tape Recorder Experts; Visual Aid Advisers; and pretty well 
anything else that a disordered imagination on the part of the educa- 
tional committee can conjure up. 

But, again, should eny class-teacher be so thoughtless as to get knocked 
off her bicycle on the way to work (possibly by a Road Safety Expert!) 
or catch measles in her germ-laden classroom from some little child who 
should have been at Lome in bed (only Mother had to go to work to 
type out letters for a course in Sex Education) — then is it possible to 
obtain a spare teacher to look after her class? No, and a thousand times 
no. The very few spare teachers attached to any local authority are more 
than taken up by subst-tuting for the other wise teachers who have gone 
on “Courses” in Esperanto, Greek Dancing, Paper Sculpture, or some 
such esoteric culture that will, in turn, qualify them to become “advisers” 
and drive other teachers up the wall! Thus the school that is so unlucky 
as to have a teacher missing has to shuffle a few hundred children around 
and dole them out so thet every class has about ten extra, or even worse, 
divide the forty-odd into two or three; so you have the frightful task of 
caring for fifty to sixty six-years-olds at a time. 

At the moment the whole set-up is completely top-heavy. Nearly 
every Education Departrnaent seems to be chock-a-block with Directors, 
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Deputy Directors, Personal Assistants, Educational Psychologists, Speech 
Therapists, Visual Aiders, Specialists in the New Maths, the New Lan- 
guages, the New Reading Methods (aided and abetted by remedial this 
and that workers). All these people, so it seems to the lowly class-teacher, 
struggling with her great numbers, with her records, with her dinner 
tickets (“Please, I think Jim has eaten my Dinner Ticket ... I had it in 
my box just now, and his mouth is all pink and there’s bits of paper on 
his face!”), exist solely and entirely to interrupt and harass her. 

Get started on a group lesson in reading (the other thirty are occupied 
peacefully, you hope, with counting sticks, pattern making, playing shops, 
or making up a picture story) and in comes a long questionnaire (Please 
complete at once, County Hall is waiting) from the Reading Investiga- 
tor — How many children born in 1963 have a Reading Age that is two 
years lower than their chronological age, and, if so, how many share a 
bed with a brother or sister, and have they had measles yet? — and a 
good deal more just as irritating. 

Having complied with this, you find a few more forms have come 
around, suggesting you go for a long week-end (and pay to go) to “In- 
vestigate the Environment with a view to More Adventurous Approaches 
to Social Studies” (what used to be Nature, Geography, and History). 

Soon will come a suggestion that you collect and classify Creative 
Work done by children that are (a) Disturbed by Jealousy of Siblings 
(brothers and sisters to you); (b) Upset by School Dinners; (c) Violent 
to Parents; (d) Allergic to Windy Weather ... and so on, in order to con- 
tribute to a New Thought Exhibition, newly thought up by some newly 
acquired Research Student, financed by some well-meaning millionaire, 
who doesn’t know how far-reaching his thrown pennies have become. 

Once upon a time, in the bad old days when most teachers became 
teachers because they were interested in children, and had an idea that 
they could pass on the delights of reading, the mysteries of mathematics, 
the joy of watching the natural world, to say nothing of many manual 
skills, such as needlework and other crafts, you planned to be trained and 
to teach. You became more and more skilled in your own special way, by 
watching children, by reading more, by making use of spare time and 
holidays to increase your knowledge. The History people saved up for 
a longed-for trip to Greece, the Naturalists spent their time in the coun- 
_ try; and so on. Often you stayed with your own particular school for a 
lifetime. You knew your own village, you knew every inch of the land, 
you knew the people, their traditions, their family history, their prob- 
lems, their struggles. A good village teacher was a source of strength 
and wisdom. 
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Today, village schools are gradually being superseded by the larger 
ones that serve a neighbourhood. The children are taken around by 
buses, they lose their identity, and what is more, they usually find no 
sort of stability in their teachers. The whole emphasis, for the ambi- 
tious, is to “get on,” and for a teacher to “get on” usually means to “get 
out.” They leave the school where they are beginning to be of real use, 
and try for something different. When they have had a ew more “dif- 
ferent” jobs, and a few more “courses,” they can get right away from 
the classroom —-right away from the children — and become “advisers,” 
or they can work for an educational publisher, or do “research” (which 
means bombarding the unfortunate practising teacher with forms to fill 
up), or go to a College of Education and become lecturers. 

Once in a College they can give their fancy full rein, and send out 
students by the hundred to harass the class-teachers still more. The latest 
tactic 1s to send a real squad of students, say thirty to one class: one to 
one, lively bare-legged girls and whiskery boys, all gay and giggly and 
smoking like chimneys (let’s have fun with the children). Hach student 
has one child, all over the corridors, Move the tables and chairs, upset the 
plant pots; now, let’s see if we can answer some questions. Never mind 
if we can’t write down the answers — it’s all contact and communication. 

Another idea is to have team teaching, because one day itll be all 
Open-Plan, no walls, no classrooms, just one big jolly noise; so we'll get 
used to having four teachers in a room, we'll dance and sing (and have 
the record player on, because we can’t really sing or understand written 
music, but anyway that’s a bit out of date, isn’t it?). So we get four or 
five lively young people who haven’t a clue to what they arə meant to 
be doing, and their College Organizer hasn’t a clue either, but she does 
so hope the School and the teachers will co-operate, because communi- 
cation is really what we are after, isn’t it? And we must make the 
students welcome and happy, or they might leave the College and then 
the College staff might be out of a job, and that would be sad! 

Then they feel surprised that the students, after their final non-exam, 
and their arrival in their first job, and their confrontation with their 
first full class (and don’t believe those little jokes about no class over 
thirty-five: come and see the real ones of over forty), get stege-fright, 
and disappear into the peaceful world of commerce, modelling, or what- 
ever more profitable channels abound. 

I have a very simple plan to lower the size of classes. Just aivert the 
whole world of educationists (a handy word that could cover pretty well 
anyone who can read, write, count to a hundred, stand upright and smile 
at any set of over thirty mixed young demons) into the classroom. They’d 
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only need a month at the most to get the message. Let all the Directors, 
Deputy Directors, and every inhabitant of the ivory towers have the 
responsibility of taking care of something similar to my little lot, from 
8.30 a.m. (when theyre clamouring to get in, because “Mother’s gone 
to work”) through Dinner Ticket Time, Milk, Toilets, Being Sick on the 
Floor, Dinner, Dinner Play, Cut Knees, Nose Bleeds, “Look, My Dog’s 
Got In,” Music, Football, Home, Looking After the Bus Children for the 
extra half-hour and driving home the one that missed the bus, to around 
5 p.m. when the last Mother who came “to find out how our Jim got his 
lip cut last night, because that Bill was paying him out for what hap- 
pened in the playground yesterday,” finally departs muttering threats of 
“seeing the Authorities.” 

After this little refresher course I have an idea that Something might 
be done. It might, of course, be merely suicide, or perhaps they might 
realize that all a teacher really needs is a smaller class, a bit less advice, no 
more interruptions, and a chance to get on with the job. 

If all this sounds like a nightmare — well, the reader has got the mes- 
sage. Because it really is; but it happens every day. 
| i ELIZABETH CROSS 
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Falling Star 


It was as if a falling star 
shattered into fragments 
of stardust at my feet. 
a million glow-worms 
glittered in the grass, 
illuminating the flowers. 
I alone, iron shod, wingless 
child of Earth 
amongst the glory of Heaven. 
URSULA MACDONALD 


DAVID GUNSTON 
Noise Can Affect Our Health 


[Mr. David Gurston has written several brief articles in THm ARYAN PATH, 
communicatirg the interesting or practical results of some recent scientific 
work, In this article he summarizes some extremely important information, 
about the effects of noise upon the human constitution. He is right in end- 
ing his article wish the suggestion that each one of us has a part to play in 
preserving the possibilities of quietness in our civilizatron.—zEp. ] 


THINK for a moment of the effect noise has on you. Can you truthfully 
say you are completely indifferent to it? Unless you are under eighteen 
or 30, this is unlikely. Do you manage to live with it not too unhappily? 
Perhaps — but its effects may not have made themselves felt yet. Or 
does it tend to drive you crazy at times? 

It really car. do just this, and every day the world becomes a noisier 
plaze. In fact, meny doctors are now convinced that there is a direct 
reletionship besween the growing tide of stress ailments that beset us 
today — gastric ulcers, hypertension (high blood pressure), heart disease, 
and other degeaerative disorders — and the unconscious tension caused 
by the nerve-jaagling noise all around us. 

For there is no doubt whatever that excessive and prolonged noise 
can have a damaging effect on the human mind and body. Recent medical 
tests have shown shat constant exposure to a, disturbing level of noise 
can result in an unnaturally high body temperature, digestive upsets, 
impaired vision mental unbalance, and, eventually, insanity. Other ex- 
periments have demonstrated that even such a mild noise as a baby 
suddenly crying loudly can cause an adult’s heart to double the quantity 
of blood it pumps, while a sudden and unexpected door slamming can 
rockat an apparently healthy man’s blood pressure four times— more 
than the reaction from a shot of morphine. 

When Dr. C-aude Fortier, working at the University of Montreal, 
stud-ed the effects of noise on laboratory rats, making them live on a 
constant level of noise stress caused by an electric siren, he found evi- 
dence of swift pl.ysical degeneration. Among other things, his rats devel- 
oped stomach ukers, their thymus glands atrophied, and their adrenal 
glands became orer-stimulated. 

Aż the very -east, the forced increase in oxygen consumption that 
comes from even a small rise in blood pressure caused by nagging noise 
can result in exhaustion and irritability. 

Slowly but definitely, these facts are being recognized. Before long, 
cutting down noize, hushing or muffling the daily din of modern life, will 
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be quite an industry — and not before it is time. Already in the U.S.A., 
quite the world’s noisiest country on the whole, over forty major manu- 
facturing companies are actively engaged in noise control, with over 
fifteen hundred top-ievel experts, physicists, neurologists, acoustical en- 
gineers, and mathematicians, working full-time on this growing problem. 

More and more cf the world’s cities have definite anti-noise regula- 
tions, although these rarely go far enough. So far, these mostly concern 
the noise made by traffic, road works, and radio and tv sets. More con- 
trol is still needed over street vendors’ sound devices, like the icecream- 
sellers “chimes,” dustbin-emptying; and the observance of quiet in 
special zones near churches, hospitals, and the like. New York City al- 
ready has jail penalties for those who play radios, tv or records too 
loudly between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m., but of course such regulations are 
hard to enforce and easy to flout. Even Moscow bans the blowing of 
car-horns, and the city’s traffic director claims a 10-per-cent drop in the 
road accident rate because of it. 

Noise can be fought or reduced in many other ways, often in the sim- 
plest. More people, especially in industrial jobs, or at night, can be in- 
duced to wear effective ear-plugs. Large firms are recognizing the value 
of having their grounds skilfully landscaped with thick shrubs and ever- 
green trees to cut out traffic and other outside din. Others, too, are mov- 
ing to quieter spots, away from congested factory areas. The eventual 
adoption for city use of gmall electric cars will undoubtedly greatly re- 
duce the almost incessant traffic roar of today’s world. 

In one admirably noise-conscious firm the simple sound-proofing of 
its offices cut absenteeism there by 37 per cent and staff resignations by 
as much as 47 per cent. When another company became worried by the 
high rate of imperfect products at the end of an assembly line near a 
busy, throbbing boiler room, 80 per cent of all output, it tried the ex- 
periment of moving the line and its workers to a quiet spot. Almost at 
once daily production jumped nearly 30 per cent, while the imperfec- 
tions were reduced by 90 per cent. 

Everywhere, ‘ordinary folk are becoming conscious of the merits of 
peace and quiet, and they are increasingly demanding sound-proofing in 
their homes as a matter of course. “Quiet” homes, not merely because of 
their locality, are at a premium. Fibreglass used in the construction of 
walls and other sound-absorbing material incorporated in the frame- 
work of modern dwellings is going a long way towards cutting out undue 
external noise, like that of traffic and neighbours. 

In addition, household appliances can be made to operate more quietly. 
Dish-washers, washing-machines, driers, vacuum-cleaners, and the like 
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can all benefit from ncise suppression, and more manufacturers are now 
turning their attention to this, again often achieving it through the use 
cf fibreglass. “Within five to ten years,” says one physicist working on 
the problem, “all or most home appliances will have partial or complete 
sound-proofing.” The cost of this 1s usually minimal. 

Todays mounting crescendo of noise needs much more of this type 
of approach. It also urgently needs greater publicity of its ill-effects, a 
concerted effort to avoid making unnecessary noise on every level, plus a 
general thoughtfulness among people generally. 

As is well known, the loudness, or intensity, of sound is measured in 
decibels. Here are some typical decibel levels: the rustling of leaves on 
a summer tree, 10 decibels; a domestic ventilation fan, 55 decibels; aver- 
age conversation at three feet, 62 decibels; a vacuum cleaner in use 90 
decibels; the siren of the “Queen Elizabeth,” heard from 75 feet, 120 
decibels; jet aircraft on take-off, anything from 100-12C decibels up- 
wards; a pneumatic road-drill or riveter at four feet, 130 decibels. Medi- 
cal experts agree that prolonged exposure to noise of 95-10) decibels up- 
wards is a definite hazard to health. Temporary but unpleesant deafness 
can result from even a few minutes’ exposure to a decibel level of 100-120. 

Huge modern jet aircraft are undoubtedly one of the worst threats 
on the noise front, and already the aeroplane-makers have spent many 
millions trying to find a solution. So far, however, very little has been 
achieved, and it looks as though, somehow, we have got to learn to live 
wito this particularly irritating form of contemporary noise. As one air- 
craft authority warns: “This is something which is going to get worse, 
not better. The public will have to learn to live with it— o> move away 
from the vicinity of airports.” 

This is chilling news, of course, but in the face of modern technologi- 
cal progress, perhaps inevitable. Nevertheless, today’s roaring, clanking, 
whining, clattering, clanging, ear-shattering world is becoming increas- 
ingly an unhealthy place in which to live and work, often to a quite 
unnecessary degree. 

If more people realized that noise can literally drive one crazy, perhaps 
we might have greater respect for the healing virtue of quiet, if only to 
the degree of enduring less noise. Every single one of us can play a part 
in this, of course. 

DAVID GUNSTON 
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New Books and Old 


“The Number of Rasas” * 


WHILE IT IS TRUE that European 
scholars like Jacobi and Sylvain Lévi 
were the pioneers in the historico-criti- 
cal study of Indian poetics, Indian 
scholars like S. K. De and Dr. P. V. 
Kane who followed in their wake have 
given a more exhaustive and sustained 
treatment of the subject in their monu- 
mental histories. Yet, for a complete 
study of the individual concepts them- 
selves, we must turn to the numerous 
papers and books of Dr. Raghavan, 
which have deservedly won high praise 
in scholarly circles as models of pains- 
taking industry and unpretentious 
clarity. Dr. Raghavan has a knack for 
tracking down references and allusions 
to concepts in the remotest corner of 
the vast realm of published and un- 
published material in Sanskrit. Neither 
a poet’s casual reference nor an un- 
known scholiast’s passing remark with 
any bearing on poetics escapes Dr. 
Raghavan’s hawk-eye. He sets out the 
quotation in full complete with refer- 
ences, and presents an inner picture of 
even unchartered territory. 

The present work (whose first edition 
appeared as early as 1940) is concerned 
with an interesting aspect of what is 
perhaps the most important concept in 
Sanskrit poetics, viz. Rasa, and it al- 
ready bears all the marks of the 
author’s individuality. 

Professor Hiriyanna in his Fore- 
word to the first edition said: “Dr. 
Raghavan makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the study not merely of 
Sanskrit literary criticism but of 
Indian Aesthetics as a whole,” and 
time has only confirmed his verdict. In 
the present edition the author has add- 
ed new material on problems like the 
identity of Alambana and Sthayin in 


the Santa; the treatment of Bhakti by 
Bopadeva and Hemadri; the Mayd and 
Citra Rasas; the varieties of Vipralam- 
bha; and Vira, besides referring to ad- 
ditional texts. The printing and the get- 
up of the book are excellent, as can be 
expected of an Adyar Library publica- 
tion (one misprint noticed is ekdnna for 
ekona on p. 98). 

As we read on, we are introduced to 
a multitude of views held about the 
nature of sthäyibhāve and rasa; the 
justification or otherwise for regarding 
Santa as a rasa; and the divergent 
opinions about one original rasa of 
which the recognized ones might all be 
regarded as modifications. If one seeks 
a guiding principle in deciding between 
the different opinions on the main 
issues, I am afraid it is difficult to get 
it here. For example, Professor Hiri- 
yanna (Foreword, p. xi) seems to dif- 
ferentiate sthdyibhkdva from rasa when 
he says: 


. it is desirable to distinguish the emotive 
content or theme of a literary work from 
the aesthetic sentiment which, according to 
the prevalent Indian view, its idealized repre- 
sentation evokes in the reader or the spectator. 


_Such a distinction is rendered impos- 

sible if we give any weight at all to 
Bharata’s text and the views of his 
commentators prior to Abhinavagupta. 
A statement like Magha’s 


“ Sthdyino’rthe pravartante 
Bhavah saftcdrino yatha.” 
Rasasyatkasya Bhityamsah ... 
(11. 87 


would become a blunder, because he 
says rasa when he means sthayibhdva. 
Dr. Raghavan also appears to be guid- 
ed by Abhinavagupta in thinking that 


*The Number of Rasas. By V. RAGHAVAN. (The Adyar Library and Research Centre, Madras. 
xxvi + 230 pp. Second, revised and enlarged ed., 1967. Ra, 18.00) 
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since India has 2 uniquely vast Moksa- 
literature, critical theory must. account 
for it by admicting Sdmta as a rasa. 
How would Cr. Raghavan explain 
Bhartrhari’s Vairégyasateka, whether 
the sthdyibhava there is to be character- 
ized as Sama or Virveda or Vairdgya or 
Tattvajndna? If the whole of Indian 
religious literatuce can be subsumed 
under a variety of rati (Sthayibhdve) 
which becomes enjoyable as such, and 
not as Spngdra-risa, why should not 
ascetic literature also be classed only 
as a bhava (rati or utsdha) rendered 
delectable and not raised artificially to 
the rank of rasa? If there is a modern 
poetry of patriotism in Sanssrit, need 
one invent a new rgsa to explain it? 
Would not bäva, though only vyabhs- 
cari, do? It seems to me that the an- 


Vedic Studies. Vol. II. By a. VEN- 
KATASUBBIAH. (The Adyar Library and 
Resezrch Centre, Madras. 280 pp. 
1968) 

There is genuine difficulty in inter- 
preting ancient bocks like the Vedas 
for which one can find no contemporary 
literature offering clies to the meaning 
of words, or any cbjective data that 
can leed to legitimate conclusions. Some- 
times old books are brought up to date 
by scribes who take liberties with the 
text, but in the case of the Vedas the 
traditional oral transmission of the 
texts has hardly allowed any scope for 
this. As a result, tke ancient words, 
which have changed taeir meaning with 
time, have been interpreted by many 
in an anachronistic way, and those 
words which have become obsolete are 
being subjected to unrestricted specula- 
tion. In the latter prccess the recourse 
to argument by analozy in which the 
Vedas are interpreted in the light of 
foreign mythologies bel‘eved to be allied 
to them, has taken us ro nearer the real 
meaning. 

It is usual for th2 students and 
teachers of the Vedas enc others inter- 
ested in their meaning to depend on 
some authority, wheth2r old or new, 
Indian or Western, without knowing 
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cient idea of rasa in no way belittled 
the poetic quality or degree of any 
sthayibhava. Whether in a given plot 
of a whole poem or drama, the charac- 


“ters and situation, the mood and tone, 


co-operated towards the heightening of 
a simple stkayibhdva is all that can 
be affirmed by calling it a rasa, That 
Bharata and others regarded sthdy- 
bhave itself under certain circumstances 
as rasa is the view wkich seems more 
probable. This truth do2s not affect the 
fundamental problem of aesthetics. This 
aspect of practical application of the 
sthayitbhava-rasa concep: deserves treat- 
ment in greater detail by the learned 
author. Whether vyabhicari-bhdvas can- 
not make excellent poetry, though not 
ranked as rasa, is an alied question. 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


that there are other eminent authorities 
who hold different views on the subject. 
For an academic study of the Vedas it 
is necessary for one to know what the 
leading scholars have to say about cer- 
tain words and how they differ in their 
opinions. The learned Dr. Venkata- 
subbiah has made such knowledge avail- 
able in respect of 95 single or com- 
pound Vedic words, and 357 passages 
quoted from Vedic literature, of which 
346 are from the Rgveda. He has 
quoted conflicting opinions of recognized 
authorities, and, expressing his dis- 
egreement, has given his own meanings 
for expressions supported ky scholastic 
opinion ,as well as parallel passages 
drawn from the Vedas themselves. 
Everybody interested in the meaning 
of the Vedas has réason to be grateful 
to Dr. Venkatasubbiah for ^is detailed 
treatment of the subject in hand. For 
an idea of what he has done we may 
give an example. Let us taxe his dis- 
cussion on RV., 1122.2 (p>. 130-7). 
The question is: What does the Vedic 
poet say here about Dawn and Night? 
Does he say, as Grassmann thinks, that 
they are “like two housewives of whom 
one, Dawn, is wrapped in virgin-woven 
cloth ... gold-bedecked in the glory of 
the sun”? Or, as Ludwig, thinks, that 
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“Night is the sterile one who wraps her- 
self in broad woven cloth ... and Dawn 
is beautiful with the sun’s splendour”? 
Or, as Pischel supposes, that “Night 
resembles a sterile woman in her still- 
ness and her loneliness in contrast to 
Dawn, the Hetaera, who looks fine”? 
(This scholar presumably thinks of the 
Greek Dawn and her human lover.) Or 
does the poet say, as Geldner believes, 
“that Night and Dawn are two wives of 
the sun, one like a sterile woman clothed 
in cast-off raiment, the other with the 
splendour of the sun”? Or should we 
agree with the author, according to 
whom the poet says that “Night and 
Dawn are seen (appear before us) 
diversely, one wearing stars ... aS orna- 
ments, the other looking beautiful with 
gold ornaments in the splendour of the 
sun’’? 

We may suggest that in addition to 
the meaning of words, the spirit of the 
hymns to Dawn and Night may be 
taken into consideration. Pischel, we 
presume, would not have thought as he 
did, had he remembered such prayers of 


Comparative Religion in Education: 
A Collection of Studies. By H. J. 
BLACKHAM, F. H. HILLIARD, JOHN R. 
HINNELLS, 0. R. JOHNSTON, E. G. PAR- 
RINDER, ERIC J. SHARPE, NINIAN SMART. 
Edited by JOHN R. HINNELLS. (Oriel 
Press, Newcastle upon Tyne. x-+-115 
pp. 1970. 25s., i.e. £1.25) 

Comparative religion has come to the 
fore in the British educational system, 
and to some extent within British relig- 
ious life, in the past decade. The com- 
ing of Commonwealth citizens of Hindu, 
Muslim, or Sikh faith has already 
made Britain a multi-religious society; 
television has given the younger gener- 
ation an awareness that Christianity is 
but one of several major world relig- 
ions; disenchantment with traditional 
ecclesiastical forms in the West has pro- 
duced a widespread fascination with 
Oriental religions, some of whose as- 
pects have become popularized — at the 
cost, one fears, of being trivialized — 
through “pop” culture. The very nature 
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poets to Goddess Dawn as “Give us 
every blissful thought” (RV., 1.123.13), 
or, “We wish to be Thine as sons are 
of the mother (sydma mdtur, na sūna- 
vah — RV., vut.81.4) 

Sometimes our author accepts mean- 
ings which, we think, are not justified: 
e.g., ritena = “by the spell of truth” 
(p. 33). Here “spell’ is superimposed, 
and, inasmuch as the Veda speaks of 
Rta (Eternal Law. Dharman, Dharma) 
and Satya (Truth) together, the two 
words must have distinct meanings, 
though their ethical implications cover 
common ground. 

We hope further volumes of the 
Vedic Studies will follow. 

We wonder if Dr. Venkatasubbiah, 
whose lively interest, like that of other 
Indian scholars, in the newly discovered 
pre-Sayana commentaries is referred to 
in the late Professor L. Renou’s book, 
The Destiny of the Veda in India 
(1965), bas considered the French 
savant’s suggestion (p. 81) that the 
material should be further exploited in 
the interpretation of the Vedas. 

A. C. BOSE 


of religious education itself in a ‘“‘post- 
Christian society” is now hotly debated, 
and this series of essays by British ex- 
perts, both Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, will be widely welcomed by Brit- 
ish educationists, besides containing 
much information and wise comment 
for a wider constituency. 

Eric Sharpe’s historical perspective 
traces the gradual growth of interest in 
comparative religious studies as back- 
ground to the current preoccupation. 

Professor Ninian Smart of Lancaster, 
whose department of religious studies 
is the most advanced of its kind any- 
where in Europe, carefully analyses the 
structure of the comparative study of 
religion, arguing powerfully for the dis- 
tinction always to be drawn between 
“doing theology” and “studying relig- 
ion objectively.” History of religions, 
typological and speculative phenom- 
enology, sociology of religion and 
anthropology, and the psychology of 
religion together comprise a distinct 
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group of categor:es of study, as distinct 
from theologies, philosophy, and dia- 
logue between religions. 

H. J. Blackhar, former Director of 
tke British Humanist Association, dis- 
cusses the humanist approach to the 
teaching of religion in schools, arguing 
for moral education in social obliga- 
ticns separate fram credal instruction. 
Of course, if a majority in a society re- 
ject its traditional religiovs commit- 
ment, a new appreach to the transmis- 
sioa of moral valies must be sought. 
this is a critical problem for many 
Western societies today. 

O. R. Johnstoa’s “Christian Ap- 
proach” will be rejected by most Chris- 
tiars as too “funcamentalist” and by 
members of other religions on different 
grounds. As a Christian, I would reject 
his assertion that Christianity “implies 
a judgement upon all other religious 
systems.” I do belive that the life of 


Tke Psychology of Nirvana. By 
RUNE E. A. JOHANSSON. (George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., ondon. 141 pp 
1969. 35s., ie. £1.75) 

Professor Johansson, with a back- 
ground of travel and study in the East, 
has also a keen interest in psychology. 
Hence his scholarly survey, on the 
theme of Nibbana (Nirvana), concen- 
trated on the oldest Pali writings, re- 
lates the ideas to Western psychology. 
His approach is intellectual, psychologi- 
cal, and semantic, not historical or 
philoscphical; still lesa is it devotional. 
He has meticulously collected together 
texts “Pali with English translation) 
about articular concepts, using West- 
ern psychology to analyse and define 
their meanings. He mocestly admits this 
makes imitations, but Lopes, neverthe- 
less, to be helpful, since the Pali 
Nékaya: give more psrchological anal- 
yses and explanations than any other 
ancient literature. 

Withcut claiming any final solution 
to “Nib5dna,” he reviews it in relation 
to “cogaition” (intuition), to “cool” 
happiness, the destructicn of desire, the 
stilling and purifying cf citta (mind, 
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Christ is the touchstone by which the 
life of all men — both Christian and 
non-Christian — can be truly evaluated 
in: terms of the life-style of love-for- 
others. But the Christian Church has 
been guilty of so much arrogance in the 
past that it is high time that both per- 
sonally and institutionelly we Christians 
recognized our own encrmous shortcom- 
ings and stopped talking about judging 
others, recalling Jesus’ own stern warn- 
ings to those who prestmed to do such. 
Johnston does commer.d the value of 
“the way of dialogue” but what that 
entails, in terms of mutual exploration, 
humility, and willingness to be at risk, 
needs fuller explanation than this 
volume contains. 

The book also includes an excellent 
short chapter by E. G. Parrinder on 
“The Ethics and Customs of the Main 
Immigrant Peoples,” with specific refer- 
ence to the current British situation. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


functional self). He takes up its mean- 
ing as “emptiness,” of freedom from re- 
birth, as well as the analogy between 
“release” and “extinction” as of a fire. 
The chapters on personality factors and 
the eightfold path show how exten- 
sively worked out Buddhist psychology 
is, and how practical are the exercises 
in “mindfulness” and “ccncentration.” 
Professor Johansson finds ‘“Arahkant” 
(“worthy,” “the perfect man,” ‘“saint’’) 
puzzling in meaning, since the title — 
in the texts researched —-‘s applied to 
a “rather heterogeneous zrowd,” but 
concludes that “perfection is a relative 
concept.” He tends to look upon Nib- 
bana as an “experienced”? subjective 
state rather than a metapaysical one, 
“transcending space, time and causal- 
ity.” Finally he judges that the psy- 
chologist’s “mental health” expresses a 
very different philosophy from Nib- 
bana, despite similarities. The first 
stresses society and activity (no matter 
what goal) while the Buddha stressed 
‘Individual development tə internal 
freedom and intelligent judgement, ‘dis- 
interested’ action, balance and stabil- 
ity.” 
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There may be too strong a human- 
istic proclivity throughout, yet the 
author’s diligent collation and analysis 





The Anatomy of Knowledge: Papers 
Presented to the Study Group on 
Foundations of Cultwral Unity, Bow- 
doin College, 1965 and 1966. By E. P. 
WEIGNER et al, Edited by MARJORIE 
GRENE. (Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Ltd., London. xi+367 pp. 1969. 
£3.00) 

The Study Group on Foundations of 
Cultural Unity founded by Michael 
Polanyi, Marjorie Grene, and Edward 
Pols is now named the Study Group on 
the Unity of Knowledge, based at the 
University of California, Davis. It aims 
to bring together in “one common move- 
ment of thought” the “new centres of 
resistance” to the current scientific 
standpoint, now showing in various 
nelds. ry 
_ The papers presented are grouped 
under “Foundations Problems in the 
Sciences” and “Philosophical Perspec- 
tives,” completed by Elizabeth Sewell’s 
“Epilogue,” a long poem “Cosmos and 
Kingdom.” The fundamental theme of 


Anthropology and Archaeology: Essays 
in Commemoration of Verrier Elwin. 
Edited by M. C. PRADHAN, R. D. SINGH, 
P. K. MISRA and D. B. SASTRY. (Oxford 
University Press, Bombay. 328 pp. 
1969. Illustrated. Rs. 30.00) 

This handy volume is virtually a last- 
ing monument to Verrier Elwin’s 
pioneering achievements in the feld of 
social anthropology in India, the home- 
land of his adopéion. He will always 
be remembered by the succeeding gen- 
erations as a paragon of applied anthro- 
pology. As a field-worker, he identified 
himself with the tribal population — so 
vast and varied — of India as none else 
had before him. His sympathy with the 
tribal people in their sufferings, his ac- 
tive interest in the betterment of their 
conditions, his concern for the solution 
of their problems, and his efforts to win 
recognition for their arts and crafts all 
overshot the normal functions of an an- 
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of the Buddhist texts has opened up a 
mine well worth working. 
E. WHITE 





the book is that, although the method 
of reasoning and the mode of approach 
of modern physical science have pro- 
duced outstanding instrumental suc- 
cesses, neither the method nor the ap- 
proach are validly applicable to other 
fields of investigation. In a number of 
searching essays, physicists, biologists, 
philosophers, writers, and others all 
join together to emphasize that physical 
knowledge is only one form of knowl- 
edge among many; knowledge itself 
may be gathered by many and diverse 
means. Especially interesting is the 
essay by Professor Barry Commoner 
tracing out some of the inappropriate 
results of uncritically transferring the 
methods of physical science to biology. 
This volume is a refreshing attempt 
to vindicate the provenance and the 
methods of inquiry of the non-physical 
sciences. It thus represents a notable 
addition to the intellectual tradition of 

Critical Rationalism. 
SUDHA R. SHENOY 


thropologist. It need hardly be men- 
tioned that he also chose a tribal belle 
for his life-partner. 

The first two essays, one by M. C. 
Pradhan, entitled “Verrier Elwin As 
Anthropologist,” and the other by Frank 
Fernandez, entitled “A Critique of 
Verrier Elwin’s Anthropology: Hill 
Bondo Social Organization and Kinship 
Analysis,” afford an intimate appraisal 
of our hero’s personality; and major 
contribution. Some of his earlier works, 
as, for example, The Baiga, The Agaria, 
and Maria Murder and Suicide, are 
highlighted. A more or less complete 
Bibliography of his publications — 
books, articles, etc.— is given at the 
end, which covers some 180 titles, begin- 
ning with the year 1924 — The Praise 
of His Glory (poems) —-and ending 
with the year 1968 — Tke Kingdom of 
the Young — besides A New Book oj 
Tribal Fiction, reported to be in press, 
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obviously to be issued posthumously. 
Ełwin thus died in harness. Though he 
never taught at any ‘university, his in- 
fluence was felt in both public and 
governmental circ_es. 

His writings greatly ITelped the Government 
of India in formulatmz and, to some extent, 
in implementing a we'l-thought-out policy to- 
wards the Indian trdals Later, as Adviser 
to the NEFA administretion, Elwin himself was 
responsible for a few policies which were ac- 
cepted and implemenf=d in that part of the 
country. (p. 14) 


Of the remaining essays, eleven cover 
a wide range of anthropology and only 
two deal with prekistoric archaeology. 
These last are sumptuously illustrated. 
The one dealing with “Pebble Chopper/ 
Chopping Tools and Flakes in India 
and Pakistan,” by 3. Sen, constitutes 
a comprehensive review in the light of 
recent finds in Europe and Asia in the 
context of Old World prehistory and 
seeks to provide an answer to the in- 
triguing problem: who are the artificers 
of Early Stone Age industry? The other, 
restricted in scope, treats of “Early 
Village Communities of the Banas 
Basin, Rajasthan.” In this, its learned 
author, V. N. Misra shows how the 
Ahar chalcolithic culture, remains of 
which have recently been laid bare in 
the valey of the river Banas in southern 
Rajasthan, contributes to the bridging 
of the zap between prehistory and his- 
tory in India. 

Reverting to anthropology, in 
H. R. H. Prince Peter’s essay on “Pat- 
terns of Polyandry in Tibet and India,” 
the Tibetan practice of polyandry is 
compared with that prevailing elsewhere 
in Asia and especially in Kerala among 
the Malzeyalis and in the Nilgiris among 


Journal of the American Oriental 
Society. Volume 89, Number 1: Jan- 
uary~March 1969. Ecitor: ERNEST 
BENDER. (The Americar Oriental So- 
ciety, Baltimore, Marvland, U.S.A. 
310 pp.) 

The Journal of the American Oriental 
Society reveals that the American 
Oriental Society is outstandingly well- 
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the Todas. The author concludes that it 
is not a primitive form of marriage and 
that it is found among people with a 
higher culture. P. G. Ganguly offers 
some useful observations regarding 
“Separatism in the Indian Polity: A 
Case Study,” mainly based on the data 
gathered by him during his fieldwork in 
Jamshedpur and other areas of the 
Chota Nagpur Plateau. Stemming from 
the so-called obscure Adibasi movement 
in the exotic highlands of the Chota 
Nagpur Plateau, he touches the major 
complexities of today such as the crea- 
tion of Pakistan, the carving out of 
Andhra, the Panjabi Suba agitation, the 
birth of Haryana, and the p.m.K. move- 
ment. 

Equally readable are the other essavs, 
whose themes are apparent from their 
very titles: Beatrice Diamond Miller’s 
‘Revitalization Movements: Theory 
and Practice” (as evidenced among the 
Buddhists of Maharashtra); Kathleen 
Gough’s “Political Party Conflict in a 
Kerala Village” (the village chosen as 
an example being Palakkara in Central 
Kerala); Harold A. Gould’s “A Theory 
of Social Stratification and the Case of 
Indian Society”; Christoph von Fiirer- 
Haimenderf’s “Morality and Prestige 
among the Nagas”; John V. Ferreira’s 
“Finitude, Complementarity and De- 
pendence in Primitive Societies”; 
Francis L. K. Hsu’s “Christianity and 
the Anthropologist”; M. C. Pradhan’s 
“Some Aspects of the Jat Religion and 
Ethics”; Stephen Fuch’s “Applied An- 
thropology in India”; and Norman Zide 
and R. D. Munda’s “Descriptive Dia- 
logue Songs in Mundari.” 

a Index at the end is equally use- 
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organized; that the range of its 
Oriental scholars and the luxuriance 
of their scholarship in many, many 
branches of Oriental learning far 
surpasses Oriental scholarship in Ori- 
ental countries, which means that 
Americans are well “oriented” to Orien- 
tal Studies. This Number has very 
learned articles indeed: on “Sumerian 
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Similes,” on “Akkadian Vocabulary,” on 
“Modern South Arabian Determina- 
tion,” on “The Customary Laws of 
Vellalar Chettiyars,” on ‘Redundancy 
in Mahabharata Verse Composition,” 
on “The Morphology of the Verb in 
Modern Syriac,” and other articles of 
the same type. All the articles abound 
in meticulous scholarship. It may be 
that these articles are of no “use” to 
many, but they will find here that ex- 
actness of language and terminology 
can be and is as exact as exactness in 
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A Sufi Martyr: The Apologia of ‘Atm 
al-Ouwdat al-Hamadhani. Translated 
with Introduction and Notes by A. J. 
ARBERRY. (George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., London. 101 pp. 1969. 28s.) 

The thoroughness of this work is 
an impressive example of Professor 
Arberry’s unique scholarship in the in- 
terpretation of Islamic texts. His beauti- 
fully readable translation, with detailed 
notes of his own, allows us to hear 
again across eight hundred years the 
passionate plea for understanding of a 
great saint, whose grasp of essential 
truth was too much for his*contem- 
poraries. That plea was in vain then, 
but the Sufi’s martyrdom can bear fruit 
today in the extremity of our own pres- 
ent danger. 

Human reason Is solving nothing, but 
there is a wisdom beyond our reason 
which explains everything. This is the 
wisdom gained in seeking God, possess- 
ing which a man is one with God and 
all conflicts are dissolved for him. He 
sees the true nature of what is hateful 


Some Thoughts on Indian Aesthetics 
and Literary Criticism. By K. KRISHNA- 
MOORTHY. (Prasaranga, University of 
Mysore. 90 pp. 1968. Rs. 2.00) 

This tractate embodies three lectures 
the author delivered, by special invita- 
tion, under the auspices of the Mysore 
University. By his twenty-five years’ 
experience of teaching and close study 
of the original Sanskrit texts in general 
and Sanskrit poetics in particular, Dr. 
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the exact sciences. It is not, of course, 
possible to describe or even summarize 
any of the articles, Among review-arti- 
cles, there is one on “Contributions to 
the Mādhyamika School of Buddhism” 
by Alex Wayman on Frederick J. 
Sheng’s book, Emptiness — A Study in 
Religious Meaning. And among the 
many “Brief Communications,” there 
are thirteen reviews of books by Indian 
authors. This review ought appro- 
priately to end with a word of congrat- 
ulation to the Editor. 

N. A. NIKAM 


to the ignorant and its essential func- 
tion in the perfection of Goc’s entire 
scheme. (The last Appendix — on Iblis, 
the personification of evil—jis a strik- 
ing description of this particular in- 
sight. ) 

In this age of misdirection, when 
man’s breath-taking powers are making 
of our life on earth an increasing chaos, 
a thoughtful study of Professor Ar- 
berry’s small book could be of the 
greatest help to anyone seeking a way 
out. 

We have gone to the moon at last, 
and found little we could not learn 
here. Must we go hell-bent for the stars 
and waste more time we cannot afford, 
before we can learn to sit quietly for 
just a little while and see that the key 
to all truth, including the mysteries of 
the universe, is nowhere but within us 
— the freedom to believe or to refuse 
to believe in the beauty, the love, the 
all-comprehending purposeful order, 
which is God? 

D. S. MAXTED 


Krishnamoorthy is eminently com- 
petent to offer his thoughts on Indian 
aesthetics and literary criticism. What 
is novel about these lectures is that 
they attempt to approach the concept 
of beauty as revealed in the Sanskrit 
texts in the light of present-day think- 
ing on aesthetics. 

The first lecture deals with the na- 
ture and scope of Indian aesthetics, bas- 
ing the treatment on first-hand quota- 
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tions from Sanskrit rhetoricians and 
literary masters. I: rightly concludes 
that Indian aesthetics, comparable to 
modern aesthetical thought, sets forth 
aesthetic standards in relation to the 
work of art, the a-tist’s purpose, the 
artist’s experience, and the critic’s ex- 
perience; thus treversing with deep 
penetration “the whole gamut of aes- 
thetic experience .. the crown being 
provided by spiritual joy or Sénte 
[rasa].” 

The second lecture attempts a re- 
statement of Indian aesthetics in theory 
and practice with special reference to 
Natyasastra and the zraphic arts. In a 
rapid survey of the general postulates 
and ideas of aesthetics from Bharata to 
Abhinavagupta, the author pertinently 
picks out for discussion and definition 
the two key words, rasa and bhdva. 
He examines the concepts underlying 
these two words his:orically, semanti- 
cally, and philosoph-cally, basing his 
remarks on quotations from Sanskrit 
works on poetics and from literature, 
especially the works of Kalidasa. He 
concludes: 


.. bhdva is the feeling content actually em- 
bodied by the poet in the art form, while 
rasa is the culminating point and the result 
of bhava on the part of tha critic. 

.. rasa is only another name for a helzhtened 
sth aytbhdva, when relished by the critic . 
rasa is the very life of tLe pictorial as well 
as the dramatic art. .. a cultivated aesthetic 
sensibility alone can enjoy rasa .. rasa is 
involved es the soul of aes-ketic experience ... 
(pp. 53, 59, 60-61) 


The third lecture, d2voted to ‘The 
‘Dhvani’ School of Criticism,” stands 
out as the best in the series, by its 
distinctive unity of treatment and sensi- 
tive and highly eloquent concentrated 
exposition. The Dhvari theory pro- 
pounded by Anandavardiana represents 
a high-water mark in Indian aesthetics 


The DaeSariipaka of DHANAMJAYA 
with the commentary Avaloka by 
DHANIKA and the sub-commentary 
Laghutiké by BHATTANREIMHA. Edited 
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and rightly evokes the author’s highest 
praise. The references to Dkvani and 
Anandavardhana run like a golden 
thread throughout his first two lectures 
and naturally prepare the reader for 
the full treatment in the third. The 
crux of the DAvaeni theory, viz., that 
rasa and rasa alone is Dhvani par ex- 
cellence is interpreted by the author as 
follows: 


. it [rasa] has only one meaning relevant 
to poetry, viz, the organic or patterned ex- 
perience-situation embodied ih the poem pount- 
ing both to the contemplating emotion of the 
poet at the one end and of the critic at the 
other. (p. 70) 

The ideal critic is a sakrdaya or one with 
the temperament of a poet. The poet 
creates and the critic recogrizes poetry be- 
cause he recreates it in himself, being of a 
kindred heart. The poet enc the critic are 
not two different units; they ate two faces 
of one living principle. ... This is the basic 
finding of the Dhvani theorists headed by 
Anandavardhana. (p. 63) 


What distinguishes Ir. Krishna- 
moorthy’s exposition of the Dkvant 
theory is his setting it in the context 
of contemporary aesthetic ~hought. The 
author dees not stop short at mere 
theoretical discussion but blazes a new 
trail by venturing forth into its practi- 
cal application to some Western and 
some Sanskrit pieces of poetry (pp. 77—- 
87). 

All three lectures, enriched by apt 
allusions to classic works in Sanskrit 
aesthetics and classical Sanskrit litera- 
tere and Western literature and criti- 
cism, testify to the author’s wide scholar- 
ship and the fresh, modern outlook he 
brings to bear upon the subject. His 
exposition and appreciation cf aesthetic 
and literary passages stamp the author 
as a scholar of fine, creative literary 
taste, a true sahrdaya à le Ananda- 
vardhana. f 

V. M. BEDEKAR 


wita Introduction and notes by T. 
VENKATACHARYA. (Adyar Likrary and 
Research Centre, Madras. Ixxv+-343 
pp. 1969.) 
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Of this important treatise on drama- 
turgy and poetics at least four earlier 
editions are already known; the first, 
published by Fitzedward Hall during 
1861-5 at Calcutta in the Bibliotheca 
Indica of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
contains also the commentary Avaloka 
by Dhanika, but it is full of misprints. 
In 1878 came the edition published by 
Jivananda Vidyasfigara, again at Cal- 
cutta. This is merely a reprint of Hall’s 
edition, with all its defects, though 
without acknowledgment. The edition 
prepared by K. P. Parab and published 
by the Nimayasagara Press, Bombay, 
in 1897, is but another reprint of Hall’s 
text but with a good deal of improve- 
ment. The next edition of the text 
which came from George C. O. Haas 
(Columbia University Indo-Iranian 
Series, No. 7, New York, 1912) no 
doubt reproduces the same text, bar- 
ring a dozen alterations; but it has the 
merit of giving the first English trans- 
lation of this extremely valuable work. 

The present edition from Madras 
repeats, no doubt, the old text and the 
commentary, but it gives in addition 
the Laghuttka by Bhattanrsimha on the 
Avaloka. This t#kd, however, is not a 
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running commentary on all the lines of 
Dhanika’s gloss on the text or the 
Kéarikas. Only those difficult lines or 
expressions which are not easily under- 
stood or have not been satisfactorily 
explained so far come within its pur- 
view. In the fairly long Introduction 
prefixed to the text (pp. xxix ff.) the 
editor explains how on very many 
occasions this f#4d@ has helped him give 
a better text of the Avaloka and there- 
fore a clearer understanding of the idea 
of its author. The editor also claims to 
have been able to give a better text of 
the seven Kdrskds cited by Dhanika 
under 1v.37 of the main text (p. 212). 
As many as six mss., four from the 
Adyar collection and one each from the 
Madras Government collection and the 
University of Kerala, Trivandrum, have 
helped him, not only in editing the 
new ?/#kd, but also in correcting the old 
and familiar Avaloka in many places. 
The get-up of the book is neat in 
accordance with the time-honoured tra- 
ditions of the Vasanta Press, Adyar, 
and both the young editor and his pub- 
lisher deserve to be congratulated on 
this welcome aid to students of San- 
skrit poetics and dramaturey. 
H. G. NARAHARI 





Ghalib 1797-1869. Vol. I: Life and 
Letters. Translated and edited by 
RALPH RUSSELL and KHURSHIDUL 
IsLaM. (Unesco Collection of Represen- 
tative Works: Indian Series. George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London. 404 pp. 
1969. 70s.) 

The Indian Muslim poet Mirza 
Asadullah Khan Gh&lib, the centenary 
of whose death was celebrated last year 
in both India and Europe, had until 
this time received little notice outside 
his own subcontinent. To many in the 
West therefore it came as something of 
a surprise when lavish arrangements 
were made to remember him by the 
holding of international congresses and 
the publication of books and articles. 
We now have, thanks to the collabora- 
tion of a British and an Indian Muslim 
scholar, what may well be the defini- 
tive English work on this poet for some 


time to come, 

Ghalib’s interests were wide even for 
a writer of his day and age. He was pri- 
marily a poet, it is true, writing in 
Urdu as well as Persian (though he 
does not seem to have thought very 
highly of the former language — an 
irony of history, since it was largely 
owing to his pioneering work that Urdu 
developed into an important literary 
language). But he also wrote on many 
other subjects ranging from history to 
linguistics. His Odte‘ + Burhan, a criti- 
cism of the seventeenth-century lexico- 
graphical work Burhdn i Ọđte‘, was ` 
vigorously attacked by traditionally- 
minded critics, and the ensuing slang- 
ing match (for Ghalib was a master of 
the language of controversy when he 
wished to be) ended in a law-suit from 
which Ghalib ultimately withdrew with 
his wrongs unrighted. We learn some- 
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thing of this affair in the present book, 
though not as muct as we should like. 
The principal soarce for the details 
of Ghalib’s life is ais voluminous cor- 
respondence with his friends, mostly in 
Urdu, which he started in the early 
eighteen-fifties and continued up to his 
death. Probably no historical character 
has ever been so mtimately revealed 
for the benefit of pcsterity, for Ghalib 
was a fluent, even garrulous, letter- 
writer, whose thoughts seemed to flow 
on to paper in an unmterrupted stream. 
As we know from otter sources, he was 
something of a reprobate in his private 
life, and in his letters (many of them 
first published during his lifetime and 
with his encouragement) he makes no 
secret of his wine-drinking and other 
peccadilloes. He had more than his 
share of troubles, personal and domes- 
tic, to say nothing o1 the catastrophe 
of the Indian Mutiny, which destroyed 
the royal house on whch he had large- 
ly depended for his livelihood. It is 
scarcely surprising therefore that there 
frequently enters into his writing a note 
of complaint and even despair. But on 
the whole we find a portrait of a good- 
natured, easy-going, friendly man, often 


In Search of the Miraculous: Frag- 
ments of an Unknown Teaching. By 
P. D. OUSPENSKY. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul Ltd., London. 399 pp. 
1969. Paperback, £1 57., ie. £1.25) 

As this paperback is the sixth im- 
pression since 1950, it indicates the 
continuing interest in the movement it 
describes, centring on the highly con- 
troversial figure of Gurdjieff. Here 
Ouspensky describes hs intellectual 
odyssey, the ideas reported from Gurd- 
jieff’s conversations and meetings, from 
the time of their first encounter to 
Ouspensky’s final recognition that 
Gurdjieff was leading “towards the way 
of religion, of the monas-ery, and re- 
quired the observance of all religious 
forms and ceremonies,” and that this 
was not his own way. 

Though the teaching’s presentation 
has here no organized plan, the book 
gives plenty enough by which to judge 
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quick-tempered and liable to take of- 
fence, but equally ready, if the right 
overture was made, to forgive and for- 
get. 

Perhaps the only weakness of this 
book is that, in allowing Ghalib to 
speak for himself through his letters, 
it has tended to concentrate excessively 
on the trivia of Ghalib’s life. While 
there are frequent passing references to 
his literary activities, there is little to 
justify his great literary reputation. In 
extenuation it must be pointed out that 
the authors promise a second volume 
dealing critically with his poetry; but 
his prose writings are also of consider- 
able interest, and it seems that of these 
only Dastambi, his eye-witness account 
of the Indian Mutiny in Celbi, is to be 
treated in any detail (there is a trans- 
lation of substantial passages on pp. 
133-48 and in the following chapter). 
His vivid prose style makes one avid 
for more. It is a pity too that the 
authors should have decided (p. 11) to 
exclude all discussion of Lis ideas on 
lexicography and linguistics, which were 
interesting and expressed in vigorous 
and controversial style. 

L. P. ELWELL-SUTTON 


its scope and tone. Comparison of its 
contradictions with the Theosophical 
esoteric philosophy, preserted some 
decades earlier, is interesting. Inciden- 
tally Gurdjieff claimed his teaching 
had no definite aim, but only showed 
each man how to attain [occultly] 
whatever aim he had. H. P. Blavatsky 
wrote: “The Ethics of Theosophy are 
even more necessary to mankind than 
the scientific aspects* of the psychic 
facts of nature and man.” 

Yet however enigmatic the teacher’s 
character, however problematic the na- 
ture of the teaching and its methods, 
in its inward-turning direction, its un- 
familiar psychological and sciertifically- 
expressed concepts, the Gurdpieff-Ous- 
pensky movement has been one of the 
factors in battering and breaking the 
old rigid orthodox moulds of thought, 
a process that has been increasingly ac- 
tive since the end of the last century. 
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And in this historical aspect, perhaps, 
as well as in the book’s stimulus that 
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makes demands on the reader’s dis- 
crimination, lies it value. 
L. MARR 


SPECIAL OFFER TO SANSKRIT STUDENTS 


Shri V. B. Nataraja Sastri, Editor of Srinarasimhavijayacampa (reviewed 
in THE ARYAN PATH, March 1970, p. 142), has offered copies of this work 
free to Sanskrit scholars and interested students of Sanskrit. Those who 
would like to receive a copy by post are requested to write to him, for- 
warding only the costs of packing and postage, Re. 1-50, at Ayurveda- 
charya Atreyashrama, 28 Tennur Road, Tiruchirapalli 17, Madras State. 





Ends and Sayings 


This is European Conservation Year, 
and the Council of Europe has planned 
national and international conferences 
and activities throughout the year to 
work out means of protecting and pre- 
serving the environment from an indus- 
trialism run mad in its blind drive for 
productivity and profit. For example, 
the Rhine, shared by Switzerland, 
France, Germany, and Holland, indi- 
cates most dramatically the appalling 
river conditions found everywhere. Its 
pollution-content from industrial efflu- 
ents, already 10-15 units per cubic 
metre at Basle, has risen, by the time 
it reaches the North Sea, to 1,500,000 
units per cubic metre. Twenty-four na- 
tions took part im the January 1970 
conference at Strasbourg to survey the 
problem as a whole and to benefit by 
sharing experiences about methods of 
coping with different aspects of it. 

In the United States President Nixon 
has launched, with financial support, a 
five-year research programme covering 
water and air pollutions and disposal 
of solid wastes, as well as the problem 
of public recreation areas and parks 
and the irresponsible jettisoning of litter 
over the countryside, and, finally, ways 


“*,. ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
——-SAMUEL BUTLER: Hudibras 


and means of achieving better stand- 
ards. Industrial effluents are the worst 
offenders as regards water pollutions, 
while the motor car takes first place in 
air pollution. 

In Britain, “pollution” and “ecology,” 
despite some danger of becoming politi- 
cal catchwords, are stimulating action. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Wil- 
son, has suggested that industry must 
bear the cost of cleaning up its own 
wastes, and not loose thern to public 
harm. Some firms claim that the cost 
of pollution control would put them 
out of business. Yet, as Jeremy Bugler 
points out in a survey of the Irwell 
river pollutions in manufacturing Lanċa- 
shire, industry “bas no choice. If it 
doesn’t clean up, it will have a blighted 
Britain and a bad place te do business 
in.” (Lhe Observer, 1 February 1970). 

Other aspects of environmental dam- 
age, such as deforestation, are also 
causing alarm in the Soviet Union, still 
suffering from dust-bowl conditions due 
to ploughing up virgin lands. But a 
still more hazardous plan of interfer- 
ence with the environment is being 
studied in the United States and Rus- 
sia, John Davy (“Science and Survival,” 
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Span, February 1370) cites the warn- 
ing given by a hydrological expert, Dr. 
Raymond L, Nac2, toa UNESCO con- 
ference at Paris about the schemes to 
divert whole river systems in these 
countries from the colder and less in- 
habited north to the warmer southern 
regions. Dr. Nace states this would not 
only change the -emperature balance 
with unforeseeable effects, but even 
runs the risk of affecting the rotation 
of the earth, which might be slowed 
down and caused tc wobble on its axis, 
by the transfer of hige masses of water 
from the Poles to tie Equator. 

Old traditions are full of tales of the 
perennial fight between good and evil. 
Generally this is thought of in terms of 
religion and social morals. Yet surely 
this conflict between so-called ‘“prog- 
ress” and “conservation” is simply an- 
other aspect of the age-long war. Per- 
haps it may be described as between 
a giant ego-centredress, using a one- 
eyed technology, with its lack of vision 
in depth, and minds whose balanced 
sight perceives humbly in some measure 
the wholeness of nature and man. 


“The riddle of whcleness.” This is a 
vital philosophical question taken up 
also by John Davy (“Science and Sur- 
vival,” Span, February 1970). He refers 
to the ideal of a dynemic, regenerative 
“balance and harmony between man 
and the living envirorment,” and con- 
siders the nature of this in relation to 
the findings at a series cf scientific con- 
ferences, at the Villa Serbelloni on Lake 
Como. The recurring question was the 
biological theory underlying the “‘whole- 
ness” of living orgenisms. A vast 
amount of research has brought knowl- 
edge about their parts, but, just as no 
amount of investigation of the separate 
parts of a watch will explain why and 
for what reason they are assembled to- 
gether, so scientists’ attempts to reduce 
to a mere matter of chemistry and 
physics all the numercts hierarchical 
functions of the living components of 
organisms, are, apart from practical 
difficulties, possibly miskeading in prin- 
ciple. 
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thə hierarchical structure of organisms 
means that the “parts” at each one level — 
say the cells in an organ -— can only be fully 
explained by referring to the functioning of 
the next higher level of the hierarchy (in- 
stead of the next lower level, as is attempted 
in “molecular biology”). Thus each cell some- 
how “knows its place’ in an organ, which 
in its turn knows its place in the whole 
organism. How this order is created and 
maintained remains a very great mystery. 


The failure to synthesize partial 
knowledge is at the root of many un- 
solved ecological problems, but Mr. 
Davy considers that this hierarchical 
aspect of the living world points the 
way to practical understanding of them. 

Mr. Davy once wrote most fascinat- 
ingly of the new astronomical world- 
picture being created through modern 
research, calling it “a curious new 
twentieth-century astrology” (The Ob- 
server, 1 October 1967). “Ends and 
Sayings” comment then (THE ARYAN 
PATH, December 1967) was: 


Dare one suggest that, one day, we may 
return also to the anctent world-picture of 
hierarchies of intelligences, of the Anima 
Mundi, the Universal World-Soul that links 
all being? © 


To this we might now add two other 
statements from ancient thought: 


The whole Kosmos is guided, controlled, 
and animated by almost endless series of 
Hierarchies of sentient Beings ... the agents 
of Karmic and Cosmic Laws. They vary in- 
finitely in their respective degrees of con- 
sciousness and intelligence. .. 

-~H. P. BLAVATSKY: The Secret Doctrine, 

L 274-5 

They are the Intelligent Forces that give 
to and enact in Nature her “Jaws, while 
iLemselves acting according to laws imposed 
upon them in a similar manner by still higher 
Powers .. This hierarchy of spiritual Beings, 
through which the Universal Mind comes in- 
to action, is like an army — a “Host,” truly 
— by means of which the fighting power of 
a nation manifests itself, and which is com- 
posed of army corps, divisions, bngades, regi- 
ments, and so forth, each with its separate 
individuality or life, and its limited freedom 
of action and limited responsibility; each 
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contained in a larger individuality, to which 

its own interests are subservient, and each 

containing lesser individuatities in itself. 
Ibid., 1. 38 


It takes real knowledge to present, 
simply and accurately, the facts from 
many widespread fields in only four 
comparatively short talks, as Mr. 
Gerald Whitrow, Reader in Mathe- 
matics, Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, has done so ad- 
mirably in his B.B.c. “Discussions on 
the Nature of Time.” Even when his 
presentation may not call out full 
agreement, it is always thought-provok- 


ing. 

Nearly all older civilizations thought 
of time as cyclic, with a periodic recur- 
rence of events (though one regrets that 
his interesting illustrations from an- 
cient nations did not include the 
Hindu). With Christianity’s emphasis 
on the Crucifixion as a unique event in 
time, the concept of linear time devel- 
oped, with an interplay between the 
two ideas up to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the age of scientific revolution, 
when the invention of the mechanical 
clock encouraged both the nfechanistic 
conception of nature and the ‘“con- 
tinuous line” time-image, which domi- 
nated the succeeding centuries. The 
vatious philosophic definitions are 
briefly sketched — time as subjective 
perception, as sensation associated with 
attention, as a specific sense, as under- 
standable only through memory (itself 
a mystery). Long-term memories do 
not depend on localized brain traces, 
but survive cortical excisions, severe 
electrical shocks, gven the electrical in- 
activity of animal hibernation. 


Time is not a simple sensation but de- 
pends on processes of mental organization 
uniting thought and action. .. The concept 
of self is based on our recollection of experi- 
ences in objective time that have been organ- 
ized by the mind into some kind of concep- 
tual structure 


Our time sense, he suggests, probably 
depends on the various biological clocks 
in the organisms of man, animals, and 
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plants alike, and this points to a new 
approach to biological research. 

We cannot explain the living organism 
simply in terms of those physical and chemi- 
cal concepts suggested by examining it only 
when dissected. 


The concepts of mathematical time, 
duration, finite and infinite time, the 
relational theory of time (as derived 
from events) are all surveyed. But 
surely it is a false premise that cyclic 
time implies a closed circle, with repeti- 
tions nonsensically identical with the 
original cycle, not separate continua- 
tions? Does not the concept of the 
spiral retain the cyclic character — a 
return to the original point — while 
conveying additionally the idea of pro- 
gression? . 

Mr. Whitrow carries the history of 
the ever-increasing refinements in pre- 
cision time-measurements down to 
1967, when the discovery of pulsar stars 
enabled radio-astronomers to check the 
synchronicity of astronomical time with 
that of terrestrial atomic clocks, From 
Einstein’s relativity theory, he turns 
back to the Greek philosophers’ view 
of time as associated with the ever- 
moving universe, not with ultimate real- 
ity. He assesses the concepts of “space- 
time,” the “block universe,” and the 
distinction between space and time, in 
that time is irreversible and past, pres- 
ent, and future only characterize the 
order in which we experince events. 
He touches only briefly on extra-sen- 
sory perception and precognition, but 
one must blame any gaps in the argu- 
ment on the limited knowledge today 
of this subject. 

His conclusion is that physical time 
is the objective factor on which depends 
our perception of time, conditioned by 
subjective and sociological factors. 
Time cannot be reduced to anything 
else, being a basic feature of the uni- 
verse; yet it cannot be said to exist in 
its own right. It is essentially transi- 
tional. 

It may be appropriate here to cite 
the Eastern view: 


Everything that á, was, and will be, 
eternally IS, even the countless forms, which 
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ara finite and peristmble only in their objec- 
tive, not in their idea} Form. They existed 
as Ideas, in the Eterzity, and when they pass 
away, will exist as -eflections. 
—H. P. BLAVATSKY: The Secret Doctrine, 
I. 282 
Time is only an ilasion produced by the 
succession of our stetes of consciousness ag 
we travel through eczernal duration, and it 
does not exist where no consciousness exists 
in which the {fusion can be produced; but 
“lies asleep.’ The present is only a mathe- 
matical line which divides that part of eternal 
duration which we cal the future, from tbat 
part which we call <ke past Nothing on 
earth has real duratiot, for nothing remains 
withcut change — or tle same — for the bil- 
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lionth part of a second; and the sensation we 
have of the actuality of the division of “time” 
known as the present, comes from the blur- 
ring of that momentary glimpse, or succession 
of glimpses, of things that our senses give us, 
those things pass from the region of ideals 
which we call the future, to the region of 
memories we name past. .. The real person 
or thirg does not consist solely of what is 
seen at any particular moment, but is com- 
posed of the sum of all its various and chang- 
ing conditions from its appearance in the 
material form to its disapp2arance from the 
earth. It is these “sum-totals” that exist from 
eternity in the “future,” anc pass by degrees 
through matter, to exist for eternity in the 
“past n 

~~Ibid., 1. 37 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, and 
lost among the host — as does the evening star 
eto those who tread their path in darkness. 


— The Voice of the Silence 


A 
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J. D. BERESFORD 
Determinism and Free Will 


_ [We reprint this article from THE ARYAN PATH, August 1932, The late J. D. 
Beresford, well-known, English novelist, was a valued contributor to our 
pages for many years. Readers will remember a previous reprint: “A 
Statement of Belief” in our issue for February 1969.—xp. ] 

mn the course of the few thousand years of which we have fairly exact 
historical knowledge, man’s subjection to a belief in Fate as a determin- 
ing influence on individual life has played a curious and interesting 
part. The belief entered very early into religion. Primitive man if we 
can judge him by the contemporary savage had sometimes a destructive 
faith in his own impotence before the retributive powers of the gods he 
had invented. To break a strict taboo was to incur penalties that he 
could not in some cases avert by any propitiation of the powers he had 
offended; and his beliefs were often deep enough to kill him by auto- 
suggestion, re-inforced by the warnings of witch-doctors and his own 
terrors. { 

The Greek Nemesis was no doubt partly a racial development of these 
early superstitions, but the conception was later rationalized and devel- 
oped by the brilliant philosophical thought of the period. Originally 
allied to Artemis and a comparatively unimportant member of the 
Greek mythology, Nemesis came to be regarded as personifying the 
guardian of the law, and hence to be associated with the individual con- 
science. Later, however, we find her represented by Herodotus in the 
guise of an impersonal figure of destiny administering rewards and punish- 
ment to nations and individuals on principles that accord very nearly 
with those of the laws of Karma, 

After. the fall of Greece and Rome, however, darkness settled upon 
Europe and when we come to the revival of learning we find belief in 
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destiny taking strange and perverted shapes. In the sixteenth century 
for example, when the avenging hate of earlier beliefs had been crys- 
tallized into th2 conception of a single omnipotent, omniscient, omni- 
present god, the ideas of predestination or pre-ordination were hung as 
& perpetual threat over the human mind. The perversion in this creed 
of Calvin’s is due to the oblivion of those aspects of the Greek Nemesis 
which gave it s true ethical value. The doctrine of Pred2stination as- 
sumes that everr human being is born in sin and condemned, tpso facto, 
to Eternal Punishment, unless he shall find “grace” by adcpting certain 
sectarian beliefs, the essential attitudes required being those of repen- 
tance and submission, the latter to the tenets of the particular faith 
involved. In the development of Predestination, the precise nature of 
the submission and the manner of conversion presented various phases, 
some of which ace still extant. But those who are interested will find 
the typical absu-dity admirably described in Principal L. P. Jacks’s 
sketch “A Psychclogist among the Saints.’ 

An aspect of this general fate-threat made by the trikal god still 
survives in all forms of the Christian religion. The great tatoo remains, 
but altered in form so that the eating of the forbidden fruit eppears now 
as the falling away from the “true faith” in whatever particilar version 
it may be presented by the sect in question, with the emphasis laid on 
the positive act of submission as the “sole means of grace.” The threat, 
however, remains the same: eternal damnation,no matter what may have 
been the individual’s moral and spiritual life. “Unless ye thus believe 
in the Trinity, ye cannot be saved,” says the Athanasian ereed of the 
English Church; and the Roman Church, though it may offer Purgatory 
for the alleviation of its own sinners, holds out no hope to those who 
die in another faith. 

We come to a more intelligent and intelligible version of the belief 
in Fate in the old philosophical dispute between Determinism and Free- 
will; and we may quote our definition of the former as being: 

.. that every acticn is causally connected not only externally with the 
agent's environment, but also internally with his motives and impulses. 
In other words, if ve could know exactly all these conditions, we should 
be able to forecast with mathematical certainty the course which the 
agent would pursue. On this theory the agent cannot be held responsible 
in any sense. 

The form taken by this contention displays the influence of science. 
We have substituted for the tribal god an inexorable process. All ques- 
tion of rewards and punishment has disappeared, and man is presented 


1 Included ın Among the Idolmakers by L. P. Jacks (Williams and Norgate, 1911) 
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as no more than a by-product of evolution — an interesting phenomenon 
but probably ephemeral. This, perhaps the most pessimistic and deaden- 
ing of all beliefs, reached its maximum influence in the nineties of the 
last century, a time when materialism had its strongest hold on thinking 
minds in England. Since then its decline although slow has been suff- 
ciently well-marked to indicate the general trend of opinion. And, strangely 
enough, it has been the steady advance in the science of mathematical 
physics and the comparative stagnation of that of biology whieh has 
been responsible for a sudden quickening in the process during the last 
ten years. 

In fact these brief notes on the changing aspects of an over-ruling 
Fate, have their origin in Sir Arthur Eddington’s presidential address 
to the Mathematical Association, reprinted as a Supplement to Nature 
in its issure of 13 February 1932. The subject of the address was “The 
Decline of Determinism,” and Sir Arthur, having quoted definitions from 
Laplace and C. D. Broad, settled finally upon a third given by Fitzgerald 
in his translation of Omar Khayyam! 

With Earth’s first Clay they did the last man knead, 
And there of the Last Harvest sow’d the Seed: 

Ard the first Morning of Creation wrote 

What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read.® 


Now the reason why this recent pronouncement of Science should 
have a peculiar significance for readers of THE ARYAN PATH is that, as 
we shall presently see, Sir Arthur Eddington’s exposition of the modern 
scientific attitude in this regard is one that will comfortably accommodate 
the doctrine of Karma, which for Theosophists takes the place of the 
Greek Nemesis,® and resolves the vexed problems of Fate and Retribu- 
tion. For, as I have urged before in these pages, modern Science working 
along its own path is now continually stumbling upon the truths of the 
Inner Wisdom, throwing here and there little gleams of light into minds 
that cannot be reached by other means, 

Sir Arthur’s main argument opens with a division of physical phe- 
nomena into two classes, one that we regard as impossible, the other as 
highly improbable, and proceeds to show that we may safely prophesy 
that causes in the mass will produce certain results when “the predic- 
tions and regularities refer to average behaviour of the vast number of 


2 It is an interesting commentary on the general subject to note that this, in effect a 
summary of Omar’s philosophy, should have been written early in the twelfth century. As an 
aspect of fatalism it may be put beside the Turkish proverb: “ What God has written upon 
your forehead, that will happen.” 

3 Cp. The Secret Doctrine, 1, 642 
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particles concerned in most of our observations’; but that when “we 
deal with fewer particles the indeterminacy begins to become appreciable 
.. until finally the behaviour of a single atom or electron has a very 
large measure oi indeterminacy.” 

Finally, to complete as nearly as may be fine analogy we are seeking, 
Sir Arthur says, still speaking of the electron: 


Actually we can have contemporaneous knowledge of the values of 
helf the symbo.s, but never more than half .. Instead of two paired 
symbols, one wholly known and the other- wholly unknown, we can take 
two symbols each of which is known with some uncertainty; then the 
rice is that the product of the two uncertainties is fixed. Any interaction 
wich reduces the uncertainty of determination of one increas2s the un- 
certainty of the ather ... We divide tke uncertainty how we like but we 
cannot get rid of it. 


The lecture closes with the words: 


These revolutions of scientific thought are clearing up the deeper con- 
tradictions between life and theoretical knowledge, and the latest phase 
with its release from determinism marks a great step onwards. I will 
even venture to say that in the present theory of the physical universe 
we aave at last reached sormething which a reasonable man migat almost 
believe. [ !] 


We might go somewhat further than this in adding that scientific 
thought is slowly making its way towards a physical explanation of the 
universe which is implicit, however different the statement, In the an- 
cient Wisdom-Religion; and that, whatever the method of enquiry, if 
the search is pressed far enough, diligently and sincerely, all problems 
of life and matter will ultimately find a single solution. But for the 
moment our purpose is solely concerned with this question of free will, 
and before going further it will be as well to make a brief summary of 
the thrze aspects in which it has been here presented. 

The first from the point of view of what may be described as “prim- 
itive religion,” beginning with the earliest beliefs of the savage and 
reaching the stage at which Christianity. for example, Has now arrived. 
In this development the dim realization of determining law is always 
anthropomorphic and takes the figure of some superhuman being, earth- 
god, trizal god, wor.d-god, each succeeding figure approaching more 
pearly to the ideal cf omnipotence, and omniscience. But with these 
last ascriptions, the rationality of the figure begins to fail, since if God 
is all-powerful and all-knowing, his creation, man, becomes a mere pup- 
pet whose ultimate destiny must be foreseen by his creator and who is 
therefore bereft of all but the absurdest semblance of free will. For 


a 
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there can be no logical escape from the deduction that if God knows the 
end, then that end is predetermined. 

The second point of view is that of philosophy, of which all that need 
be said here is that after “great argument about it and about,” we came 
out “by the same door” through which we entered — inevitable conse- 
quence of the fact that the disputants to whom we listened were each 
and all arguing to prove a predetermined assumption. 

Finally we find this new-born science, product of three centuries of 
applied learning and experiment, whose exponents have adopted the 
postulate that any result however unexpected and confounding must be 
accepted if it is sufficiently justified — passing through a stage of strict 
determinism to emerge in the form indicated by the quotations given above. 

Now what we find in common among these various aspects Is a 
recognition of some over-ruling law, coupled with an inability to state it. 
The belief in Fate, of which even the most primitive man has an intul- 
tive awareness, has led humanity to the wildest and most fantastic of 
deductions, The belief in the law of cause and effect influenced the scien- 
tists of yesterday to affirm that it was invariable and could not, in any 
circumstances, be affected by the human will. But in spite of superstition 
and science, an inner conviction not less than common sense continues 
to fight a winning battle in defence of free will. 

And, as we so often find, the truth lies between the two extremes. 
Sir Arthur Eddington stages the case for the physicist by saying that 
when we consider a collection of atoms the law of cause and effect holds, 
giving us the power of accurate prediction in the physical world; but 
that, when we come to the contemplation of the ultimate unit, we are 
faced by the conclusion that it has a certain latitude within its own 
ambit, Let us compare that conclusion with what we know of the great 
law of Karma. 

To begin with we may note that men and “angels” are “the slaves and 
creatures of immutable Karmic and Kosmic law,’* and that “those who 
believe in Karma have to believe in destiny.”* But this law, on the 
scientific analogy, is that which prevails when we regard matter or human- 
ity in the mass. Let us now consider that individual who corresponds to 
the electron. “Man,” writes Madame Blavatsky, “is a free agent during 
his stay on earth. He cannot escape his ruling Destiny, but he has the 
choice of two paths that lead him in that direction.’® Thus we see that 
Sir Arthur Eddington’s analogy draws a little closer. Our electron, about 


4 The Secret Doctrine, 1. 276 i 
E Loc. ctt., 1. 639 
e Loc. cft., I, 639 
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wich he can posit one certainty only at the expense of increasing our 
uncertainty regarding it in another direction, appears within the limits 
imposed to have a choice of alternatives, but no escape frcm‘the “ruling 
Destiny.” 

Nevertheless if we carry the matter one step further we see that the 
law is ultimately one of our own making. Karma, in effect, i3 self-induced, 
an inevitable result of certain first causes, and one that must obtain un- 
til its purpose is satisfied. But 

were no man tc hurt his brother, Karma-Nemesis would have neither 
cause to work for, nor weapons to act through. It is the constant presence 
in our midst of every element of strife and opposition ... that is the chief 
cause of the “ways of Providence” ... Karma-Nemesis is no more than the 
(spiritual) dynamical effect of causes produced and forces awakened into 
activity by our own acticns.’ 

Here, then, we have the heart of the whole matter. We see free will 
determined by its own exercise and invalidating itself by wrong use. We 
have the power of choice but it will be progressively delimited if we 
choose wrongly. Thus Free Will and Determinism co-exist and react one 
upon the other—even as in the happy analogy Sir Arthur Eddington 
has provided by ais instance of the electron in which, “any interaction 
which reduces the uncertainty of determination of one increases the un- 
certainty of the other.” For our wrong choice in previous incarnations 
tends always to circumscribe the exercise of free will in the incarnation 
that follows.® 

Yet at the end we may believe that “good will be the final goal of 
ill,” end the law of Karma-Nemesis be resolved. 

J. D. BERESFORD 


And yet, my friend, I would rather that the whole woxld should be at 
odds with me, and oppose me, than that I myself should be at odds with 
myself, and contracist myself. . 

—PLATO 


7 Loc. cié., t. 643-4 
8 An interesting example may be found in “Karmic Visions” by “Saujra” (H. P. 


Blavatsky), originally printed in Lwetfor in June 1888. 


S. N. L. SHRIVASTAVA 
Buddha: The Awakener to Highest Enlightenment 


[Dr. S. N. L. Shrivastava, M A., D.LITT., is an old and esteemed friend who 
has contributed many thoughtful articles to our pages, especially on philo- 
sophical topics. In this brief but deeply felt essay he speaks of the real 
mission of the Buddhe in terms of texts and meidents drawn directly 
from Buddhist literature. As Dr. Shrivastava sees it, the Buddha sought 
to point out the Way, leaving each pilgrim to adopt the best means he was 
capable of towards the highest enlightenment.—rn. | 


sam the Lord Buddha: 


Appakdte manussesu ye jand paragdmino 
Ath@yam itarä paja tıramevëēnudhāvatı. 
“Few are they amongst men who desire to cross over (the river of 
empirical existence) and reach the Other (transcendental) Shore.” 
—Dhammapada, verse 85 


To the same tune, Shri-Krishna the Ancient Teacher said: “manu- 
syandm sahasresu kaścid yatati siddhaye’ — “Rarely one in thousands 
strives for Perfection” (Gité, vm.3). 

In a telling manner, the stern teacher of the Kathopanisad tells us: 
“na sémpardyak pratebhati balan’ — “The Beyond does not come with- 
in the ken of those of puerile understanding.” 

Indeed, those who bring to us “authentic tidings of invisible things” 
are few and far between. 

We are beside ourselves with joy when our astronauts land on the 
moon and bring to us knowledge of the interstellar universe. Indeed 
every advancement in the knowledge of the universe we live in should 
be a matter of rejoicing to us. But there is a big question before the 
troubled humanity of today: Will all this knowledge be conducive to 
the promotion of human fraternity, peace, and happiness? 

The answer need not be expressed in so many words. Scientific and 
technological advance of humanity has not raised its ethical level. A wise 
thinker has aptly remarked that ours is an age of nuclear giants and 
ethical infants. The knowledge which raises man to his highest ethico- 
spiritual stature is of a different order. Our Upanisadie sages drew a 
very significant distinction between apard vidydé and pard vidya. All the 
varied sciences and branches of knowledge which pertain to this uni- 
verse of our empirical experience constitute apard vidyd; the knowledge 
by which the Immortal and the Transcendental is comprehended is the 
para vidyd, the prajnd-pdramitd in Buddhistic terminology. 

The great spiritual teachers of humanity, Krishna, Christ, Buddha, 
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and others, came to awaken humanity to an awareness of That which is 
beyond all limits of the empirical— the Atman of the Upanisads, the 
Nirvana of the Buddha, the Sunyam of Nagarjuna, the Nameless Tao 
of Lao-tze. So ceep and unutterable is the Truth to whick they wanted 
to awaken humanity that Lao-tze was divinely right in saying about it: 


He who knows, speaks not, 
He who speaks, knows not. 


Gautama the Buddha was a seer of this unutterable Truth. For full 
three weeks he remained immersed in the enjoyment o- the Vision 
Splendid and what he realized appeared to him so subtle thet he thought 
it futile to speak about it to anybody. But Brahma, it is seid, appeared 
before him and with folded hands entreated him to preach the truth he 
had realized for the welfare of humanity, and Buddha then resolved to 
do so. He was aways conscious of the fact that the highest truth he 
had realized was beyond the comprehension of ordinary minds. He would 
speak about it tc the select few, to those who had a higa degree of 
spiritual sensitivity. 

We read in the Saddharma-Pundarika that once five thousand monks 
and nuns and lay devotees of both sexes had gathered at a congregation 
to hear from Buddha about the highest Buddha-knowledge. In spite of 
their repeated entreaties, the Buddha would not speak out. At last the 
entire congregatior melted away and only Sariputra was left. The Bud- 
dha, recognizing Seriputra as a worthy recip-ent of his highest teaching, 
said: “My congregation is now pure, freed =rom chaff; the trash is re- 
moved and the pith only remains.’”? 

The Buddha always adjusted his teachings to the level of the audience 
he had to face. Said the Buddha to Sariputra: “I reveal the law in its 
multifariousness wiih regard to the inclinations and dispositions of crea- 
tures. I use different means to rouse each according to his own character. 
Such is the might o? my knowledge.” (SDP, p. 54) 

“Ekam sad vipré bahudhd vadanti” —the One Truth is spoken of 
variously by the wise — said the seer of the Kgveda. The idea is echoed 
in Buddha’s words: 

As a vessel is made to receive all its distinguishing qualities according 
to the quality of the substance laid into it, so the Tathagatas, on account 
of the diversity of taste, mention a diversity of vehicles, though the 
Buddka-vehicle be the only indisputable cne. (SDP, p. 136) 


The Buddha is rezarded as the founder of a religion, a new religion 


.1 Saddharma-Pundartsa (in the S.B.E. series, published by Motilal Banarsidass, herein- 
after to be referred to as SDP), p. 44 
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which has come to be known as Buddhism. In fact, Buddha never in- 
tended to found a religion in the institutionalized sense of the word. He 
called his religion a Way (magga; Sanskrit, Marga). This Way he never 
regarded as his Way, or a Way invented by him. To him it was a Way 
taught by all the Buddhas that came before him and a Way that will be 
taught by all the Buddhas that will follow him in times to come. The 
different Buddhas in different epochs of time cannot possibly teach dif- 
ferent vehicles, he said, for there is but one vehicle to Buddhahood. The 
following words uttered by him to Sariputra are significant: 

“The former Tathagatas also, living in the past for innumerable Æons, 
the many thousands of Buddhas who are gone to final rest, whose number 
can never be counted, 

Those highest of men have all of them revealed most holy laws by 
means of illustrations, reasons and arguments, with many hundred proofs 
and skilfulness. And all of them have manifested but one vehicle and 
introduced but cne on earth; by one vehicle have they led to full ripe- 
ness inconcelvably many thousands of kotis of beings.” (SDP, p. 49) 

Buddha never claimed to have founded anything but simply to have 
found out what the Buddhas of the ages past had found out and what 
Buddhas in the ages to come shall be finding out. 

Buddhism, if the word be taken to mean only the essential core of 
what the Buddha himself had taught, is no creed, no institutionalized 
religion, but the Way eternal and universal trod by the Enlightened of 
all the ages. The real mission of the Buddha, as he himself has stated it, 
was not to propound doctrines or to formulate any system of metaphysics 
or theological dogmatics but to point out the Way to the highest ethico- 
spiritual stature. Memorable are his words: 

I am the Tathagata, O ye gods and men! the Arhat, the perfectly 
enlightened one; having reached the shore myself, I carry others to the 
shore; being free, I make free; being comforted, I comfort; being per- 
fectly at rest, I lead others to rest. By my perfect, wisdom, I know both 
this world and the next, such as they really are. I am all-knowing, all- 
seeing. Come tame, ye gods and men! hear the law. I am he who indicates 
the path; who shows the path, as knowing the path, being acquainted 
with the path. ‘SDP, p. 120) 

The Path, the Noble Eightfold Path (artyam atthangikam maggam), 
is the quintessential core of Buddha’s teachings. The whole emphasis of 
the Buddha was on perfection in this Path, elevating man to the highest 
spiritual stature he is capable of, to Buddhahood, the Highest En- 
lightenment. 

To preach nothing short of the Highest Enlightenment was the lofty 
mission of the Buddha. To quote his own words: 
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The Chief >f the world appears in the world to reveal the Buddha- 
knowledge. He has but one aim, indeed, no second; the Buddhas do not 
bring over (creatures) by an inferior vehicl2 ... I would be guilty of envy, 
should I, after ~eaching the spotless eminent state of enlightenment, estab- 
lsh anyone in the inferior vehicle. That would not beseem me. (SDP, 
pp. 46-47) 


The dementec: humanity of today. fann:ng more and more the fires of 
violence and hatred, howsoever boastful it may be of its scientific and 
tecknological ach.evements, will be saved, not by creeds and theologies or 
even by new-fangied forms of institutionaized religions, but by taking 
seriously to hear: the gospel of the ethical transformation of life, of 
human consciousness expanding in the dimensions of Compassion and 
Love, Fraternity and Friendliness. 

Let not the message of the Enlightened One, never more needed than 
at the present times, go unheeded: 


na ha verena verint sanmantidha kudacanam 
averena hi sammanti esa dhammo sanantano 
Never does hasred cease by hatred but by love alone; this is the Law 
Eternal. 
—-Dhammapada, verse 5 


S. N. L. SARIVASTAVA 


Mystery 


Perched on the point 
Of a flashing star 
Infinite galaxies 
Near and far: 
Deaths beyond death 
Lives beyond life 
Mystery of mysteries 
Our of the night, 


AUDREY § LA BOCHE 


MARJORIE SYKES 
Gurdial Mallik 


[The late Shri Gurdial Mallik was a friend of whom it is difficult to speak 
in measured words, His passing away in the April of this year was a loss 
to almost uncounted friends and institutions, and literature in several lan- 
guages. Miss Marjorie Sykes writes of him with the understanding of long 
friendship and comradeship in many works of service.. ] 


THE SANTINIKETAN Of the late ’thirties, of the closing years of the Poet's 
life, had much to offer. The community bubbled over with life—an 
eager, adventurous life of the mind and the spirit, embracing both scholar- 
ship and song, seeking and creating beauty, centred on “Golden Bengal” 
yet drawing into its orbit of friendship and interest the most distant cul- 
tures of East and West. For Santiniketan, like Tagore, who inspired it, 
counted all things human as its own, and brought together in one “family 
of the human spirit” the artist and the prophet, the sceptic and the saint. 

It was in this setting that I first knew Gurdial Mallik. How fully, and 
as it were inevitebly, he had lived himself into its life! That life would 
begin each day with the sunrise call to common worship, under the sal 
trees in front of the old library; Gurdial would come, daily without fail, 
and daily without fail accompanied by a little gang of children; he 
would stand with them in line, eyes closed in natural, un-self-conscious 
meditation. A little later he might be teaching a circle of students under 
a tree—though comparatively formal scenes like this are the least 
memorable of one’s memories. Far more vivid are those of Gurdial ar- 
riving on one’s verandah, with a merry shout or a heart-warming greet- 
ing, to claim a cup of tea—for he had entry to every home. But most 
vivid of all are the memories of Gurdial in the tiny clay cottage which 
Nanda Lal Bose had built for him in the Kala Bhavan grounds. The art 
students had painted frescoes on its walls, with words from Tagore which 
Gurdial himself had chosen: 

Let only that little be left of me 
By which I may name Thee my all. 

Here he lived with “that little” of outward possession which was still 
his—a box, a change of shirt, a few books, a pen. And here people 
gathered like bees to honey — children to play and feel welcome; adoles- 
cents to wrestle with youth’s problems alongside one who understood 
and cared; scholars and artists, teachers and labourers, “all the world 
and his wife,” to talk out their troubles, hopes, and dreams with this 
man who listened and scarcely spoke but whose very silence had power 
to comfort, to guide — and to Judge. 
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It is more than thirty years since those good days at Santiniketan, 
when perhaps !Aallikji remained more “stationary” than 2ver before or 
since. He loved very deeply Tagore’s poem which begins: ‘Thou art the 
sky and Thou act the nest as well.” Santiniketan was his beloved “nest,” 
but one may perhaps guess that the call of the sky became more insistent 
as the years wert on. 

As the years went on, Gurdial found the doors of many homes set 
wide to welcome the pilgrim on his journeyings. Of material “goods” he 
sought nothing ard kept nothing, but like others who in humility and 
singleness of heart have sought first the kingdom of God, he found how 
much more was added, both of the comfort of human love and the burden 
of kuman sorrow To Gurdial the love and the burden were given in full 
measure. He would not let men call him “guru,” but he could not will- 
ingly be absent -rom those who were in trouble or in need, and they 
rejo.ced in the warmth and radiance he brought with him. They felt the 
radiance not only as his, but as something shining through him from an 
eternal Source of joy and compassion. If, as has been said, a saint is a 
wincow open on Eternity. then Gurdial was truly of the company of 
the saints. 

In 1962 some of those Quaker friends ftom U.S.A. who had known 
Guraial in India and felt most deeply the impact of his unique persoral- 
ity persevered against seemingly endless obstacles until way opened for 
him to visit their country. There he was brought into touch with people 
of exormously varied religious traditions and outlook, some of them 
very alien -—or so one would think—-from the spirit of Inaia. One of 
the most significant tributes paid to him is that Gurdidl’s meeting with 
these men and women “alweys carried thelr cwn religious awareness to a 
new dimension.” Is not that the hallmark of Truth —that its impact 
shoulc enrich and expand whatever is real in the receiver, tha’ it should 
fulfil and not destroy? 

In India and America alike men revered Gurdial Malk, but it was 
not possible for any artificial solemnity to live in his presence. If a trans- 
parent radiance is one mark of the saint, pleyfulness and gaiety is an- 
other. Gurdial played magnificently; he clowned, he twinkled, re teased, 
he brought with him great waves of delighted laughter. Children chucklec, 
men ard women relaxed and rested in his gay serenity. 

He has gone beyond our sight, and we record our gratitude for the 
enriche] awareness, and for the comfort and peace, that his gay and 
radiant spirit has brought into the countless lives which he has touched. 
There i3 one more thirg that must be said. This man, like all true saints, 
however humble, has brought us also an inescepable challenge. He chal- 
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lenges the wretched third-rateness of most of our lives by the quality of 
his own; he challenges our mean and slothful compromises by the joyful 
and willingly accepted discipline by which his life became a vehicle 
of the simplicity of Truth. He disturbs our complacent falsehoods by 
what was, in T. 8. Ehot’s words: 


A life of complete simplicity 
Costing not less than everything. 
MARJORIE SYKES 


Nunc Dimittts 


We grow older, 

we grow old 

until, in time, 

we are shoved off the brink — 
into a void? 

But the outer husk 

which for most of our earthly life 
has left us so much desensitized 
drops o 

leaving us free 

to soar to a higher level of life. 
So now 

we find ourselves responsive 

to finer frequencies 

so that colours and forms 

and dimensionalities 

are more vivid 

and bear an impact 

of greater reality. 

We have come into our own. 
We're home again. 


DANIEL SIMPKINS 


““One for Renewal” 


DIALOGUE betwzen Christianity and other religions, relations between Chris- 
tian and non-Christian cultures, the availability of Christian premises 
in Britain for non-Christian worship as and when requested by members 
of other religous communities, and the reed to experiment with inter- 
“aith services were Major concerns expressed at the launching of a new 
éll-denominaticns Christian movement in Britain, “One for Renewal.” This 
movement, whch draws support from al! branches of Christianity in 
Britain includicg Romar Catholicism, was formally launched this year, 
after two years’ activity involving nearly two thousand people. At the in- 
augural conference, Working Groups set out an agenda for action in the 
years ahead, uniter headings which included “Spirituality,” ““Noa-Violence,” 
“Dialogue With Other Religions,” “Race” and “World-Poverty.” 

Some common themes revolved around the realization that the presence 
in Britain of rezently-settled Commonwealta citizens of Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, and other faiths made dialogue and understanding both possible and 
necessary. The ‘Dialogue With Other Religions” Group called for “the ex- 
ploration of common ground, from the basis of mutual respect for each 
other’s beliefs and the desire to understand rather than convert,” and 
rejected as less than meaningful or constructive any “seeking for an all- 
embracing conformity.” The mutual examinatzon of belief could take place 
not only at the levels of philosophy, theology, and literature, but also 
in terms of histo-y, social structures, and various other forms of cultural 
phenomena In tke context of contemporary 3ritain, the contacts for the 
promotion of inter-faith dialogue need not be confined to bodies long- 
esteblished for th=t purpose: local churches could make direct approaches 
to immigrant religious communities in their areas, and also work through 
Community Relations Councils. The Group report stressed the need for 
“the personal approach at the domestic level” by Christians to non-Chris- 
tian neighbours a: absolutely central to the development of inter-faith 
understanding anc good interracial relations, The Group also issued a 
call to the Churches to “pressurize mass medta, centrally and locally, 
to g.ve respectful presentation of Sikh, Muslim, and Hindu faiths.” It is 
expected that, under the broad aegis of “One for Renewal,” a communica- 
tions network will te established between groups and individuals in Britain 
involved in inter-feith dialogue. 

Toe inaugural conference also called for the continuation and widening 
of the current dialcgue between Christians, Merxists, and Humanists. 

The Working Group on Spirituality questioned how symbols anc images 
could be found which were spiritually satisfying to secular man, and called 
for more study of the relationship between the Spirit of God and the 
growt2 of secularism in the modern world. The interest, among young 
people in the West, in meditation and Oriental religions had to be taken 
seriously by Christian bodies. The willingness of young Western Man to 
meditete, and to study the scriptures of Hinduism and other Oriental 
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faiths, was both a commentary on the inadequate spirituality of Western 
Christianity today and an indication of the paths it ought to explore to 
re-vitalize itself. 

The importance of devising forms of worship expressing the brotherhood 
of man was emphasized by the Working Group on “Race.” It was also 
urged that inter-faith understanding be a regular part of schools’ religious 
education curricula, and that churches of all denominations in Britain be 
willing, and. make clear their willingness, to make premises available for 
non-Christians wishing to worship and unable to afford their own build- 
ings. While it might often be the case that Musilms or Hindus would not 
wish to worship inside a consecrated church, because of its specific Chris- 
tian associations, it was felt that such worship could be mutually ac- 
ceptable if held in halls and other premises owned by British religious 
organizations. In instances where legal obstacles might occur against the 
use of Christian-owned buildings for worship by those of other faiths, the . 
appropriate steps had to be taken through the processes of law to make it 
possible. 

Altogether, the inaugural conference of “One for Renewal” showed both 
commendable realism and a truly outgoing concern in seeking to bring the 
issue of inter-faith dialogue into the centre of contemporary religious dis- 
cussion in Britain. 

Linked with this, was a profound concern to listen to Third World 
voices, both in terms of the needs of developing countries and from the 
angle of non-Western Christians contributing to the stream of British 
religion. The Working Group on World Poverty urged further Christian 
support for action for world development, putting the renewal of religion 
in the wider context of “the renewal of the world.” Its call was for per- 
sistence 
in the search for a theological understanding of Man in God’s world of today, whose 
liberty will release the rich and varied potential of man’s responsibility expressed in a 
renewed spirituality, without which our concern will wither... l 
Unless Christian concerns in Britain were put in the context of “the, 
crisis of humanity,” they would become parochial and pointless. This note 
was re-sounded by a representative of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Rev. Mosche Sephula, who spoke of the rising'’tide of Black 
Power and its religious parallel, Black Theology, both of which were giving 
a new self-confidence and self-consciousness to the American, African, and 
Caribbean Negro communities. Their spirituality, derived from traditional 
Western missionary Christianity, yet infused with the distinctive religious 
awareness and experience of black humanaty — “joy and hope amid terrible 
suffering” — could now enrich Western Christianity, he believed. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


ALUN LLEWELLYN 
The Bruts 


[Mr. Alun Llewellyn is too well known to cur readers to need introduction. 
As in many o: bis previous contributions, he draws upon a special study of 
early Welsh kcoks combined with a thoughtful interpretation of scientific 
concepts in the earliest civilizations. He shows how the memory of these 
concepts is intertwined with so many of ths striking themes of early and 
medieval EHurocean writing.—sp.] 


Brut is a word that became accepted as meaning a History shortly after 
Geoffrey of Marmouth, about 1144, wrote the famous History of the 
Kir-gs of Britain. tracing their ancestry to one Brutus, descendant of the 
Aeneas who fled ‘rom Troy to found the city of Rome. The British King 
Arthur, whom fe largely invented, returned to Rome in due course as 
its conqueror. Tke popularity of this romence was enough to establish 
Brué as an alterzative for a History, and in that sense it is used as an 
over-all appellatzon for a collection of Chronicles contained in the Red 
Book of Hergest, 1 medieval Welsh series of texts dating from the early 
part of the fourteenth century. The use of the word, however, in this 
sense seems to here been made by French writers before the Welsh; for 
Geoffrey was writig in the cause of Henry u, who ruled from Scotland 
to tke Pyrenees and whose imperial ambitions were wider than the 
British Isles cou-d contain. Writings of a much earlier period, from 
whick Geoffrey dzẹw both his Arthur and his Brut, use the words as 
part cf the sophist:cated study of astronomical features and the expres- 
sion of a philosophy based upon them. In a curiously involved way, this 
gives some justification to Geoffrey’s underlying theme. 

Until the twentieth century, the Urban Revolution, as it is called, 
dominated the structure of ervilization. Before about 4000 E.c., man’s 
social organization had been that of the group devoted either to hunt- 
ing and fishing, domesticating the herd burt still dependent on it, or acquir- 
ing knowledge of ag-iculture and the crafts of weaving and pottery-mak- 
ing. These skills led more to social aggregation than social organization; 
the men who lived ct Catal Huyuk, c. 7C00 Bc., heaped their dwellings 
together like a hive, in a hillock of artificial caves. It was not until the 
mathematics of time and space, derived from effective analys.s of the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, was sufficiently detailed to provide a 
geometric basis for exchitecture that the city became possible and human 
living itself took on the structural shape, commanding the present and 
projecting the future, which is called civilization. 

From its first inception, this expression o? the human conceptual 
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faculty was aware of its own precarious nature. The Intelligence it 
detected in the framing of the Universe could be only imperfectly re- 
flected in the mind of man. It was the duty of the city to become as 
close a parallel as possible to the design of the heavens; the Justice evident 
in their mathematic pattern was responsible for that “unwritten law” 
which, standing apart from legislation and legality as decided by men, 
could not, nevertheless, in the famous phrase of Pericles, be broken with- 
out shame. The great History of Thucydides is devoted to showing how, 
after the death of Pericles, the breach of that moral principle by Athens 
itself brought the inevitable retribution from the gods. The Erinyes, 
which for Heraclitus were the Tropic confines containing the movement 
of the Sun and nothing more, for the Greek tragedians became the per- 
sonification of that Law which must not be broken, even unwittingly. 

The mind of Greece was sharply divided between the schools prior to 
that Spartan War, which believed, as Pythagoras believed, in the in- 
evitability of Justice; and those which came after, in which, like the 
Cynics, men despaired of society or, like the Cyrenaics, avoided the 
dangers of human contact. But Plato, who had the opportunity to study 
the effects of the War, could look even further back for confirmation of 
hig theme that men in practice fell far short of Justice — indeed had no 
genuine instinct for it by reason of their earthly constitution — to the 
earlier tradition of Atlantis, an empire of pride destroyed in a single 
night, together with those who opposed it, by violent cataclysm. It was 
left to Aristotle, in the era of a new birth for Hellenism under Macedon, 
to insist that men, through awe and pity induced by poetry at its best, 
could recover the meaning of Justice. 

The precarious nature of civilization, only to be preserved by a, social 
organization conscious of an ethical basis, remained the theme of philos- 
ophers and historians. It is a theme usually forgotten until civilization 
begins to collapse and, even then, has to wait for its acceptance till the 
despairs and rejections accompanying that collapse have dissolved with 
society itself. From the last days of Roman civilization, two texts have 
survived, one (pêrhaps) from the fourth century a.p., the other (perhaps) 
from the fifth; the former, the De Bello Troiano of Dictys the Cretan, 
the latter, the De Excidto Trojae of Dares the Phrygian. Both were al- 
leged to be eys-witness accounts of the Fall of Troy. Although both 
Dictys and Dares are named in the Iad, there is little if any doubt that 
these were productions of the late Roman period; and it is interesting 
that men’s minds should have turned, at that time, to the tale of the 
destruction of a previous civilization. The tale of Troy is now assigned 
to a period broadly corresponding to the fall of the brillient Minoan 
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culture or that of its Mycenaean successor. The Homeric text seems to 
have been collated at Athens under Peisistratus and to be based on 
memories of history already remote. The curious fact that none of its 
descriptions of surrounding territory corresponds with the accepted site 
at Hissarlik has been matter for comment, Its general character as being 
an epic story of the working of the heavens in command of human des- 
tiny seems borne out by the metaphor of Achilles having fcerged for him 
the.emblem of time and space in his fivefold and quartered shield; by the 
sceptre which Agamemnon received from the hands of the gods; and by 
the horse, bearing the Hellenes in its womb, by Soe Thum fell; for 
Heraclitus uses the term Hippos to describe the “powers” of Zeus aad the 
famous fable may have originated in the same way that the Erinyes re- 
celv2d their female shapes. 

Unless the Tale of Troy had had some significance of this kind and 
been realized to be something more than a chronicle of romantic feuds, 
it would be difficult to understand why Virgil claimed Troy, through 
Aeneas, as the source of Rome’s succession to greatness, or why, so soon 
after the fall of western Rome, the seventh-century Chronicte of Frede- 
garius claimed one Francus, descendant also of Priam, king of Troy, as 
the ancestor of the Frankish people and their leader, Clovis, who termed 
himself Consul of the Gaul he had seized from Syagrius, last represen- 
tative of Roman rule. 

It was, however, in the twelfth century that the theme was revived, 
in favour of the Angevin Empire of Henry n of England and Aquitaine. 
Geoffrey’s History launched the Arthurian legend in the romantic form 
which hag since then never left it; and Benoit de Sainte Maire, some- 
what later, produced the Roman de Trote dedicated to Henzy’s Queen 
Eleanor. Benoit bases himself largely on Fredegarius, Dares, and Dictys. 
Geoffr2y imitates Fredegarius in finding the ancestor of the British peo- 
ple in Brutus, scion of Troy; but he takes a number of hints from the 
earlier Latin chronicle of Gildas. This, probably a contemporary account 
of the state of Britain prior to the mission of Augustine to corvert it to 
Romar Catholicism, denounces it as the home of a fdlse religion, too 
much concerned with the study of the stars (in which Gildas sees nothing 
but astrology) and singles out for special attack one Cuneglassos, who 
is too much identified with the Ursus (Polar Constellation) and the 
Auriga, not only referable to a well-known group of stars bus used in 
Latin to mean a Pilot. It is curious to note that Gildas entitles his work 
De Exeidio Britanniae as Dares Phrygius had called his De Hzxcidio 
Trojae, perhaps a century earlier. 

Whatever “very ancient book” Geoffrey may, or may not, have drawn 
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upon as his source, as he alleged, the possibility that it may have been 
some imitation of Fredegarius, furiously over-written by Gildas, can only 
be conjecture; though the History of Nennius is clearly a garbled form 
of some more reliable text. But that Geoffrey’s work was intended to 
recall the theme oï the common origin of European peoples in the lost 
civilization of the East Mediterranean and to carry with it the idea of 
their re-unification was apparently assumed by those who came after 
him. In the collection of “Bruts” in the Red Book of Hergest, Geoffrey’s 
History is prefaced by the translation of Dares Phrygius, as it is fol- 
lowed by soberer chronicles of later times, including the tale of Charle- 
magne and his peers, which the Middle Ages considered the epic story 
of the revival of a Christian Rome. The translation of Dares dates no 
earlier than 1300; it ig in a definitely Welsh language wherein the gram- 
matical conventicns and some of the false assumptions drawn from the 
much earlier language of the Taltesin and its companions are already 
firmly established. In recounting the exploits of the Argonauts as a pre- 
ceding chapter in the tale of Troy, it accepts for “Hercules,” companion 
of Jason, the Erculf or Erclwyf by which the Book of Taliesin describes 
the Ocean bounded by Creation beyond this planet. The note is worth 
making, since the Hercules of the ancients was specifically identified with 
the point where the Mediterranean is shut in by the Atlantic, whose only 
further shore was the frontier of the distant stars. And it is relevant to 
recall that both Hercules, companion of Vega, and Argo Navis, companion 
of Sirius, not only remain major constellations but mark, by their posi- 
tions due North and due South at the end of and in the middle of the 
year, points of major significance for early navigation. 

The “Bruts,” therefore, were a seried survey of traditional material 
giving the story of European civilization as a whole, finding a common 
source in the culture that preceded Greece and, in Arthur in the fifth and 
sixth centuries and Charlemagne in the ninth, dominant figures in the 
attempt to recover its cultural unity, Although the specifically Arthurian 
romance owes its character to Angevin political aims which inspired the 
work of Geoffrey and Benoit, it not only reflected a long antecedence 
from the slow disintegration of Rome but was revived in the fifteenth 
century when the Great Schism divided Church and Empire; and from 
the political chaos into which Britain had fallen emerged the great work 
of Malory, the Morte d Arthur. 

But this drew on other sources than those in the Bruts. The Red 
Book, in addition to them, contains the Tales of the Mabinogion, some a 
mythopoeic, others a courtly-romantic, recension of the ancient philos- 
ophy of the Tekestn and its companions, Malory made use of much of 
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this allegoric wreterial. But it was from another History, parallel in pur- 
pose, that he cerived what was to become a dominant feature of the 
Arthurian cycle. The story of the Grail he gathered from a publication 
appearing in Welsh and in French at about the same time, the opening 
of the thirteenta century. The guess of Bishop Helinand that the Graal 
(as the French version spells it) was from Gradalis (a Cup) has remained 
firmly fixed in tradition, though he was quite clear in stating that he 
had no idea as jo its actual meaning and had not read the book itself. 
The Welsh version, claiming to be a transcript from a record written five 
hundred years earlier (i.e., about A.D. 700) spells the word Greal. Both 
forms of the wors fall readily into the vocabulary of the Ancient Books. 
The Graal is the aggregation of the sphere of Sun about the perennially 
fixed points of its relation to Earth — the Solstices, Equinoxes, Meridian, 
and Pole. It was szen as the symbol of the divine Intelligence which laid 
down, for man to discover ard implement, the geometrically adjusted 
divisions of Time and Space on which he has built all his achievements. 
Perecur (or Perceval), the chief character of the story, is spezifically de- 
scribed as being ‘set in the Turning Circle of the skies,’ and his quest 
is the metaphoric account of that Stcic-Christian philosophy in which 
the four inner steges of Creation and Becoming would finally dissolve 
into the outer Quinzessence of ultimate and eternal Being, whose mystery, 
as the story insists, could only be resolved by the Christian teaching. The 
thirteenth century resolved and reconciled the faith of St. Augustine of 
Hippo in the City ef God with the moral sense of Boethius ir the Con- 
solations of Philosophy. And it is scarcely fortuitous that the same cen- 
tury saw the fourdation of genuine principles of democracy in those 
representative const tutions erected in West Europe which, like Magna 
Carta, made Justice a principle more ixportant than Order, and Equity 
more important thar Law. 

The later history of the theme varied from St. Thomas More’s 
Utopia, with its deam of a perfect community fostering man’s “trewe 
delights” in art ann human fellowship, to the fantasticated fiction of 
Amadis of Gaul anc Huon of Bordeaux. ° 

It is perhaps reser zed for the twentieth century not only to rediscover, 
through archaeology, the truth of civilization, first unity in the East 
but, through exploretion of the solar system, to rediscover the principle 
of humen community through moral intelligence. 

ALUN LLEWELLYN 


N. A. NIKAM 


The Philosophy of Indian Culture 
A Metaphysic of the Idea of History 


[We print below the second and concluding part of Professor N. A. Nikam’s 
impressive and compaci study of the philosophy of history which he finds 
in Indian cultural tradition.—nzp. | 


II 


12. OVER AND ABOVE the “regress” into a past — into a temporal or time- 
less past— where “recorded” history recedes into myth, ttthdsa into 
purdna, that which was “ancient” in “ancient” times, which the idea of 
history involves in the philosophy of Indian culture, there are two other 
elements, which entail one another in its total conception of the idea of 
history, which “make” history. 

(a) Since the idea of history as a “regress” into the past involving 
memory or recollection is superseded by the idea of the deed — the deed 
which unites memory of the past with hope for the future — the idea of 
history is re-defined: i.e., the idea of history involves the idea of “mak- 
ing,” and the idea of “making” means that a philosophy of history in 
Indian culture is a philosophy of action. 

(b) Since there is no, “making” of history without the making of 
“new” history, the idea of history in Indian culture involves two 
“events,” if we may say so, which make “new” history. One is the 
ascent of Man, and the other is the descent of the Divine: the ascent con- 
cerns the individual and the descent concerns cosmic order. 

13. (a) Hegel said in his Philosophy of History that “history is a 
slaughter-bench of nations.” The recurring tragic element in history is 
that wars — “Righteous Wars” —are won but peace does not become 
established. It seems as if there is a vicious regress in human action; 
the Gitd names regress Karma-bandha, “bondage-in-action”; therefore, 
“so act as to be free from Karma-bandha”: this is the law of action. While 
it retires to the forest to practise its faith in austerity and meditation, 
tapak Sraddhe ye hi upavasanti aranye, as the Upanisad says, the philo- 
sophic Indian mind chooses the battlefield in the Gitd to meditate 
and enter into a dialogue on “action” and “inaction” there, on the battle- 
field, symbol of history and the encounter between Good and Evil; the 
man of “action” instructed by the man of “no-action” summons an 
understanding courage that yields not; imstructed to be free from delu- 
sion and fear in its resolution for action, the heroic in man is commanded 
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to “arise for bastle without the fever of battle,” yuddhasva vigatajvarak: 


Action rightly renounced brings freedou ; 
Action rightly performed brings freedom 
Both are better 

Than mere shunning of action. 


14, But why is there no “shunning of action”? Why is taere the com- 
mandment to “erise” for battle which seems so much like love of war? 
The answer is: Gecause there is evil. There is evil; therefore, there ought 
to 3e resistance to evil; but as resistance to evil appears, paradoxically 
enough, as if it taxes on the form of that which it resists, thare arises the 
delusion that total withdrawal from action is what is totally good. But 
the delusion that arises does not understand that in “non-action” or with- 
drawal from resistance to evil there is a kind of action which is nothing 
other than co-opezation with evil, The philosophy of action in Indian cul- 
ture is therefore an insight into “the inaction that is in action, and the 
action that is in maction.” 

15. Now, if the philosophy of history in Indian culture is assentially a 
philosophy of action — action but no “shunning of action” — and if the 
nature of action that “makes” history involves essentially resistance to 
evil, then, we have lighted upon a sovereign idea of the philosophy of his- 
tory in Indian culture; for according to Indian culture, it is aharma that 
resists evil: Yato dharmastato jayak, “Victory waits upon righteousness” 
— this is the substance of its two Epics. If this is the case, then the idea 
of history in India. culture has changed from a perspective of its concep- 
tion of time to a perspective which transcends time — transzends past, 
present, and future, and cause and effect. And resistance to 2vil is also 
a bridge between the ascent of man and the descent of the Divine, the 
two other ingredieuts of its philosophy of history. 

16. The philosovhy of history, involving a philosophy of action, is 
resistence to evil. 3ut where does the resistance to evil begin? No-one 
can resist evil in history who has not resisted it within himself. This is 
the Yogi who is tke symbol of the ascent of man, hig enlightenment, 
and his perfection in thought and action. The dialogue on the battle- 
field on the nature of “action” and “inaction” becomes therefore a dia- 
logue on the characteristics of the sage. Yoga is the “making” of man, 
the making of man who makes “new” history, and history is made when 
such individuals ariss; in the examples o? such men, history is philosophy 
teaching by examples. In the metaphysic of history there is therefore a 
distinction between appearance and reality. The individual within whom 
resistarce to evil goes on is the reality behind the phenomena of history, 
and the arising of such individuals is history and the goal of history. “The 
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level of truth of history is only the level of truth of the individual” 
(Ramana Maharshi). 

17. In the philosophy of Indian culture, its philosophy of history 1s 
ultimately involved in the limits and possibilities of cosmic order. And 
cosmic order involves an “ultimate irrationality.” For, according to the 
philosophy of Indian culture, the Unborn, the Eternal, and the Formless 
takes on form by a free necessity of its divine nature. By a process of 
“self-emptying,” as it were, which yet leaves the Divine what it is in 
its Fullness, Pärna, the Divine becomes — becomes human — to be be- 
side man in the hour of his need; to be his guide, friend, philosopher, 
and saviour; to help man in his resistance to evil and in his efforts to 
establish a Kingdom of God on earth. And, according to the philosophy 
of Indian culture, the Divine Becoming, which is involved in its Being, 
is an “event” that recurs from age to age: this is the Descent of the 
Divine, the Avatar, “One Who Descends”: 


When goodness grows weak, 
When evil increases, 

I make myself a body, 

In every age I come back 

To deliver the holy, 

To destroy the sin of the sinner, 
To establish righteousness. 


A philosophy of history in Indian culture is involved in or involves 
a philosophy of religion, founded on a faith that in the “moving wheel” 
of time there is a manifestation of the Divine “from age to age.” And 
so the order of history in Indian culture is the history of this order. 

18. Thus, in the progress of the argument in expanding the idea of 
history in Indian culture, there is a return to the idea of a cycle with 
which it started. And the idea of a cycle is not merely the “periodicity” 
of events that is there in Nature, in which no event cecurs which has 
not occurred “before.” The idea of a cycle that the philosophy of history 
in Indian culture involves is more significant than mere “periodicity.” 
The idea means that the kingdom of God will come again because it has 
already come and history is involved in a sequence: from a fact which 
occurred in a “timeless” past—in “ages past’’-—to the fulfilment of a 
prophecy in the ages to come. This means that (universal) history is 
the fulfilment of a prophecy or that there is no prophecy which has not 
also been a fact of history. Furthermore, the idea of cycles entails a 
plurality of cycles: i.e., not only a successton of cycles but a simul- 
taneity of co-existent cycles. And each cycle or age, Yuga, is a fulfilment. 
So it follows that cosmic order is a succession within a succession, each 
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cycle having its “B.c.” and “A.n.” to “date” the events of thas cycle. There- 
fore, the conception of time in the philosophy of Indian culture as a 
“moving wheel,’ and the notion of a succession within a succession that 
it -nvolves, seer to entail a theory of relativity long before the Theory 
of Relativity was conceived and expounded. And it seems that the philos- 
opLy of Indian culture, which is in quest of the Absolute, is a quest of 
the Absolute which rules out “absolutes,” neti, nett——e g.: Absolute 
tim2? Not this, aot this. 

_ 19. Lastly, the metaphysic of the idea of history in Indian culture is 
consistent with tae metaphysics of Indian culture, a metaphysics which 
rejects, in the Jpanisads, the Gitd, and Buddhism, the antinomial 
“Either — Or”: e:ther “chance” or “Necessity” or “Inevitability”; either 
“Determinism” or “Freedom”; etc. And in the philosophy of Indian 
culture, there is ro conception of “historical inevitability.” Dn the con- 
trary, the philoscphy of history in Indian culture is the notion ofa 
“Middle Path” between “chance” and “inevitability”; and the “Middle 
Path” is a neutral conception of dependence — a notion of the general 
relat.on of “follow from” -——- which defines passage or the becomingness 
of Nature as well as process, the process of “challenge and response” in 
history. “This beirg, that becomes; the ceasing of this is the ceasing of 
that.” “Dependent-crigination,” as this is called in Buddhism, is a dental 
of absolute beginnings and absolute ends, and a denial that anything 
arises or perishes absolutely. Through this conception of “dependent- 
origination,” the philosophy of Indian culture applies one of its great 
ideas, the idea of ozder, to succession and sequence and to its conception 
of time as a “moving wheel.” And in applying the notion of order to 
sequence and succession and to the notion of process in history, Indian 
culture does not ext2nd a causal explanation to history and bring history, 
the realm of ends, under natural science, the realm of nature, but appears 
to see in history the operation of a rational principle, the principle of suf- 
ficient Reason: “This being, that becomes; the ceasing of ttis, is the 
ceasing of that.” In Indian culture, this principle operates as a Law — 
the Law of Karma — which, like the Law of Gravitation, is universal 
but unike it applies without exception to the actions of individuals and 
nations alike. In the “Decline and Fall” of individuals and na*ions, the 
historian is like the estronomer, an observer of the operation of this Law. 

20. But there is, in contemporary Indian philosophy, a Gandnian phi- 
losophy of history. Why should Gandhi, who was essentially a man of ac- 
tion, interpret history unless the idea of history is in necessary relation to 
action? There are two elements in the Gandhian philosophy of history: 

(a) Gandhi’s distinction between means and ends; and (b) his distinc- 
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tion between “recorded” and “unrecorded” history. Gandhi said that in 
action not only must the end be good but the means also must be right; 
and he added that if we take care of the means, the end will take care 
of itself. Why? Because, there is present in the Gandhian philosophy the 
same paradox that is present in classical Indian culture, viz.: Perfecting 
the Means to attain the End 1s the End of life. In the Gandhian philos- 
ophy of action, Non-violence is a means to Truth. But what is the Truth 
which is the end to which Non-violence is a means except Non-violence? 

(b) If the Gandhian distinction between “recorded” and “unrecorded” 
history is valid, then it means that: (1) while it is necessary to “observe” 
in order to “record,” (11) it may not be the case that all that is “recorded” 
is all that is “observed”; or, (iii) all that is “observed” is all that has 
“happened.” Two brothers quarrel, says Gandhi, and their quarrel be- 
comes the talk of the town, while nobody notices the otherwise peaceful 
life they have lived, and so Gandhi says that their quarrel is an “inter- 
ruption” of the otherwise “natural course” of the peaceful life they have 
lived. There arises therefore in the Gandhian philosophy, a distinction 
between what is “recorded,” which is an “interruption,” and what is 
“unrecorded,” which is a “natural course.” Arguing from this distinction, 
Gandhi says that “soul-force,’ being “natural” to man, is not “recorded” 
in “recorded history”: therefore, what is “unrecorded” is what is a 
“natural course,’ whereas, what is “recorded” is an “interruption” of 
what is a “natural course.” Now, just as the man of action understands, 
in the Gitd, what action is when he sees “the inaction that is in action, 
and the action that is in inaction,” so we understand history in Gandhi 
when we understand the “unrecorded history” that is in “recorded” his- 
tory and “recorded” history as an “interruption” of “unrecorded” history. 
“Unrecorded history” ie the “unwritten” story of man which will never be 
“written”: it is the story of the sufferings that good men have borne 
without retaliation, the story of the brotherliness of man with man even 
amidst wars. But it is not merely the story of the endurance of man; it 
is the story of man who has prevailed, who shall prevail. And so, man 
shall find in “urfrecorded” history that by which he shall live and know 
what he truly is, Atmd, “spirit,” and not “brute,” as Gandhi said, and 
so obey the higher Law of his “spirit.” . 
N. A. NIKAM 


Note: 

If the idea of history involves the idea of “histories,” then, “dating” an 
event is a complicated process; to date an event many co-ordinates are neces- 
sary, and the co-ordinates necessary refer not only to time but involve reference 
to space. Indeed, dating an event involves or implies something like the noting 
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of the relativity, relativity of space and time or space-time. This means that 
Indian Culture, far from having no historical sense, has a very rigid historical 
sense. Fcr, to date an event the co-ordinates necessary are: The particular 
Age in the cycle of Ages or Yugas and the particular phase of that Age; the 
geographical location on the earth as & Planet, viz., the particular Continent 
among tke Continents and the particular part of the Cotinent; then the par- 
ticular year in the cycle of the sixty years; the path of the sun in that year, 
the northern or the southern path; then the season and the month, and the 
path of the moon in that month, the dark or the bright path; then the star 
that is then ascendent in the daily revolution of stars; and the particular day 
of the week, and the hour of the day, after sunrise or sunset, and so on: all 
these are involved necessarily in the notion of “dating” an event; the act or 
acts involved in performing a ceremony as an act of commitment is an “event.” 
In history, an “act” is an “event.” 


Gratitude or thankfulness is another virtue of great lustre, and so esteemed 
by God and all good men. It is an acknowledgement of benefits received, 
to the honour of those that confer them. It is indeed a noble Aort of 
justice, with this difference though, tkat since benefits exceed justice, the 
tie is greater to be thankful than to be just; and consequently there is 
something baser in ingratitude than injustice. So that though you are not 
obliged by law to repay, your virtua, honour, and humanity naturally 
pledge vou to be thankful, and by how much the less you are under -ex- 
ternal ties, conside? your inward ties so much the stronger. 


—WILLIAM PENN 


Pr 


FRANCIS H. ANGOLD 
The Correlation of Opposites as Symbolic of 
Eternal Values 


[The Rev. Francis H. Angold has taken a particular interest in anthro- 
pology and music in addition to philosophy and literature. This article 
represents a complex line of thought which is centred on the paradox that 
man is finite and mortal and yet a child of the infinite and the eternal. 
The Rev. Mr. Angold sees all opposites as not simply contraries but as the 
opposite poles within a harmonious though paradoxical reality.—kEp. | 


AUGUSTE COMTE (1798-1857) made the bold assertion: Everything is 
relative, that is the only absolute principle.’ If we recognize the fact of 
the universe being a complete whole, we are instinctively compelled to 
accept the truth that everything in this universe is in some way related. 
The extraordinary thing is that while this truth is essentially simple, it 
is found to be difficult of acceptance. 

It is not the nature of the relationship which tends to confound, but 
the undue importance we attach to similarity. While we are invariably 
disposed to recognize that which seems to be related, we are on the con- 
trary loth to accept that which appears to be dissimilar. The obvious 
should be sufficient to dispel unbelief. In the case of children, we are 
quite prepared to recognize parentage even when there is no apparent 
likeness to their supposed*progenitors. On the other hand we are at times 
too ready to discern a likeness which in truth does not exist. 

As an anthropologist I was somewhat confounded when visiting the 
home of a boy who had been brought to my notice. On meeting the lady 
whom I had come to know as the boy’s mother, and complimenting her 
on the likeness between them, I was somewhat chastened when she 
pointed out the improbability of such by reason of the fact that the real 
parents of the boy were Chinese. In actual fact too often our assessments 
are based upon the superficial rather than any basis of reality. 

The presence, of opposites serves to emphasize the unity of the whole; 
we comprehend the constructive character of the positive, only in con- 
trast to the actionless nature of the negative. Light could never be fully 
appreciated but for the experience of darkness. Good is seen to be a 
transcendent quality only to the extent that we know evil to be a de- 
moralizing element. Classical drama, from which the rather feeble-minded 
examples of modern times derive, is primarily devoted to the conflict 
between Good and Evil. 


1 Quoted in Ths Peasant of Garonne by JACQUES MARITAIN (1968), p. 7 
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Thus we observe that religion in the broadest sense of the term is 
essentially concerned with a dramatic act. Man having become divorced 
from his Source has of necessity to be reconciled and by means of this 
action to be restored to his former nature. This in essence is the basis 
of all religion; the differences upon which we place so much importance 
are but the superficialities of expression. Fundamentally religion is the 
attempt to relate man tc his Source and in so doing to unite the two 
seeming opposites: Good must be seen to triumph over Evil; Man must 
in some way be related to God. The question in regard to eternal values 
is to what extent, in the process of evaluation, Man acquires divinity, 
and God takes on the nature of humanity. The problem confronting the 
modern theologian is not unlike that which perplexed the exponent of 
classical religion. Diana, the moon-goddess, became enamoured of Endy- 
mion; this gave rise to the question: 


Ts Diana now a mortal 
Or Endymion a God?? 


We shall pursue this subject along three lines: (1) the necessity of 
conception; (2) the measure of understanding; (3) the medium of com- 
munication. 

In order to appreciate the relevance and importance of correlation it 
becomes a necessity to establish some kind of concept. We have already 
observed that the reality of the Whole involves the relationship of 
the parts: nothing exists which is unnecessary? everything which is has 
a function to perform. An appreciation of the situation as thus defined 
does not necessarily involve a concept. As is the case with the majority 
of people, the universe represents some form of creative activity, behind 
which there supposedly exists a generative Being. This is what we have 
in mind as the cardinal deity to which our worship is directed. If such 
constitutes the basic idea, its interpretation becomes both manifold and 
diverse. 

Christianity, and more particularly the Church, has devised a whole 
system of celestial beings, set in opposition to hosts of ¢vil spirits, over 
which preside respectively, the supreme powers of Good and Evil. The 
Old Testament reeks with this idea and the New Testament perpetuates 
its imagery. Heaven becomes the abode of Good, and Hell in consequence 
the fruition of evil. Hither we have to recognize the unity of the universe, 
or regard it as a battleground for two warring opposites. 

The universe, being a creative entity, can never remain static; it 
must progress. Man achieves his self-development in proportion to his 


2 Sixty Thousand Nighis, Devised by VAL MAY (Plays of the Year. 37, 443) 
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apprehension of a conception: he becomes what he is destined to be only 
to the extent that he comprehends the potentiality of his becoming. In 
the final analysis it is not circumstance which thwarts human develop- 
ment but ignorance of our possibilities of achievement. 

If the universe is one, then, we being part of this universe, the total 
power envisaged by the universe is at our disposal. The universe is the 
weaker bereft of our contribution but likewise we are the stronger by 
virtue of our relationship to the whole. All the seeming opposites serve 
but one purpose, namely to emphasize the progressive nature of the 
whole, and to highlight man in relation to God. If God represents the 
sum-total of all power, man becomes an integral part of godhead. Man 
is in consequence seen not as the opposite of God but rather as the par- 
tial definition of godhead. Pierre Teilhard de Chardin wrote: 


It is not a question of superimposing Christ upon the world, but of 
“panchristizing” the Universe. The delicate point (I have partly touched 
on it in Christologe et Evolution) is that, in pursuing this line of thought, 
one is led not merely to an enlargement of views, but to a reversal of per- 
spectives: Evil (no longer punishment for a fault, but “sign and effect” 
of. Progress) and Matter (no longer a guilty and inferior element, but “the 
stuff of Spirit”) take on a meaning diametrically opposed to the meaning 
habitually considered Christian. 

Gradually everything is being transformed; the moral is fused with 
the physical, individuality extended into Universality, matter becomes the 
structure of Spirit.° . 


The vindication of the creative nature of the universe is to be found 
in the constant renewal of the earth and its creatures. The process whieh 
is apparent in the physical world is not less active in the realm of thought; 
man is ever coming to a fuller measure of understanding. Socrates was 
concerned that man should know himself. It has also been affirmed that 
man is the measure of all things. 


L. 


a 
_— 


Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
e Commands all light, all influence, all fate; 
Nothing to him falls early, or too late, 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.* 


The complicated intellectualism of Hinduism led up to the enlighten- 
ment of Buddhism. Reason in Greece and Prophecy in Israel prepared 
the way for the Logos— the Word made flesh. Jesus was hanged not in 


s Quoted in Ths Peasant of Garonne, p. 123; see also Isaiah, V. 20-21 
4 “Upon The Honest Man’s Fortune,” by JOHN FLETCHER (1576-1625) 
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accordance with Roman law but at the instigation of Israel’s leaders. 
The Hebrew hierarchy accomplished the death of Jesus because he sought 
to give emphasis to the spirit rather than the letter of the Law.® Jesus 
was at paims to point out: the sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the sabbath.’ 
Buddha and Jesus both stressed the fundamental issues; man doth 

not live by bread alone.’ In the words of Donne 

He was the Word, that spake it; 

He took the bread and brake it; 

And what that Word did make it, 

I do believe and take it.° 


The stages of human development are reflected in the changing con- 
cepts of community life. In times when man lived in perpetual fear of 
attack the castle was the focal point, offering as it did a measure of pzo- 
tection. In more setzled conditions the church became the centre of social 
life. With the development of trade and commerce, consequent upon still 
more settled cond:tions, the market came to occupy the place of impor- 
tance. Thus we ob3e-ve this continual assessment of values and their rela- 
tionship to everyday existence. The power is the abiding constant, at first 
conceived in the cestle, later the church and still more recently the market. 

At each stage of development we see the juxtaposition of opposites: 
man in conflict with the invaders; roan in the struggle with evil; aad 
lastly man in the process of barter. In each of these aspects we are able 
to discern the effcrt made by man to protect what he deems to be m- 
violate; his property, his person, his wealth. From this it becomes obvious 
that there exists ix the mind of man the concept of that which is eternel; 
something which raust be preserved at all costs. Man, even in seeking to 
defend that whick. :s perishable, testifies to a belief in eternal values, 
symbolized as they often are by seerning opposites. 

Man can only appreciate good when it is personified; thus it was 
that Buddha and Jesus in their day revealed the way, the truth and the 
life? They preached not the extinction of the material but that the 
spiritual becomes thz dominating factor of human experfence; both pro- 
claimed the path oz renunciation as the portal to life and life more 


abundant.’° 
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“On the Sacraman-” (Divine Poems) 
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No finite being can grasp in its entirety the splendour of the Infinite; 
no single member can hope to adequately comprehend the magnitude of 
the Whole. In the words of the apostle Paul, “we know in part.” ™ 

Everything that lives has a lesson to teach us, every sentient being 
has a truth to unfold. It is not that one idea of God is right to the ex- 
clusion of all others, but rather that every idea concerning the Source of 
being makes a contribution to our greater understanding. 

Unfortunately, we have come to think of language as the sole medium 
of communication. Whatever enables us to see more clearly the eternal 
values is a means of communication. Thus the symbol stands as it has 
ever done, not merely as a means whereby we give expression to our be- 
lief, but at the same time wherein we foster our apprehension of that 
which is indefinable. Poets and musicians alike make use of sounds in 
order to convey sublime truth; the artist using forms of another kind 
does the same. Each of these in their several ways portrays the dramatic 
act of bringing man into relationship with his Source. Running through 
the majestic music dramas of Wagner is the great theme of redemption. 
In all art we discover the truth of that which is enacted in order to ac- 
complish the reconciliation of man with God. In the words of Edward 
Young, “the course of nature is the art of God.”” To which we may add: 
“In brief, all things are artificial; for Nature is the art of God.’ 

The wise are not necessarily the educated and still less the intellec- 
tual; the rural dweller may well display a far greater understanding than 
the urban resident, Wisdom is not the measure of knowledge but the 
use to which such understanding is put. The wise man while observing 
the presence of the false becomes more certain of the effectiveness of 
that which is true. In the words of Paul: 


...God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise; and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound the 
things which are mighty; 

And base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are: 

That no flesh should glory in his presence.** 


The Ultimate Reality is Spirit. The Old Testament uses graphic im- 
agery when it describes the Creation: Jacques Maritain sums it up thus: 


The world was created good (which does not mean that it was created 


u I Corinthians, xin. 9 
18 “ Night Thoughts,” Night rx, Line 1267 
13 Religio Medici by SIR THOMAS BROWNE (1605-82), Pt. 1, Sect. xv1 
14 I Corinthians, 1. 27-28 
15 The Peasant of Garonne, pp. 30-31 
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divine). It was created good, its natural structures are good in themselves 
the Bible intends to get this into our heads once and for all. “God (Elohim? 
saw that the light was good.”1® 

And in the same way, at the succeedirg stages of creation, “God sar 
thet it was good” keeps returning like a refrain." 

And on the sixth day, after man had been created, “God saw everything 
thet he had made, and behold, it was very good.’”8 


Because the Jltimate Reality is Spirit it is coop = cop. Everything 
that tends to exalt this supreme truth is light and all that serves to 
diminish its lustre is darkness. Jesus the Word made flesh,” came that 
we might discern the eternal values, and walk in the path that leads to 
life eternal: “Tte soul’s calm sun-shine and the heart-felt joy.”” 

FRANCIS H. ANGGLD 


Disquietude arises from an immoderate dssire to be freed from an evi 
which we feel, sr to gain the good which we hope for. And yet there is 
nothing which wakes the evil worse and which removes the good to a greater 
distance than d:squietude and worry. Birds are caught in nets and snares 
because when iLey find themselves entrapped they struggle and move im- 
moderately to escape from it, and in doing so, they entangle themselves 
so much the more. When, then, you are pressed with the desire of being 
freed from som: evil, or of attaining some good, before all things place 
your spirit in a szate of repose anc tranquillity, calm your judgement 
and your will. and then, quite softly and gently, pursue the end of your 
desire, taking ir order ths means which will be suitable. And when I say 
quite softly, I co not wish to say negligently, but without worry, trouble 
and disquietude Obherwise, in place of giving effect to your desire, yor 
will spoil everychirg, and will embarrass yourself very greatly. 

—ST, FRANCIS DE SALES 
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P. NAGARAJA RAO 
The Concept of Moksha 


[Dr. P. Nagaraja, Rao is well known to our readers by his many contri- 
butions on philosophy and many will remember his articles recently on 
Dharma, Artha, and Kama. In this article he completes his consideration 
of the four purusarthas — the aims which govern human life. Dr. Nagaraja 
Rao expounds Moksa as the ultimate value which links together philo- 
sophical truth and religious aspiration. At the end of this article he brings 
out that a true understanding’ of Miksa should nourish more, not less, 
concern for the welfare of others. This realization has been brought out 
more strongly in the Buddhist teaching about the great Bodhisattvas who 
renounce Nirvana in order to remain with a mankind in need of spiritual 
guidance and help.—rn. | 


THE SUPREME SPIRITUAL IDEAL for all the schools of Indian philosophy is 
Moksa. It is described as the parama purusartha, All the other values 
are oriented to it. Dharma, that golden word, signifies within its simple 
confines all the wisdom and experience of centuries of the Hindu quest. 
It not only regulates all internal values in their operation here and now, 
but also orients them to Moksa. It is the postulation of Moksa as the 
ideal that is responsible for the close association of philosophy with 
religion in all the Indian schools of thought. It is a practical ideal, 
which we are advised to seek for certain ends. It is the affirmation of 
this ideal that makes philosophy in India more than speculative and 
intellectual. 

The Indian philosophical systems have analysed human experience and 
disclosed that man on earth is subject to a threefold suffering: ddhydt- 
mika, ādhibhautika, and ädhidatvika, i.e., resulting from the Self, Nature, 
and supernatural forces. Wisdom beckons men to put a radical end to 
all suffering by attaining Moksa, a state of no tension or strife, with 
all doubts and disbeliefs dispelled. Moksa is the Indian pragmatic ideal 
which states that Truth is the only sound guide for man in his search 
for salvation; wnlike the American Pragmatists, it does not measure 
truth in terms of the practical. 

The Upanisads, the Gitd, and the epics are all one in acclaiming that 
the chief destiny of man is Moksa and he must pursue that value and 
count no cost too great to attain it. Sanat-Kumara holds that Moksa “is 
infinite happiness. There is no happiness in anything small, only the 
bhima (the great) is happy. One must desire to attain the bh#ma.” 
Narada, after realizing the futility of the knowledge of all secular sciences, 
desperately seeks self-knowledge; for it would enable him to ford over 
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sorrow. Self-knowledge is described as the greatest value. The search for 
it is the greatest imperative of the scriptures. The scriptures seek to 
interest men in its quest by extolling its profound value and by bringing 
home to those who are indifferent to it their immense loss. The Chén- 
dogya Upanisad says he is a miserable man (krpanak) who lives and 
dies without striving for Moksa. The Kena Upanisad describes the man 
who does not strive for Moksa as the one that has sustained the greatest loss 
(mahati vinastik?. The Gité holds the view that “there is no greater gain 
for man after at-aining Moksa.” In the search for Moksa, men in the 
past have given up their all — their belongings, attachment to wife and 
children, pride of scnolarship — leaving all, they have sought Moksa as 
mendicants. The great poet Kalidasa, in the concluding verse of his 
famous drama Sgkuntala, makes his valedictory verse a prayer to the 
Lord to aid him to attain Moksa and overcome rebirth. He writes: 


May the King exert timself for the good of his subjects, may literature great 
in its revealed scr-ptures be honoured, may the self-existent God Siva united 
with Sakti, put an erd also to my rebirth. 


The elder Bhisma gives an elaborate and learned discourse on Moksa 
Dharma to Yudhisthira. The Moksa idea has always brooded over the 
imagination, minds, end activities of the Hindus. 

The wisdom of the quest for Moksa is disclosed by an acute analysis 
of human experience and man’s desire to escape from the mixed nature 
of human life to the enjoyment of unalloyed bliss. Professor Hiriyanna 
has clinched the issue in neat sentences: 


Indian philosophy airas beyond Logic. This peculiarity of the viewpoint 
is to be ascribed to the fact that philosophy in India did not take its rise 
in wonder or curtesit;7 as iù seems to have done in the West; rather it 
originated under tbe pressure of a practical need arising from the presence 
of moral and physixal evil ın life. It is the problem of how to remove this 
evil that troubled the ancient Indian most, and Moksa in all the systems 
represents a state n which it is, in one sense or another, taken to have 
been overcome, Philosophic endeavour was directed primarily to find a 
remedy for the ills of life. ... 


Moksa is in esseace a primary experience that is integral. It is not 
like reverie, dream, or drug-induced hallucination. It is a total integral 
experience in which one feels a complete sense of life’s fruition and suf- 
fers from no privaton whatever. There is no diminution or return to 
the world of samsdrc from that unexcellable bliss. It is described in the 
Upanisads as “the aature of truth that gives life repose ... fills the 
mind with joy and spreads full peace.” 
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Moksa is not realized in a vacuum. It is not a social product, but it 
is achieved by right living here and now. The training insisted on for 


. itg realization gives a prominent and necessary place to morality and 


Dharma. Ethical excellence is the fundamental prerequisite of all spiri- 
tual life. God can never be realized if one attempts to by-pass the good 
life. The Upanisad declares: 


.. not he who has not desisted from evil ways, not he who is not tranquil, 
not he who has not a concentrated mind, not even he whose mind is not 
composed can realize the self through knowledge. 


The Gita categorically states: “Thoughtless men whose souls are un- 
disciplined do not find God even though they strive.” Krsna adds: “He 
who has full faith and zeal and who has subdued his senses obtains 
divine experience, and once when he obtains it he soon gets peace.” The 
negative side of it is also stated: “The ignorant and the one who has no 
faith and who always doubts, goes to ruin. There is no salvation nor 
happiness for the man here who always doubts.” Moksa is the fulfilment 
of the close adherence to all the other three values, artha and kama 
regulated by Dharma. 

The concept of Moksa affirms the divine aspect of man’s nature and 
discloses his spiritual essence and potentialities. It treats man not as a 
mere object among other objects; for he is a subject. The physical and 
the psychical aspecte do not exhaust the nature of man. It needs the 
spiritual to complete the picture. 

The concept is described in Indian thought in three distinct ‘forms 
against the background of a complete acceptance that Moksa is the chief 
axiological value for man. The state opposed to Moksa is described as 
bondage or Samsdra. It is a state of man’s unregenerate life and is 
clouded by ignorance (ajñāna). To Sri-Sankara, Moksa is the destruction 
of ajñäna, which is responsible for the illusory vision of plurality. The 
individual soul who thinks, in his delusion, that he is a banished stranger 
tied down to a body of lust, with no glimmer of wisdom, comes to realize 
that he is Brahman. Moksa is native to the soul of man. It is not deriva- 
tive or bestowed by anyone else. It is man’s spiritual birthright, and not 
the exclusive possession of some only. It is not something that is pro- 
duced new (utpddya). It is a making known of what is already there 
and not a bringing into being of something which is not there. It is “the 
uncreated light” in us. It is not a to-be-attained something that we do 
not have (prépya). It is also not to be brought about by the transforma- 
tion of something into something else (samskdrya). It is the natural state 
of the soul (sahajdvasthd), which is hidden by ignorance. Such in short 
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is the Advaita view of Moksa. The theistic Vedanting explain Moksa 
as the greatest and exclusive gift of the Lord to men proceeding from 
his infinite grace and compassion. It is the result of God’s prasdda, grace, 
and not the result of mere human effort. It is not self-extinction; it is 
attaining fellowship with the Lord and perfecting one’s self in self-sur- 
rendering devotion to the Lord. 

Buddhism anc. Jainism hold a third view: that Moksa is the annihila- 
tion of the ego in a man by a firm self-effort, a systematic discipline of 
self-culture basec on virtue, concentration, and wisdom (Sila, Samddhi, 
and Prajñä). The Buddha exhorts man, in the words Sir Edwin Arnold 
puts into his mouth: 


.. seek 
Nought from the helpless gods by gift and hymn, 
Nor bribe with blood, nor feed with fruits and cakes; 
Witrin yourselves deliverance must be sought; 
Eacl. man his prison makes. 


A few critics of the concept hold the view that the major preoccupa- 
tion with striving for Moksa breeds indifference and contempt for the 
fine things of the world, and that ethical life loses all its significance 
when we consider everything vain and transitory. 

But Indian thought recognizes the importance of the other three 
values and aspirations of human life. Spiritual men have never held a 
negative view of life, as is clear from their aecount of the three puru- 
sarthas. Samsdra, ir. the words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, “Is a succession 
of spiritual opportrnities.” The world is the training ground, the “vale 
of soul-making” in Keats’s words. Our Upanisads have described two 
chief characteristics of spiritual experience: (a) its uniqueness and (b) 
the pervasiveness of the spirit of Reality experienced in Moksa. The 
consciousness of the pervasive nature of Reality and its indwelling pres- 
ence in all the manifestations of Reality spontaneously creates in us 
“a reverence for life” It is this fundamental consciousness of the pres- 
ence of this Reality in all which makes for the fellowshjp of all human 
beings. It is spirituel experience that is responsible for our feeling, in 
the words of Gandhiji, “there cannot be happiness for any of us until 
it is won for all.” The man of spiritual experience has proved truth and 
ethical values on his pulses, and they burn into him, and flow out from 
him spontaneously. He shows forth virtue without any sense of constraint 
or effort. 

P. NAGARAJA RAO 
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New Books and Old 


Ethics for Today* 


SIXTY YEARS separate these two books. 
The first is a reprint of Part 1 of a text- 
book of ethics originally. published in 
1908; the second was published in 
1969. That they can still be read to- 
gether with so much profit, and with 
the experience that each one illuminates 
the other, is evidence of the prophetic 
greatness of Dewey’s thought and the 
relevance of his writing to some of the 
central issues of our time. 


There never was a time in the history of 
the world [Dewey writes] when human rela- 
tionships and their accompanying rights and 
duties needed the sympathetic application of 
intelligent thought as they do at present. 


This sense of urgency is as keenly 
felt, and forcefully expressed, by James 
Hemming in the context of 1969: 


The authority operating in the modern 
world is the authority of knowledge, rela- 
tionships, situations, purposes — calling for 
constant thought, constant judgement, con- 
stant sensitivity, constant humanity, constant 
responsibility. e 

Both writers emphasize the far-reach- 
ing changes in the climate of thought, 
sweeping away for ever the old ab- 
solutes and the external sanctions of 
conduct, and forcing man to find new, 
stable foundations for personal and 
social living: both are vigorously hope- 
ful in their attitudes and their conclu- 
sions. Each insists in his own way that 
the principles of a good life, both per- 
sonal and social, must be based on the 
essential nature qi man and society; 
each insists on the integrity of expe- 
rience and of man’s response to chal- 
lenge, and warns his readers against 
thinking of “virtues” and “qualities” as 
isolated units of character instead of as 
aspects of one self-consistent whole. 
Each quotes with approval Milton’s 
famous words: “I cannot praise a fugi- 


tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
and unbreathed.” And each records his 
protest against the “tendency to over- 
estimate the past and exaggerate con- 
temporary laxity.” Hemming’s protest 
is reinforced by some telling evidence. 


Imperfect we are — inevitably; foolish we 
are — often; rank bad— frequently. But 
worse wa are not. The pessimists who deni- 
grate the present should read more history. 


A group of ordinary working men in 
England were asked recently to state 
(anonymously) which two of the fol- 
lowing goods they would choose to 
keep, supposing they were obliged to 
lose three out of the five: one-third of 
their income; their home; someone to 
love; someone to love them; their left 
hand. The results of this secret ballot 
were: 


1. Someone to love (478) 

2. Someone to love me (466) 
3. My left hand (266) 

4. My house (159) 

5. My income (100) 


And, says Hemming, we say that our 
society is materialist! In truth, men 
are hungry to love and be loved. 

Similar as their approach is, the two 
books are very different. Dewey’s is a 
good general textbook, and it has been 
reprinted in India as such. The work 
has been well done and the book should 
make a valuable contribution. While it 
surveys, On a systematic plan, the broad 
ethical issues in their historical context, 
and indicates the contributions of the 
various “isms,” its purpose is far wider 
than a mere preparation for the exami- 
nation hall, Dewey seeks to stimulate 
his reader to pursue abiding interests 
with zest and enjoyment and freely- 
accepted self-discipline; equally, he 
seeks to arouse us to search for a socio- 


*Theory of ths Moral Life. By JOHN DiwEy. With an Introduction by ARNOLD ISENBERG, 
(Wiley Eastern Private Ltd., New Delhi. 179 pp. 1967. Rs. 2.00); Individual Morality, By 
JAMES HEMMING. (Thomas Nelson and Sons, London, 261 pp. 1969. 425.) 
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political pattern of human association 
which will encourage adequate moral 
purposes and standards. But these ideas 
are thrown out retkter than worked 
out, and it is when we turn to Hem- 
ming’s book, which suffers from no 
textbook limitations, that we find 
stimulating and cft2n controversial 
illustrations of these themes. 
Hemming analyses the immediate 
consequences of the -evolution in man’s 
understanding of himself and the uni- 
verse which evolutionary theory and 
modern cosmology Letween them have 
accomplished. He is concerned like 
Dewey far society: “Social irrespon- 
sibility in today’s [technological] world 
is intolerably dangerous, yet the nature 
of modern society encourages it.” He 
discusses the psycho:ogical foundations 
of our malaise, the backlog of ‘“nega- 
tive” moral formulatiors which hamper 
us, and the way in which our new 
knowledge, incomplete as it is, may be 
applied to such problems as aggres- 
siveness ard sexual frustration. 
Hemming also touches on two as- 
pects of the moral life which Dewey’s 
book almost completely excludes. There 
are two profoundly interesting chapters 
on the mystery of our personal being, 


The Bhazavad Gita. Translated from 
the Sanskrit with an Introduction by 
JUAN MASCARO. (Rider and Company, 
London. 128 pp. 1970. 28s., i.e. 
£1.40) 

It is a vleasure to zommend most 
warmly this lovely rendering of the 
Bhagavad-Cita, which, first appearing 
in 1962 as a Penguin ‘Classic, is now 
reissued by Rider and Company in 
handsome format, a noteble feature be- 
ing the jacket-photograph of a ninth- 
century standing Vishnu from Nepal 
— Vishnu, the Preserver, the second 
person of the Hindu Tr-nity, of whom 
Shri-Krishna, the Lord >f the Gita, is 
an Avatar. 

Unlike many of the new translations 
of the Biblz, the Gitz has never yet 
been handled “in committee,” every 
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that deep arena of our moral strugzles, 
and on its relation to the religious 
quest, to systematized religion (writing 
in England, he treats this in a Chris- 
tian context), and to secular human.sm. 
The reviewer must here refrain from 
many “quotable quotes.” 

The other aspect of moral concern is 
one that was hardly envisaged at all 
when Dewey wrote. And here Hemming 
should be quoted: 


There is an even more profound respon- 
sibility than self and social development. We 
represent a rare and precious achievemen: of 
life .. We have in our hands the power and 
the knowledge to destroy the quality, if not 
the substance, of life as we know it Already 
magnificent creatures like the whale are 
threatened with extinction. Forests fall that 
our newspapers may be unnecessarily fat 
Population spreads like a plague, stamping 
the earth bare; overcrowding blunts the 
power to live . The contemporary founda- 
tion for moral values is acceptance of respon- 
sibility for ourselves, for one another and for 
the future ... within a habitat that man 
should reverence, protect and hand on ~ot 
only intact but enriched. [Italics ours] 


There are many more good things; 
these may suffice to whet the appetite. 
MARJORIE SYKES 


version of it having been the work of 
some individual devotee who approach2d 
it with loving insight and did not find 
it necessary, for the sake of clarity, to 
sacrifice the mantric quality of the aa- 
cient words. 

Professor Mascaró stands nobly in 
this line, for his rapport with his sub- 
ject goes beyond his Sanskrit scholar- 
ship. Deeply reverencing its poetry ard 
beauty, he let more than twenty years’ 
gestation precede the actual work, ard 
the fine fruits of that patience show 
abundant fulfilment of his aim of givirg 
“the spiritual meaning of the Gita in 
pure English.” His English is indeed zs 
felicitous as in his rendering of some cf 
the great passages from the Upanishacs 
published in John Murray’s “Wisdom 
of the East Series” under the tithe 
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Himalayas of the Soul. 

Professor Mascaró at one time held 
the post of Vice-Principal of Paramesh- 
vara College, Ceylon; so that direct 
contact with that wisdom has enriched 
his natal dower of Spanish mysticism. 
He now lives in Cambridge, where he 
is lecturer and supervisor, and where 
he shared his Eastern interests with the 


The Religion of Tibet. By sm 
CHARLES BELL. (Oxford University 
Press, London. 235 pp. Reprinted 


1968. Rs. 30.00) 

Sir Charles Bell lived among Tibetans 
on terms of the closest intimacy for 
over twenty years and was the diplo- 
matic representative of the Indian 
Government in Tibet for twelve. In 
addition to the time which the intricacy 
of Tibetan affairs rightly claimed, 
Bhutan was constantly seeking his 
advice in her own administrative prob- 
lems. Sikkim was under his direct ad- 
ministration; and, even when its young 
ruler took over the Government of the 
State, he consulted Sir Charles in mat- 
ters of difficulty. Sir Charles had there- 
fore great opportunities of intimate con- 
tact with the people of these tountries. 
He was a rare type of administrator, who 
in addition to his involvement in practi- 
cal affairs found time and inclination 
to devote himself to Oriental research 
in the company of Oriental friends. 
The result was a series of books on the 
religious, social, and historical develop- 
ment of Tibet. The Religion of Tibet 
is a sequel to his Tibet Past and Pres- 
ent and The People of Tibet. Like 
them, it is a description of conditions 
in the earlier part of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It was first published in 1931, 
and this republication after thirty-seven 
years is abundant evidence that neither 
the flux of time nor the sad change in 
Tibet’s political fortunes has dated it. 

Part One deals with the old faith, 
known to the Tibetans as Pon, which 
appears to have been a form of Sha- 
manism or Nature Worship. This prim- 
itive religion consisted in a belief in 
spirits of the earth and sky, who had 
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late Hugh PAnson Fausset, to whom 
the present book is dedicated. Its pages 
include an enlightening Preface and a 
beautiful and helpful Introduction. 
Incidentally, the Anchor Press 
(printers) and the binder, William 
Brendon, both of Tiptree, Essex, well 
deserve their meed of praise. 
JOAN N. BURNETT 


to be worshipped or propitiated accord- 
ing as they were good or bad spirits. 
Every third year there would be a 
grand ceremony during which all were 
assembled in the night on a raised altar 
on which were spread savoury meats, 
the victims being horses, oxen, asses, 
sheep, dogs, and monkeys. Expelling of 
devils who bring sickness and other ilis, 
propitiation of various spirits, sacrifices 
of animals and even human beings 
were among the fundamentals of the 
POnist Faith. Priests of the Black Pon 
were greatly dreaded throughout Tibet. 

The Pönist religion prevailed in Tibet 
without a rival till Buddhism came first 
in the sixth century A.D. and gained 
strength in the seventh and eighth, its 
influence gradually pervading the life of 
the people. But the Buddhism which 
ultimately emerged was considerably 
influenced by Pon beliefs and practices. 
The mass of the people could not rid 
themselves of their faith in the old gods 
and goddesses. The Mahayana School 
with its superhuman beings, its rituals, 
and personal devotion had a mass ap- 
peal and so the Bodhisattvas were wor- 
shipped and faith in them was incul- 
cated. Mythology grew up round the 
Buddha. It was soon accepted that 
other Buddhas had illuminated the 
world from time to time before Gau- 
tama came. Later on heavenly Buddhas 
were recognized. Five of them were 
pre-eminent, among whom the Buddha 
of Measureless Light is the best known. 
The other deities are the Lord of Mercy, 
who became in due course the patron- 
deity of Tibet, and, hardly less impor- 
tant, the goddesses who became objects 
of adoration and worship along with 
the male deities. Among the great 
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teachers and saints who were respon- 
sible for the development of these new 
ideas special ment:cn should be made 
of Nagarjuna, Atisha, Marpa, and 
Milarepa. Monasteries sprung up all 
over the country, the most famous be- 
ing the Potala of Laasa, with the Dalai 
Lama as its head. 

Part Two of the book contains a 
detailed account of tke power of the 


The Message of the Tibetans. By 
ARNAUD DESJARDINS. Translated from 
the French by R. 3. WARD and VEGA 
STEWART. (Stuart end Watkins, Lon- 
don. 132 pp. 1969. Illustrated. 35s. 
i.e. £1.75) 

Delightfully written and translated, 
with a wealth of detail extraordinary in 
so small a volume, this book reveals the 
vital paradox of Buddhism, and indeed 
of all Truth, so vividly that only the 
author’s skill in its presentation gives 
it any hope of appeal to modern scepti- 
cism. 

His credentials are impeccable. He 
not only met the élte of the Tibetan 
sages gathered conveniently since 1959 
in accessible parts of India and Sikkim, 
but he was permitted by the Dalai 
Lama, who made a g-eat impression on 
him, to make a film designed to pre- 
serve the essence of 3 tradition threat- 
ened with extinction The paradox to 
which he penetrates tarough fascinating 
interviews and reflections is summed 
up in the words of the mystic Khempo 
Kaloo: 

You live in illusion, ard ir the appearance 
of things. There is a Reality. You are the 
Reality. But you do not Enow it. If you wake 
up to that Reality, you will know that you 


Classical Sdmkhya: An Interpreta- 
tion of Its History and Meaning. By 
GERALD JAMES LARSON (Motilal Banar- 
sidas, Delhi. xii+312 pp. 1969. Rs. 
30.00) 

Of this book, whick is substantially 
the author’s dissertation accepted by the 
Columbia University fcr its PH.D. degree 
in 1967, the aim is tc offer “an inter- 
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priests, the method of their recruitment, 
their varied duties, both temporal and 
spiritual, and the manner in which the 
Dalai Lama is chosen and his immense 
powers. 

Altogether the book is a veritable 
mine of information on all aspects of 
the religious life of the Tibetans, and 
wil. long remain a classic on the subject. 

B. V. NARAYANA REDDY 


are nothing and, being nothing, that you are 
everything. That’s all! 


In another work that I was privileged 
to read recently, Light on the Path, tais 
same supreme paradox has been offered 
to us, this same key to a treasure hbe- 
yoni price. M. Desjardins gives us 
this chance again, provided we pay 
particular attention to what he says of 
himself. 

He is a Christian, with the addad 
adventage of a reverence for Hinduism. 
In a concluding letter to his friend amd 
guid on his Indian journeyings, Sonam 
T. Eazi, he dedicates his book to Hs 
Hincu guru “Swamiji? and _ stress2s 
the pupil’s dependence on a Master. 

Every seeker needs a Master, and re 
must foll6w our Master (whom we find 
always when we are honestly ready for 
him) without quibbling; for the way to 
the Enowledge of our own nothingness 
ig too dangerous for our ignorance. TEe 
Way leads inevitably to this death cf 
the self, as Christ leads his true fo- 
lowers to the Cross. For it is only there, 
in that void beyond the illusions af 
this life, that the Voice of the Silenc2 
is heerd and man is reborn into Real- 
ity — to know himself and his God. 

° D. 5. MAXTED 


pretation of the history and meaning o: 
Classical Samkhya.” By “Classica 
Samkhya” the author means “the for- 
mulation of Samkhya found in Isvara- 
krsna’s Samkhyakarika” (p. 4); and 
he is right, for, though tradition at- 
tributes the founding of the school to a 
mythical Kapila, the aphorisms known 
in his name now are very late. Dating 
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from the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury A.D. these are later than the Kāri- 
kās of ISvarakrsna by at least ten cen- 
turies. Yet the author cannot help feeling 
that “the Kārikā is a difficult text which 
presents the system in a rather dog- 
matic, condensed fashion” and would 
consider it natural to go to “other 
available texts for purposes of clarity” 
(p. 75). 

The book is divided into three Chap- 
ters. Besides giving a “brief summary 
of the key doctrines of the Sdmkhya- 
karska,” Chapter 1 indulges also in a 
“critical review” of the interpretations 
of the Samkhya school by earlier writers 
like Garbe, Dahlmann, Oltramare, 
Oldenberg, Keith, Edgerton, Dasgupta, 
Johnston, Frauwallner, van Buitenen, 
Hauer, and Eliade. Dr. Larson is aware 
(p. vil) that this review is long and 
would not burden his “Western audi- 
ence” with it. He could have been 
equally considerate to his Indian and 
Asian audience and reduced this Chap- 
ter considerably. Nearly every Univer- 
sity Library in India worth its name 
contains the works of most of these 
writers. 

In Chapter m Dr. Larson traces the 
historical development of ° Classical 
Saémkhya from the Vedic pariod (c. 
1200 B.c.) to the period of its ‘““Renais- 
sance” at the hands of Aniruddha (c. 
AD. 1500) and Vijnanabhiksu (c. A.D. 
1600). In the Vedas and the oldest 
Upanisads, the author sees “many 
motifs, ideas and structures of thought” 


Contemporary Philosophy in Austra- 
lia. Edited by ROBERT BROWN and C. D. 
ROLLINS. (Muirhead Library of Philos- 
ophy. George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
London; Humanities Press, New York. 
216 pp. 1969. 48s., i.e. £2.40) 

We talk of Greek Philosophy though 
it comprises schools of thought very 
different from one another. So we could 
equally well talk of Australian Philos- 
ophy. But there need be no quarrel 
with the actual title of this book on 
the ground that it plays for safety. In 
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which are later “assimilated into Sām- 
khya contexts.” In the later period of 
the law-books, epics, and some later 
Upanisads he discerns the “appearance 
of a definite Särhkhya-Yoga tradition.” ` 
The period of Classical Samkhya is, 
according to Dr. Larson, “from 1st cent. 
A.D. through about 10th cent. a.p.” 
Chapter mı would show that 


Classical Samkhya is a system of relig- 
ious thought which seeks to understand the 
world and man’s place in the world from the 
perspective of this fact of comsciousness. The 
world is not derived from consciousness, nor 
is donsciousness derived from the world. Con- 
sciousness is not man’s will or mind or self- 
awareness, It is rather the pure, translucent 
witness, which is at once the source of man’s 
freedom and his suffering. 


Dr. Larson feels (pp. 166ff.) that 
Samkhya is neither the “philosophic 
naturalism” of Garbe or Dasgupta, nor 
the “decadent form of Vedanta” of 
Deussen or Radhakrishnan. He would 
see In it (pp. 229ff.) a similarity to the 
phenomenological ontology of Jean-Paul 
Sartre. There can be no hesitation in 
agreeing with him when he declares 
that “Samkhya is dealing in a sig- 
nificant manner with some of the most 
difficult problems of religion and 
thought.” It is refreshing indeed to read 
a book on Samkhya untainted by bias, 
traditional or modern, The word moksa 
is rendered better as “liberation” than as 
“salvation” (p. 3). A few misprints 
(pp. 5, 258) need correction. 

H. G. NARAHARI 


fact, contemporary Australian philos- 
ophy as represented here by essays com- 
ing from present or past Australian 
academics is largely similar to the logi- 
cal-empiricist intellectualism that domi- 
nates contemporary English and Ameri- 
can philosophy: it has nothing to do 
with the existentialist, grandiloquent 
speculation of contemporary Europe. 
The essays are pertinaciously analyti- 
cal, and abundant in ancillary neolog- 
isms. Even when not primarily con- 
cerned with philosophical logic — as in 
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the first five essays on “Russell and 
Bradley,” “The Existence of Univer- 
sals,” “An Epistemological Concept of 
Truth,” “Fact, Form and Intentional- 
ity,” “A Causal Account of Inferring” 
-— they luxuriate wasrever they can in 
the employment of contemporary logical 
symbolism, as particularly in the essays 
“Two Arguments Against the Identity 
Thesis” and “The Passage of Time.” 
For all its logical-positivist bias, the 
book includes essays on such metaphys- 


ical topics as the mind-brain relation,. 


the status of colours, the nature of per- 
sons —— metaphysical because beyond 
conclusive iUluminetion by anything 
sensible, and so to be understood by 
the positivist pejcratively. There is 
much reference in the essay on “People” 
to Strawson, who, indeed, is also much 
referred to elsewhere. In the essay on 
“Mill’s Third Howlar” we even have a 
contribution to echics, which even 


Religion in Afr-ca. By GBOFFREY 
PARRINDER. (Pengur African Library. 
Penguin Books Ltd., Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex. 253 pp. 1969. 6s. ie. 
302.) 

Geoffrey Parrinder, who spent more 
than twenty years ix this vast continent 
of 280,000,000 peop e, is here concerned 
with belief in spirituel things rather 
than with doctrina comparisons, and 
concentrates on the living religions of 
Africa as a whole in tke order of their 
appearance, namely: traditional relig- 
ions (ie., the oldez pre-literate relig- 
ions), Christianity, and Islam. 

Discoveries of Afzican bronzes, carv- 
ings, etc., provide no real substitute for 
the entirely lacking scriptures and texts 
of pre-literate religicns, nor should these 
religions be confused with superstitions. 
The whole of mankind is “incurably 
religious” in its quest for the meaning 
of life. Almost hal: the population of 
the continent follons pre-literate relig- 
ions compared with 83,000,000 Mus- 
lims and 70,000,000 Christians. 

Next we learn trat Christianity en- 
tered Africa about 2. 100. It has also 
had a continuous history in Egypt and 
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glances at the question “why anyone 
should be moral— i.e., should sub- 
ordinate self-interest to the general 
happiness.” 

This book should be a source of rich 
stimulation to those who relish doing 
philosophy in the contemporary techni- 
cal, esoteric manner, untroubled by the 
distresses of the market-place. It might 
delight them rot least by what is rem- 
iniscent of traditional scepticism and 
its traditional refutation. Are we to say 
that it is true that truth is simply a 
degree of probability, and that prob- 
ability is simply a degree of readiness 
for self-commitment to a proposition? 
In what sense of truth does the paper 
which seeks “to prepare the ground for 
the acceptance of a unified system of 
truth and probability logic of the kind 
envisaged by Reichenbach” say what 
is true? 

M. KAYE 


Ethiopia; in the latter today about five 
million Christians practise circumcision. 

The Bible is the greatest classic for 
many Africans — thanks to the scholar- 
ship of qissionaries. But since most 
African languages are tonal, combina- 
tions with Moody and Sankey often 
clashed, producing at times gibberish. 
Polygamy, fear of witchcraft, and the 
separatist sects have been critical fac- 
tors for the Churches in the past, but 
the author considers that the racial 
policies of South Africa and Rhodesia, 
and the persecution oi Christian tribes 
in the Sudan, present far greater dan- 
gers for the future. 

Islam has been dominant in North 
Africa for over thirtéen hundred years 
and, although ritual prayers are in 
Arabic, the process of naturalization, as 
with Christianity, is being accomplished 
by the Africans themselves. The general 
tradition of tolerance and respect and 
the interactions of the different religions 
will undoubtedly prove helpful in the 
religious dialogue for tomorrow though 
Islam and Christianity have the enor- 
mous advantage of greatly superior 


organizations. 


va 
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This is a scholarly and readable 
study, a reference book with a useful 
bibliography, but only one map — for 


Christians and the Church in the 
German Democratic Republic. (Verlag 
Zeit im Bild, Dresden. 39 pp. Ilus- 
trated. 2.75 Mark). 

The position of the Church in the 
Communist state of East Germany (the 
German Democratic Republic) is unique 
in the Communist world, It is a situa- 
tion where the Marxist intellectual 
system is in dialogue — and confronta- 
tion — with the Protestant system, 
emphasizing “word” rather than cult. 


The churches in the German Demo- 


cratic Republic contribute to its wel- 
fare state by running hospitals and 
children’s homes, and, for those Chris- 
tians so willing, contribute also to the 
Government through the Christian 
Democratic Union. This new small 
book of forty pages, issued by the party, 
answers many questions about the role 


Socio-Economic Change and the Relig- 
jous Factor in India: An Indian Sym- 
postum of Views on Max Weber. Edited 
by CHARLES Pp. LOOMIS and ZONA K. 
Loomis. (Affiliated East-West Press, 
New Delhi; Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company, New York. 140 pp. 1969) 

Under what conditions can India 
hope to become a modernized society 
and an industrialized nation? Are there 
elements in the Indian tradition, and 
particularly in the Hindu religion, that 
act as constraints ôn modernization and 
economic development? These and 
related questions have, since Indepen- 
dence, been of vital concern to plan- 
ning and to policy in India and have 
provided the major challenge to the 
social sciences during the last decade. 

Long before it became a matter of 
practical concern, however, Max Weber 
had been struck by the contrast be- 
tween ascetic Hinduism and Protestant- 


ism as practised by the Puritans and ` 
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instance, I know now that Mauretania 
became an Islamic Republic in 1960, 
but where is it? 

ALFRED PARKER 


of the Church in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, ranging from facts 
about the relative strengths of Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish com- 
munities, and the state’s concern for the 
preservation and restoration of historic 
ecclesiastical edifices, to ecumenism and 
the distinctive contribution of Chris- 
tians to the peace movement. 

This document will not suddenly 
alter the minds of those who maintain 
— wrongly in my opinion (I bave 
visited the country six times) — that 
religion is “persecuted” in Communist 
Germany. For those seeking an objec- 
tive understanding of Christian-Marx- 
ist relations in an important Commu- 
nist state, this documentation will be 
very useful, particularly, however, be- 
cause it discusses briefly issues neglected 
before. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


_the Calvinists. He hypothesized that 


the economic system of the capitalist 
industrialized West was a by-product of 
the Protestant ethic. What is more im- 
portant is that he made his point by 
indicating Hinduism and the economic 
system of India as a study in contrast. 
Max Weber’s hypothesis is important 
not merely because of an interest in the 
history of the development of thinking 
on modernization but because most 
subsequent thinkers on the issue have 
drawn heavily on Weber for their 
theorizing on modernization, change, 
and economic growth in the develop- 
ing countries. 

In 1966, a Seminar of Indian and 
Western scholars was held at the Na- 
tional Institute of Community Develop- 
ment, Hyderabad, to discuss the valid- 
ity of Weber’s thesis. In this volume, 
Charles and Zona Loomis, who had 
prepared the key paper summarizing 
Weber’s hypothesis for the benefit of 
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the discussants at the seminar, pre- 
sent a detailed reccrd of the discus- 
sion that ensued. The editors have used 
their familiar pas mcdel to organize the 
thinking of the Seminar. The volume 
is divided into eleven brief chapters to 
correspond to the eleven categories into 
which the social stricture of particular 
social systems may De classified in the 
pas model. The cat2gories are: know- 
ing; feeling; achieving; norming, stand- 
ardizing or patterniag; dividing func- 
tions and roles; ranking; controlling; 
sanctioning; faciliteting; the master 
processes of communication, boundary 
maintenance, systematic linkage, social 
control, socialization, and institutional- 
ization; and such conditions of social 
action as territoriality, time, and size. 
In each chapter the authors first pre- 
sent Weber’s statement regarding dif- 
ferences between Hinduism and Prot- 
estantism as they enter into the factor 
under consideration and indicate 
Weber’s position regarding the manner 
in which this difference makes for a 
difference in economic systems. This 
statement is followed by a list of the 
relevant (and irrelevant) comments 
made by the perticipants in the 
Seminar. The charters conclude with 
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the ecitors’ own comments on the poinis 
made. 

As a record, the presentation is 
systernatic and lucid. But the volume is 
likely to disappoint those who are looz- 
ing for a serious discussion on tie 
Weberian hypothesis. This is not due to 
any shortcoming on the part of tae 
editors. Rather, it seems to reflect tae 
level of the discussion at the Seminar. 
The comments that are listed suggest 
that the Seminar was so completely 
bogged down by clarification of terms 
and of concepts used, by a questioning 
of the basic assumptions and of Webez’s 
intezpretation of Hinduism, and by a 
questioning of a Western  scholar’s 
“right” and “competence” to discuss 
the Hindu ethic, that it did not realy 
get of to a discussion of more substan- 
tive :ssues. Yet those who are familar 
with the way most seminars on modern- 
ization go are not likely to be sur- 
prise by the outcome of this one, and 
would find the Loomis volume useful, 
if not for the substantive content of 
the discussion, for the possible inter- 
pretetions of the Weberian hypothesis 
thar the discussion suggests and for zhe 
lucid presentation of the implications 
of Webers statement. 

SUMA CHITNIS 


Freedom and A:itharity in Educa- 
tion: A Criticism af Modern Cultural 
and Educational Assumptions. By G. H. 
BANTOCK. (Faber and Faber Ltd., Lon- 
don. 212 pp. 1970. Paper-covered, 
14s., ie. £0.70) 

The striving to presezve a balance be- 
tween freedom and authority, and the 
assertion of one over against another as 
dynamic forces as well as static con- 
cepts, have been major aspects of the 
educational scene in the West for the 
past quarter-centu-y. In very recent 
times, “student power’’ has asserted it- 
self in higher ecucational establish- 
ments. Never was a discussion of “Free- 
dom and Authority in Education,” the 
theme of Professcr G. H. Bantock’s 
serious work, first published in 1952, 
now reissued in a 3eccnd edition, more 


timely. 

Bantock’s rapier arguments pierce 
the ‘ntellectual inadequacy of so much 
contemporary British educational thiak- 
ing, especially that of self-styled “pro- 
gressives” who do a disservice to their 
very important ideas by failing to put 
them in a modern historical context. 
Liviag education démands a posi-ive 
revision of tradition in every genera- 
tion not its nihilistic destruction. At- 
tacking Mannheim’s emphasis on edu- 
cational institutions aiming to forge 
social unity, Bantock upholds the pur- 
suit of excellence as a major educa- 
tional ideal of continuing valicity, 
though not necessarily in an elitist, anti- 
social way. 

The authoz’s positive examination of 
the proper limitations, as well as the 


fh 
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real contribution, of “free expression” 
and “group work” in education leads 
on to a positive commendation of 
Arnold, Newman, and Lawrence and 
their insights into “living culture” for 
education. The author recognizes 
Arnold’s many inadequacies but urges 
the retention of his concern for “qual- 
ity”; Newman’s relating of all learn- 
ing to the quest for the supreme truths 


England in 1819: Church, State and 
Poverty. A study, textual and histori- 
cal, of “A Ballad,” by Shelley, former- 
ly entitled “Young Parson Richards,” 
including hitherto unpublished ms. 
material. By WILLIAM J. MCTAGGART. 
Keats-Shelley Memorial Association, 
London. 36 pp. 1970. £1.00; $2.50) 

All his life, Shelley denounced 
tyranny and oppression, advocating 
liberty, justice, and universal love. The 
theme comes out idealistically in his 
greatest poems and in a practical way 
in prose pamphlets and in verses ad- 
dressed directly to the people. Most of 
these last, for their “subversive” views, 
were suppressed during his lifetime. 
One of them, left unpublished for 108 
years, is the intended broadsktet called 
“A Ballad” that Mr. McTaggart studies 
here. He has given it academic treat- 
ment, collating two versions in Shelley’s 
hand in order to evolve his own read- 
ing of the text. 

That useful scholarly chore is for the 
experts. The general reader will be 
more closely held by the historical sur- 
vey considered in Part 1, which places 
these small journalistic verses in a sur- 
prisingly vast political and sociologi- 
cal field. At a glance, the story is sheer 
sob-stuff. An exhausted woman, nurs- 


Stotrasamuccaye: A Collection of 
Rare and Unpublished Stotras. Vol. t. 
Edited by K. PARAMESWARA AITHAL, 
(The Adyar Library and Research Cen- 
tre, Madras. 336 pp. 1969) 

This is a companion volume to the 
first collection of Stofras under the 
same title, reviewed in THE ARYAN 
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of religion, though unfashionable in the 
West, seems to this reviewer an even 
more important concern which Western 
civilization is currently neglecting at 
its peril. The major limitations of Pro- 
fessor Bantock’s book are his neglect 
of social purpose and his inadequate 
definition of how far education can 
promote social responsibility. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


ing her dying infant, pleads in vain to 
the sleek young parson for the food and 
covering denied to the starving masses. 
Failing any response she collapses and 
dies, while the parson sees on the face 
of the stiff, cold child, his own inherited 
features. 

Melodramatic —— but Shelley meant 
the symbolism to be clear. At that time 
the agricultural no less than the indus- 
trial revolution had brought great hard- 
ship through maladministration. The 
massacres and failure of France’s rev- 
olution had stiffened England’s Church 
and State against the populace who had 
no official body to voice their sufferings. 
Shelley took up their cause with such 
eloquent warnings as his “Mask of 
Anarchy” and other revolutionary 
pieces that stressed the crying need for 
reform. With these the little “Ballad” 
has its place, both in sociological his- 
tory and in the study of Shelley’s own 
attitude and beliefs. 

Reviewing all these aspects, Mr. 
McTaggart has done a brilliant piece 
of amplification by exploring every out- 
ward path from his small centre. Con- 
centrated and significant, his brief pam- 
phlet is a lesson to the diffuse thesis- 
writers. 

SYLVA NORMAN 


PATH, February 1970. To the fifty devo- 
tional hymns contained in the first are 
added fifty more in this second part. 
While the first thirty are in praise of 
Lord Visnu, eight are addressed to his 
consort Laksmi, and the rest are 
devoted to the glorification of different 
Hindu deities. 
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Most of these evthors belong to “the 
period of decadence” in Sanskrit poetry. 
Sanskrit poetry ceased to grow after 
the age of the Acdrvas and the later 
poets were concerned more with imita- 
tion than with expression of original 
thought. All the <euthors represented 
here are later than tne sixteenth cen- 
tury. They are religicus souls in good 
faith, but poets on y Ey circumstance. 

There are representative writers from 
each of the three major Vedanta 
Schools, namely Advaita, Visistadvaita, 
and Dvaita. All of them share a com- 
mon heritage of Puranaic mythology and 
sure mastery over the technique of 
versification. They mostly struggle to 
achieve alliterative aaj -hythmic effects 
without sacrificing ~ke genuineness of 
their prayerful attitude. 

The devotional hymns are very un- 
even in the metrica patterns, and in 
length, ranging from six to three hun- 
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dred and one verses. There are a few 
lixs the “Viraktimuktāvali” whick are 
fill of personal feeling and breathe the 
scizit of renunciation. 

-he volume represents a passing era 
in Indian culture with prayer as the 
centre of religious life. The autaors 
show a conviction about the efficacy of 
praver in securing divine grace and zet- 
tiny over worldly woes. Students of 
Hindu religion have to be grateful to 
the Adyar Library for thus making 
avaiable, for the first time, in haad- 
some volumes, the work of religious 
poets from South India. Incidentauy, 
we get an idea of the deities of the 
famas shrines in the South which draw 
crowds of pilgrims even today. The ex- 
perienced editor has spared no pains to 
make the edition useful by providing 
indexes of authors and stotras besid2s 
a critical Introduction. 

K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 





Ends and Sayings 


The Architectural Revtew is present- 
ing a series of special issures “mMAN- 
PLAN,” of which No. 5 (March 1970) 
is devoted to religions mfluence on 
architecture and environment. Though, 
naturally, it does not go into questions 
of belief, its bird’s-eye view of the 
basic factors of a religicus outlook, the 
latter’s potential influerce on the en- 
vironment and the type of architecture 
engendered, make this survey, w:thin 
its limits, most stimulatcng. Numerous 
excellent photographs aiford examples 
and give emphasis to the paints made. 

A non-religious envirorment rests on 
“a rational plan into which auman be- 
ings have to fit, totally ordered on 
material considerations alcne,”’ but 
modern society cannot really be called 


ra 


*... ends of verse 
Anc sayings of philosophers.” 
—SAMUEL BUTLER: Hudibras 


“religicrless.” The extension of knowl- _ 


edge has not diminished mystery. Fur- 
ther, “tne social objectives on which 
we are most firmly set — the achieve- 
ment of unity, the defence of the weak, 
even the defence of human freedom and 
dignity — all derive from a religious 
orientaticn.” Technology has unsettled 
man and changed his ways of living, 
but not his objectives. 

Lance Wright diagnoses three com- 
mon factcrs in all religions (the photo- 
graphs show similar attitudes of rever- 
ence in different world faiths) —a 
deep-seate] belief in meaningful human 
action that gives life a kind of dignity; 
a recognition of the value of the human 
being as a person; and finally, a sense 
of duration, “a vast time perspective 
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. as in the mirror of eternity.” He 
shows how religious ideas remain, even 
when formal belief has gone and social 
compulsions no longer demand atten- 
dance and lip-service. The present 
“sympathetic contact” between relig- 
ions has great cultural potentialities. 
The respective religions are no longer 
conflicting “closed systems,” with 
distinct fossilized cultural patterns. 
And, since none now looks upon it- 
self as the sole repository of truth, 
but rather as containing a core of truth, 
demanding constant expansion and 
complementation, this change of atti- 
tude, Mr. Wright believes, may “restore 
religion to its natural position as unifier 
of human society.” Perhaps one may 
not quite share his optimism as regards 
ecumenism providing in itself the opera- 
tive factors for unity, though it pre- 
pares the ground. Religion is not a 
syncretic union, a putting together from 
without within. The universal symbol 
of the tree of life—one root yet many 
branches — is, rather, its true image, 
and, to find unity we must realize that 
root. Yet, we can hope with Mr. Wright 
that the spirit in man (“the religious 
side to man’s nature”) is about to assert 
itself, making “a profound ehange in 
the use of technology, a change in the 
direction in which progress is sought.” 

Our social architecture and environ- 
ments, in all their dehumanizing con- 
centrations of power and mass produc- 
tion, are indications of the false values 
that negate the fulfilment of human 
aspirations, especially for the young- 
er, more imaginatively-trained newer 
generation. Religious architecture is 
pointing the way. The new churches, 
more in scale with human beings, are 
small, built for, and by, local interests. 
There is an extension and sharing of 
activities, and often a sharing of a 
church between sects. The photographs 
shown of new buildings are those of 
Christian churches, since Christians 
have been most affected by a techno- 
logical environment and thus have re- 
acted first to the newer influence. The 
keynote for the right use of the tools 
of technology and of communication 
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should be set by religion: 


. & new concept of society .. animated by 
love, accepting differences, insistent on free- 
dom and anxtous that decision-making should 
be as far as possible with individuals. 


A new journal, Studies in the History 
and Philosophy of Science, is promised 
in May 1970, from Macmillan (Jour- 
nals) Ltd., London. International in 
character, with a consultant editorial 
board drawn from four continents, it 
aims to approach science in its context 
of the wider world, as also at the deeper 
philosophical levels. Its contents and 
their presentation, therefore, will avoid 


the artificial academic divisions which Lave 
traditionally hindered a unified approach to 
the development of the scientific enterprise. 


Professor C. H. Waddington’s book 
Behind Appearance, reviewed by John 
Davy (The Observer, 1 March 1970), 
is about the influence upon artists of 
scientific research into the nature of the 
aa world. John Davy concludes 

us: 


It is unusual for Professors of Animal 
Genetics to write books about art. It is un- 
precedented, so far as I know, for anyone to 
survey the frontiers of science and painting 
in one breath, with such lucidity and verve 

. two apparently different worlds .. turn 
out to overlap in some unexpected ways, I 
think it will prompt many other people, ex- 
perts and laymen alike, to set out on similar 
explorations with a sharpened perception of 
their surroundings. 


It may well be that the dominant 
note to which present trends are being 
gradually tuned is that of synthesis, in 
contradistinction to the analytical spirit 
that has been the driving force in the 
search for knowledge, during the past 
centuries of the scientific era. The 
changing scholastic attitudes and curri- 
culums, the more co-ordinated organ- 
izing of university departments, the 
reaction against the over-specialization 
still prevalent in some quarters, the 
student revolt, however distorted, 
against isolation from world concerns 
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and responsibilities, the innumerable ex- 
periments in the arts, combining various 
fields —all seem to indicate a change 
in polarity. 

One might examme, in this context, 
the ancient Indian classification of the 
human constitution. The principle of 
manas or mind, witk its analytical, 
reasoning, planning power, has to be 
united with the yet higher principle of 
buddki, i.e., with the intuitional, syn- 
thesizing power o° spiritual discern- 
ment. Then the smgle vision of the 
heart (the true heart) pierces through 
the pictures in the mind’s eye to unity. 
Intellect alone is w-thout depth, cannot 
reconcile the opposites, cannot ulti- 
mately satisfy. 

Yet there is a cark shadow to this 
potential ilumination, Buddhi may be 
called non-rational, in that it is above 
reason. Yet too meny people, rebelling 
against a reason that has become too 
rigidly imprisoning, b2come slaves to 
the irrationality tkat is below reason, 
the disruptive, disintegrating irrational- 
ity associated with tke uncontrolled pas- 
sion, violence, and desire of the lower 
principle of kama. That is the all too 
obvious danger todzy, and every sign 
of an integrating srntkesizing approach 
to knowledge must be welcome. 


Richard Bostons report of Buck- 
minster Fuller’s ‘ecture at London, 
March 1970 (Neu Scciety, 12 March 
1970} is in a somewaat jocular vein, 
but brings out, nevertheless, some of 
the significance of :he lecturer’s revolu- 
tionary approach -c architecture — he 
ig the inventor of the geodesic dome 
and the Dymaxion House — as well as 


PATH [ May 1973 } 
his imaginative and lively originality 

Criginality means a going back +o 
origins, to fundamental principles — in 
this case, of the spatial geometry und=r- 
lying architecture, and the dynamics of 
motion. Further, this little old man of 
seventy-four, by some process of m- 
aginative self-identification, a kind of 
magiz mime, decame the facts and id2as 
he poured out upon the audience — zne 
orb:ts of a gyroscope, the hurling of an 
imaginary hammer by a husky athlete, 
the tense pulling of an imaginary rope, 
the building of a “solid” honeycomb 
from invisible steel rods by a giant, end 
SO on. 

He opened up new vistas on swch 
conz2pts as “precession” and “synergy” 
(urcerstood by Richard Boston to be 
“the ability of a whole to behave im a 
war that could not be predicted from 
any prior knowledge of the individzal 
parts”). In his explanation of the plys- 
ical world and the proposed solution 
for ‘ts salvation, it was, Richard Bos- 
ton writes, “the most breath-taking 
sermon I have ever heard.” 

Ir “Imagination and the Future” 
(Uxzsco Chronicle, February 1970), 
Rodart Jungk writes: 


It is now recognized that the future be- 
gins :n the mind .. it is questionable whe~her 
sufficent importance 1s being given to cea- 
tive imagination Intuition, visions and ex- 
travegant ideas must not be ruled out in 
senaz; they have, in the past, sparked off 
real ‘break-throughs” which have resulted in 
muck more far-reaching practical changes 
than those obtained through research aimed 
from the start at practical applications 


Tais is the climate of “Renaissance.” 
Whet will the mind of man bring forth? 


t 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, and 
lost among the host — as does the evening star 
to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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J. S. COLLIS 


Meditation in a Bluebell Wood 
A Message for August 


[We reprint this meditation from THE ARYAN PATH, August 1936. — Ep.| 


THE COUNTRYSIDE dies in the winter. When autumn is over and before 
spring has begun to approach, during December and January, everything 
really does die; there is no life, all is dreary and forlorn. 

We human beings do not die every year in this manner, and in order 
that we shall not feel the deadly hand, we have made cities into which we 
can escape and thus defeat the rhythm and deny the wheel. 

Sometimes, walking ĝutside my cottage in the winter, cast down by the 
casting down of life around, chilled by the cold unsmiling bitterness of so 
much lifelessness, I have thought that perhaps we likewise should die in 
some sense every year — so that we also might rise again. 

We do not do so. We refuse the natural. We turn our back on the 
rhythm of life, even declining to recognize when the new year starts, and 
fixing it for January instead of April. When it really does begin, when the 
whiff of spring which is the odour of resurrection rises from deep down in 
the earth, when that which was dead is alive again, and that which was lost 
is found — there are few of us who are so joined with Nature as to rise also 
with renewed vitality in the radiance of another birth. 

It is a pity. For we pay dearly for losing touch with Nature. We thus 
lose touch with reality. We see no meaning in life. We go mad. I use words 
carefully. There is no genuine health or sanity in the man who, given brain, 
eye, and common sensation, employs only the first of those instruments 
when attempting to answer the fundamental questions that vex his soul. 
Yet that is the approved method. We do not experience the world: we 
puzzle over it by lamplight. But experience must come first, otherwise our 
thoughts are without value, they have no validity, no foundation. Thought, 
we must have — certainly. There is no anti-thought movement. We can 
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never have enough good Reason. But there is a vast difference betw2en 
Reason and reasoning in the void. 

But you kncw all this; I am preaching to the converted. The point of 
this essay is not to make abstract truisms, but to witness concretely to their 
practice, on however humble a scale. ‘There is a flower called the bluebell. 
It has done much for me — more than any reasoning in vacuo, and more 
even than books cr articles on the danger and futility of such reasoning. 
It has provided me over and over again “with the most far-reaching 
experiences; there have been occasions wher., standing amongst the bells, I 
have felt the wal.s cf the imprisoning intellectual consciousness cracking, 
fields of vision op2ning before me, and waves of sanity passing through. 

I live close tc a bluebell wood that is likely to remain as the most re- 
markable I have ever known (specialist though J am in this matter), owing 
not only to its oceanic dimensions but to the number of angles at which a 
fresh surprise is possible. There are not only lakes of bluebells, but a few 
rivers as broad as the Avon, and some streams with high banks and over- 
hanging branches. 


On a May morning last year, rising at six, I went into the wood. The gate. 
as usual, opened upon a path which led immediately to where heaven had 
been established uzon earth. Then I made for one of the narrow streams, 
waiting for a special corner. On arriving I stood still — with the authentic 
spell. I will not cal! it a long thin stream of blue water; for it was so muca 
more exciting than water, being composed orly of bells, and besides ther2 
was a green footpata in the centre — and the whole was arched by greenery. 
The sun was rising, and chanced at that moment, to throw down some pink 
and vermilion tinted rays upon an open space of blue, at the far end of the 
tunnel. And many birds sang. 

Then straightway Shakespeare’s phrase rose before me — Ripeness is all 
It is all. Life has no other goal. There is no other aim in life save that each 
separate thing may unfold itself perfectly. As I stood there in the bluebell 
wood I saw that so clearly. I knew that Creazion was perfect and that it 
could never be more perfect at one time than at another time. As I stood 
there I was absolvec from the idea of Evolution Upwards, I was liberated 
from the problem of progress. The goal of life was not going to be attained 
tomorrow — for lo! it had been attained already here. It would be attained 
again. When anything unfolds and ripens completely perfection has been 
achieved, and never zan there be any more potentiality of perfection at one 
time than at anothe-. The Flame of Life burns at the same temperature 
for ever, and evolution only means that God fulfils Himself in many ways. 
Today is not a preparation for tomorrow, nor this for that: each thing ts 
in its own right, and nct subject to comparison. It should not be the con- 
scious goal of anything to evolve slowly throughout centuries from some- 
thing low into something high. Rather it should seek to unfold perfectly 
in the life permitted — each in its own way, each in its own time. There 
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may be a certain mystic evolution beyond our understanding, but we should 
not intellectualize the idea and cast our present-unloving eyes into the 
beaming future; but strive for immediate perfection. Beauty does not 
evolve, joy does not evolve. This was clear to me as I gazed at this piece of 
perfection, this complete unfolding, where to conceive anything better along 
those lines would be fantastic. As I stood there I could feel how the poten- 
tialities of life at the moment were exactly the same as they were in the 
Middle or Dark Ages when the sun also shone and the flowers also unfolded. 

I had realized this before in the same dynamic way, but I am always 
grateful when a fresh revelation comes; it is the kind of capital that I like 
to replenish. It is a particular realization that needs constant re-stating, and 
will always return because it is a truth and not a concept. It is the ancient 
vision of Heraclitus who saw life as the sustained upleaping of a Fountain 
of Fire — “the Ever-living Flame, kindled in due measure, and in like 
measure extinguished.” 


That was in May. During the following August I was sitting in the wood 
one day. The bluebells had dried into seeds. Every stalk was now hung 
with a rattling belfry of seed-pouches. Those green stalks were now dry, 
yellow, and weightless, and each bell was a hard closed pouch of seeds. I 
plucked a whole stalk and opened up one of these pouches. I found an 
average of fifty seeds in each (I must check that again this year), and on 
each stalk there was an average of eight pouches. 8 X 50 = 400. There were 
10 stalks in every area of, say, my shoe’s width and length: that is, room 
for 4,000 seeds. I looked round at the ocean of seeds; and, like Eddington, 
who has to invent a new word when he gets past trillions in his astronomical 
calculations, I tried to think of a numeral that would do justice to such a 
mass of possible new bluebells. And I thought of the trillions that were 
already rooted and waiting for the next spring. I wondered how many of 
the new ones would be successful in their battle to get born. 

And, as I sat there examining these things carefully, I was as happy 
in this analysis as earlier in my synthesis. In whatever way one regarded 
it the spectacle was equally inspiring. I felt the sweep of nature’s vitality. 
The idea of death could receive no emphasis — for everlasting creation and 
not destruction was what I plainly saw. It was as much a revelation to me 
as the earlier garment of blue; it was as truly a sign of righteousness; there 
was in it as gréat a promise. “I love to see that Nature is so rife with life 
that myriads can be afforded to be sacrificed and suffered to prey on one 
another,” said Thoreau. “The impression made on a wise man is that of 
universal innocence.” In that same mood, in that “blessed mood” as 
Wordsworth called it, I felt no need to reconcile myself to the scene. I was 
in the presence of Nature, experiencing it in the most simple manner, and 
therefore not puzzling over it in a study, nor trying to “work out” the 
problem of evil and reconcile science with religion. My thoughts followed 


in the wake of my experience — and I still do not see what other validity 
thoughts can have. 
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Then I thought of Man. I saw so clearly his nobility. He alone in 
Nature tried to lessen the destructive element, ‚incessantly endeavouring 
to minimize the cruelty of life, to succour the unfortunate, to heal the sick, 
to raise up those who fall. I thought of his mistakes and backward slidings, 
but they seemed little compared with the new idea of goodness that he had 
brought into the werld. I thought of his endless inventions and how in 
spite of his inevizab:e command over destriction he used those weapons 
for scarcely more tnan four years of strife cut of every fifty. 


Some may think that had I not been sitting i2 that spot, surrounded by the 
realities of life, in the midst of holy dving and holy living, hemmed in on 
every side by the signs of ceaseless preparation for everlasting resurrection 
from the dead — that I might have failed to achieve so just a perspective. 
That is true. Nothing can ever really take the place of contact with 
Nature. We may corquer her, as we say. We may fly from her. We do 
both those things. But hers is always the ultimate conquest. For without 
her guidance we cannot see, we cannot understand — that is, we have no 
philosophy or religior. built upon truth. Again, the city man may say that 
does not matter; for just as we have said gcodbye to Nature so we have 
learnt to do quite well without religion or philosophy. And that also is 
true. The mob can do without philosophy and without religion. But a 
whole nation cannot — unless the people are -oined in some great crusade. 
There must be a nacleus of those who have faith in life. There must be a 
central core of wise men in a nation from whom the mob may take its 
counsel and pursue its course. Otherwise the nation cannot hold together, 
and degenerates. Sc let us try and keep in touch with Nature even in the 
winter. She never cid betray the hand that lcved her — nor the mind and 
soul, 
J. S. COLLIS 


The Secret Truth 


! Never do I speak a harsh word 
To h:m who curses me. 
I know that of the Abode of Bliss 
Self-control is the key. 


-Tear this most secret truth: 
And hold it fast, if you can. 

I explain to you the Mystic Erahman 
‘There’s none greater than man. 


—Mahabharata, “Shanti-parvan,” 300:20 
i (Trs. by SUJITRUMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA) 


Y, 


JOHN VYVYAN 


Man and Nature in Conservation Year 


[Mr. John Vyvyan was a field-archaeologist before becoming a writer, and has 
worked in the Western Mediterranean and the Middle East. His change of 
profession was due to an illness. His works include Shakespeare criticism and 
psychical research. His three books, The Shakespearean Ethic, Shakespeare and 
the Rose of Love and Shakespeare and Platonic Beauty all show an intuitive 
grasp of the inner meaning and traditional heritage of the plays. His latest 
book, In Pity and in Anger, is a protest against man’s exploitation of his 
simpler fellow creatures. 

His present article is a salutary reminder of the limitations of our under- 
standing of other torms of life and of our right relationship to them.—ep.] 


1970 is Conservation Year. This is something to be thankful for; but it is 
no reason for complacency, and still less for pride. Why have our govern- 
ments thought it necessary? Unfortunately it is not because of a new-found 
sympathy with the rest of life. Our factory-farms and our vivisection 
laboratories will certainly continue, and probably multiply, in 1970 as in 
former years. No: we have not suddenly grown kind. We have simply come 
to realize that in certain fields our brutal exploitation is endangering our- 
selves. It has reached a point at which we might make the planet uninhabit- 
able. And so we are having a Conservation Year — to conserve ourselves. 

‘This is no doubt a sufficient reason for having one, but it does not 
touch the heart of the question of our right relationship to the rest of life. 
To do that, we should need first to enquire not only whether we shall 
survive, but also whether we deserve to. This cannot simply be taken for 
granted. ‘The destruction of Atlantis may be only a legend, but it is one 
that has a moral for our time. 

The end of the world has often been expected. When the year 1000 
drew near, all Christendom was in trepidation; and there are now some 
people who look forward to the year 2000 with apprehension. But in 
previous centuries. the manner of the end was a doubtful question. Human 
wickedness was presumed to have something to do with it, but the opening 
of the vials of wrath was conceived essentially as an “act of God.” Now 
these fantastic nightmares have been replaced by sober forecasts. We can 
foresee all too clearly how our world may end. Human wickedness has 
everything to do with it, because the destruction we now anticipate will 
be wrought entirely by scientific man. 

About a hundred years ago, Anna Kingsford recorded a nightmare which 
she fancied was prophetic. She was travelling on a night-express; it was 
brilliantly lighted, but beyond its windows there was total darkness; the 
train was crowded; and then, with the peculiar horror that one can 
experience only in a dream, she became aware that there was no-one on 
the engine. On waking, she was haunted by this recollection; because it 
seemed to her to symbolize a world, conceived purely as a mechanism, 
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hurtling to destruction. In her dream, she made frantic efforts to reach and 
control the engin2. But what power can control the onrush of a science of 
which the basic principles are deterministic? If there were an engine-driver, 
he would be cnly a puppet. a part of the world-machine. 

Have our religions any answer? They should have; for it is the function 
of religion, in contradistinction to that of science, to bear witness to the 
workings of the Spirit in the world. If there were no such workings, deter- 
minism would be absolute; and if religion Coes not bear witness to them, 
the reason for its existence has disappeared. Nothing less than the dedica- 
tion of knowledge to love can make it safe zor us to know so much. And 
what was required of the Christian Churches at the turn of the century 
was that they should have had, on the one hand, the humility to accept 
the facts that science was then revealing, especially the fact of evolution, 
and, on the other, zhe courage to demand that man’s new knowledge should 
be dedicated to God. What in fact they did was to display the opposite 
qualities — the vanity to insist on dogmatic explanations, and the cowardice 
to acquiesce, and ther. to participate, in the atrocities of scientific research. 
Is it too late for a reversal? The challenge remains. 

It is perhaps the darkest feature of our age, and one of its grimmest 
portents, that our simpler fellow creatures skould need protection against 
science, an activity zarried on by the most educated portion of mankind, and 
that they should need it more urgently than they do against the thoughtless 
cruelty of the ignorant and the brutal. No more unflattering light has ever 
been cast on the quality of our education and its most respected institutions. 
In 1962, the represenzative of the Humane Society of the United States, 
Mr. Fred Myers, in evidence given before 2 Committee of the House of 
Representatives, esuimated that ten animals were dying every second in 
research laboratories at that date, and he indicted for cruelty, with copious 
documentation, almost every university in the United States. Speaking of 
one of the National Institutes of Health, he said: 


I have seen a liv2 and fully conscious dog, with an open incision into the 
thoracic and abdomiral cavity, lying on the concrete floor in that same 
laboratory, writhing desperately but unable to rise, while a dozen or more men 
and women passed without so much as a sideways glance. 


Who were these passers-by? They were our children. And this is how, 
after receiving the most elaborate and expensive education in the modern 
world, they have bezn conditioned to behave. This is not education: it 1s 

corruption. 

Man has been in existence as a genus for at least a million years; and 
now, for the first time, he is in danger of ex:inction. Our new scientific 
knowledge, which is the cause of this danger, is said to be of such great 
value to us, and the need to increase it so urgent, that it ought to be pursued 
at any cost in suffering whatsoever. That is how it is pursued. And if the 
outcome should be our own destruction, what grounds have we for surprise 
or for complaint? 


v) 
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Many times in the past, and always with dire results, religions and 
political ideologies have run amuck. It has always been for the same reason 
— the claim that one group of our activities, a single department of life, is of 
paramount importance. If this claim is conceded, then the “enemies of God” 
may be and ought to be persecuted and put to death; the “enemies of the 
State” may be and ought to be sent to concentration camps and liquidated; 
and the defenceless victims of science may rightly be tormented for its 
advance. But this is science run amuck. Knowledge thus acquired is only 
too likely to be misused; because nothing can be more dangerous than 
simultaneously to create a power and to abolish a moral restraint: 


Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So double seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 


The most important finding of modern science is the unity of life and 
the close relatedness of its higher forms. We cannot make a hell for our 
fellow beings without coming to live in it ourselves. But that is what we 
are doing, and human happiness is consequently darkened by a sense of 
shame and guilt. This is to incur a grave self-injury. The more we devalue 
the living context in which we are placed, the more pointless it will seem 
that we should live. And this is the admitted malaise of modern humanism 
—“the pointlessness of it all.” 

The remedy is to recover the ancient respect for nature that our 
arrogant humanism has lost. We are part of a great continuity. When the 
earth spins to sunrise and the living world takes shape and movement in 
the dawn, as if newly created, a stupendous achievement is displayed to us 
to which we have contributed nothing. It is the triumph of eras of struggle 
and suffering by lives simpler than ours, but to which we are near of kind. 
They made the world that we inherit. But we feel neither gratitude nor 
respect towards this sentient, conscious, creative life. We have no sympathy 
with its sufferings, no appreciation of its beauty, no joy in participation 
in its work. We remain absorbed in the blood-soaked pages of our own brief 
history, and wg return nothing to nature but pitiless expropriation and 
merciless misuse. 

We, and we only, are of cosmic importance! What a tremendous failure 
to understand! 

Our species is of recent evolution. Nature has done without us for 
thousands of millions of years and could easily dispense with us again. If 
we are to survive and prosper, we are in imperative need of a new ethic 
that will match our new knowledge. Well before the discovery of evolution, 
there was a dawning recognition of this need; and it was the poets, and 
other creative artists, who first sensed that there was something perilously 
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wrong with our attitude to life. None of trem, perhaps, then expressed it 
more concisely than Victor Hugo. 


It was first ol all necessary [he wrote], to civilize man in ielation to his 
fellow men. Thet task is already well-advanzed and makes progress daily. 
But it is also necessary to civilize man in relation to nature. There, everything 
remains to be dcne. 


This was the >utcome of a train of reflections on a summer morning in 
1843. Hugo was travelling by diligence in northern Spain, and it seemed to 
him that the three drivers found only one outlet for their united energies 
— that of thrashing, lashing, goading, spurring, and otherwise tormenting 
the eight mules that drew the coach. He describes the three men as three 
“satans,” and the I:fe of the mules as damnation. But why should they suffer 
lifelong punishment? They had done no wrcng. They were the victims of 
wrong. And as he >rooded on their ill-treatment, Hugo felt it to be part of 
an immense crime — man’s crime against nature. So began a train of thougt-t 
that he set down in a letter: 


My friend, if neture watches us at certain times, if she sees the brutal acts 
we commit withont need and as if for pleasure, if she suffers from the evil 
that men do, how sombre is her countenance. how terrible her silence! 

No-one has pursued these questions, Philoscphy has concerned itself but 
little with man berond man, and has examinec only superficially. almost with 
a smile of disdain. man’s relationship with things, and with animals, which 
in his eyes are merely things. But are there not depths here for the thinker? 

Must one suppose oneself mad because one has the sentiment of universal 
pity in one’s heart? Are there not certain lews of mysterious equity that 
pertain to the whole sum of things, and that aze transgressed by the thought- 
less, useless behaviour of man to animals? ... 

For myself, I believe that pity is a law like justize, and that kindness is a duty 
like uprightness. That which is weak has the right to the kindness and pity of 
that which is stronz. Animals are weak becaus2 they are less intelligent. Let 
us therefore be kind and compassionate to them. 

In the relations of man with the animals, with the flowers, with all the 
objects of creation, there is a whole great ethic, scarcely seen as yet, but which 
will eventually breck through into the light and be the corollary and comple- 
ment to human ethics. I admit that there are .nnumerable exceptions and 
restrictions, but J am certain that when Jesus said, “Do not do to others what 
you would not wish them to do to you,” in his mind the word “others” was 
immense, “others” surpassed humanity and embraced the universe. 

The main purpose for which man has been created, his great end, his great 
function, is to love. God wills that man shall love.* 


Here, surely, we have come to the heart of the question of our right 
relationship to the rest of life. This could be, but is not, the spirit of Con- 
servation Year. “Goc wills that man shall love.” Hugo is speaking as a poet. 
and it makes no difference to his meaning that we do not agree on our 


£ Victor Huco. Alpes et Pyrénées (ed. Oeuvres Complétes, 1910), pp. 377-8. 
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conceptions of God. ‘To some, God seems a being set apart. To others, God 
is the unity that pervades all existence — the Spirit that makes me one with 
my friends, my dog, my garden, and the stars. 

We cannot penetrate the inviolable mystery. When we attempt to 
picture the universe, it seems to us to arise out of nothing and expand into 
nowhere. But although the Source is unfathomable, we can trace an order 
of change — into nebulae, into stars, into planets, into life; and, despite the 
conflict that their needs have imposed on them, living creatures have come 
gradually to display the qualities that we commonly call divine — love, self- 
sacrifice, intelligence, and creativity. These qualities were necessary to their 
advancement; and our knowledge of the past makes it reasonable to think 
that at some time there will be beings more enlightened than ourselves who 
will exhibit them more fully, and that life will then be expressed as a 
harmony of wills weaving the patterns of a divine creation. 

‘That somewhat tattered phrase, the Brotherhood of Man, is an inade- 
quate inspiration for a modern ethic; and it is not really meaningful until 
it has been placed in the wider context of the Family of Life, and the Unity 
of the Spirit. 

JOHN VYVYAN 


. Always I Question 


Always I question my right to eat 

or wear another being 

—all, or part of the blooded living. 

Should not they, too, be sovereign of themselves? 


When I touch the matara coat 

my heart corrodes with guilt 

for infants bludgeoned on the floe. 
Remembering lambs in Central Park, 
I can not down the chop. 

To what foul murders am I 

an accessory after the fact! 


I note the infinite patience 
of reviving vegetation 
—perennially— 
the myriad miracle of variegated green 


DOROTHY ELLIN FLAX 


J. B. DORAB 
The Entangled and the Disentangled Man 
A ‘Theosophical Approach 


[Protessor Jal B. Dorab is a lifelong student of literature and has long years 
of teaching behind him. He approaches our problems on a [undarnental level 
with the aid of the mystical and occult classic, The Votce of the Silence. — Ep.] 


AN INDELIBLE IMPRESSION made on my memory, about thirty years ago, 
comes bacx to me. The teaching staff or a University had invited and were 
felicitating a well-krown figure of those days, 5ir Mirza Ismail. As he moved 
round from table to table on the spacious lawn, with his characteristic 
dignity and grace, culture and courtesy, a colleague beside me remarked ia 
Urdu: “Bahui suljaa insan hai” —“A highly disentangled man.” I was 
reminded of this expression once again wher Smt. Indira Gandhi spoke s3 
feelingly in the Lok Sabha on the day when Dr. Zakir Husain was laid to 
rest at Jamia Milia. She referred to him as “a man of vision and compassion” 
reflecting “the best in the heritage of civilized man ...—an unusual 
amalgam of steadfas-ness and gentleness, representing the finest flowering 
of the composite cuiture of our country.” In recounting his qualities she 
said it was “rare to find so integrated a personality.” 

What is it that makes “an integrated personality”? What is it that 
differentiates the “entangled” from the “disentangled,” the uljha from 
the suljha, the vyakutt from the avikshat? Faced with situations all around 
us, chaotic, disorganized, and disordered, we meet people everywhere who 
are confused, Celuded, or confounded, deliberately inharmonious with 
their surroundings, <cttempting to be unleashed from a life of discipline 
to a life of anarchy; an attempt to answer these questions will be a fruitful 
source of study. We may agree with Hamlet: “The time is out of joint; 
O cursed spite.” Can anything “set it right”? 

Of the many angles of approach to the subject, the Theosophical 
approach will, perhaps, offer a rational understanding of and a solution 
to the problem. 

Theosophy — the Ancient Wisdom — is based on the findings of the 
Sages of the past; the recorded and unrecorded traditions relating to the 
facts of Life and the Laws of Nature. Inherer.t in its exposition is a dual 
approach. It is both intensely metaphysical in its search for the Source of 
Life, the anzlysis of Mature that surrounds us, the processes of Evolution 
that go back to unlimited prehistory, and intensely practical in its appli- 
cation of the laws of individual and community relationships — that is, 
from the Origins to tke ultimate Goal of Life that is covered by the First: 
Object of the Theosophical Movement, the ethics it postulates are based on 
and grow out of the -netaphysical principle through the operation of its 
Second Object. 

In its search for the Universal, the Infinite, the Timeless, and the Un- 
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conditioned Source of all existence it hypothesizes an Absolute, not in the 
sense of a transcendental Deity or a substitute for a Personal God. The 
Absolute is beyond all limited Deities. Again, it is not the Absolute that 
manifests itself producing the multiplicity of “forms and entities,” but an 
aspect of it. This aspect is the Universal Mind, the “First-born,” which 
emanates, employing the duality of Spirit and Matter — Subject and Object 
— which cannot remain in isolation. They unite at all points of manifesta- 
tion, forming the warp and the weft interweaving the web of the universe. 
It is the “bridge” that links the two and by which the Divine Ideation in the 
Divine Mind crosses over into the realms of Nature, translating itself into 
the “Laws of Nature.” Law operates in all manifestation. Law, therefore, 
is an aspect of the Absolute. 

In revealing the magnificent panorama of Time and Space (a wonder 
of which modern science is barely touching the fringes in its terms of 
“galaxies” and ‘light-years,” its pulsars and quasars), Theosophy, in 
attempting to penetrate the Infinite, the Ananta, postulates a purpose in 
manifestation; a development or “evolution” from the Logoic to the Indi- 
vidual Jivatma, wherein “Humanity” is a separate “Kingdom of Nature.” 
As expressed in the second of the Three Truths mentioned in the Idyll of 
the White Lotus, “the principle which gives life dwells in us, and without 
us. is undying and eternally beneficent, is not heard or seen or smelt, but 
is perceived by the man who desires perception.” 

In this process of evolution there is no limit to the bounds of knowl- 
edge—no limit to the capacity to learn, to think, to feel—no limit to the 
development and refinement of the senses of perception and action. In the 
words of the first of the Tthree Truths mentioned above, “The soul of man 
is immortal, and its future is the future of a thing whose growth and 
splendour have no limit.” Whatever the limitations we observe in the halt- 
ing progress of man, they are all self-created, born of Avidya and Maya, 
Ignorance and Illusion. ‘There is an inherent perfectibility of all evolving 
entities, and this rests on the individual himself. This is enunciated in the 
Third Truth, viz.: “Each man is his own absolute lawgiver, the dispenser of 
glory and gloom to himself, the decreer of his life, his reward, his punish- 
ment”? — his crown of glory or his crown of thorns. 

In its study of the evolutionary process, ‘Theosophy opens up an “‘infra- 
physical” and a*’supra-physical’”’ science, both of which lie within the purely 
physical science; all moving within the realm of “Forces,” the electric, 
magnetic, chemical, and biological on the one side, and the intellectual, 
emotional, and spiritual on the other. They affect and are affected by one 
another. This makes man pass on from the influence of general laws to a 
specialized law of psychic evolution or spiritual progress. This law is self- 
generated through the processes of our own thoughts, feelings, and actions. 
We may give it the generic name of the Law of Karma —the interaction 
and dependence of the Present on the Past and the Future on the Present. 
The distinctive human stage is marked by the increasing degree of freedom 
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of decision, choice, or will. The moulding and shaping of the future, there- 
fore, lies in our own hands. 

How does Theosophy enlighten us in this moulding of the future? Or, 
in other words, in the terms of our enquiry, how can the “entangled” man 
of today ‘disentangle’ himself? 

The answers to these questions will be found in the Third Fragment 
of The Votce of the Silence, a treasure-house of “Golden Precepts” embody- 
ing what may be termed Practical Theosophy; in which the process of self- 
transmutation is explained in terms of acquisition of the Paramitas — 
Transcendental Virtues — gateways that lead to Bodht and Prajna. It is a 
rugged path that winds uphill. “Thrice great is he who climbs to the lofty 
top.” In instructing the pupil the Teacher states: 


The Paramita heights are crossed by a still steeper path. Thou hast to fight 
thy way through portals seven, seven stronghoids held by cruel crafty powers— 
passions incarnate. 


When the Disciple is ready, when “he who the stream hath entered” ls 
able to declare: 


I see the PATII; its oot in mire, its summit lost in glorious ligh: Nirvanic. 
And now I see the ever narrowing Portals on the hard and thorny way to 
Jnana, 


then he is told: 


‘These Portals lead the aspirant across the waters on “to the other shore.” 
Each Portal hath a golden key that openeth its gate; and these keys are: 


J. Dana, the key of charity and love immortal. e 

2. SHILA, the key of Harmony in word and act, the key that counter- 
balances the cause and the effect, and leaves no further room for Karmic action. 

3. KSHANTI, patience sweet, that nought can ruffle. 

4, Vraca, indifference to pleasure and to pain, illusion conquered, truth 
alone perceived, 

5. Virya, the dauntless energy that fights its way to the supernal TRUTH, 
out of the mire of lies terrestrial. 

6. DHYANA, whose zolden gate once opened leads the Narjoi [Adept] 
toward the realm of Sat eternal and its ceaseless contemplation. 

7. Prayna, the key to which makes of a man a god, creating him a 
Bodhisattva, son of the Dhyanis. 


e 

These Paramitas form themselves into four groups, affecting the “polarities” 
of man, within which he becomes “entangled.” They combine into three 
pairs, and one standing alone; thus: 


1. Dane: Charity — Love 

7. Prajna: Wisdom born of knowledge 

2. Shila: Harmony — Tranquillity — Equity 

6. Dhyana: Contemplation — concentratec Meditation 
3. Kshanti: Peacefulness — Patience 

5. Virya: Dauntless energy — Courage 
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4. Viraga: Indifference to pleasure and pain — Illusion conquered. 
It is in this order that the Paramitas work upon the entangled man who 
is attempting to free himself from the “polarities” within the bounds of 
which his life shuttles back and forth, in life and even through incarnations 
of lives, thereby making clear the purpose of evolution, simultaneously 
instructing the “seeker” in how to conquer the illusions that dominate his 
life and remove the veils of superficial appearances and events of secondary 
importance that control and guide his current Karma. 

Let us examine how these Paramitas influence the modern man. 

(A) Modern man is dominated by Kama — desire and passion, a love 
that is selfish and lust; an attachment to family, wealth, possession, and 
position based on purely selfish and egoistic motives. 

Kama is transmuted by 

(1) Dana, not in its lower form of charity, a negative aspect, but in its 
positive aspect of employing possession, wealth, position, love in a manner 
that is impersonal and universal towards a true socialistic ideal of the 
physical, mental, and moral well-being of humanity. It is the spirit that 
underlies Vinoba Bhave’s Bhudan movement (as distinct from its practice) . 
It is the spirit in which we come to realize that we own nothing — that 
everything we hold is in trust, to the extent that even our bodies have been 
loaned to us by the lower kingdoms of nature, enjoining a Dharma or duty 
to maintain and improve them and to employ them for the benefit of others. 
It is the spirit that leads and lends itself to self-sacrifice in its highest and 
truest form. It is the spirit that leads the aspirant to tread the “Buddha 
Path” of Compassion. This spirit of Dana is complemented by 

(ii) Prajna — Compassionate Wisdom — the wisdom that is born of 
right knowledge, the wisdom “which makes of a man a god,” thereby 
enjoining a Dharma or duty to think and act in terms of Universality; in 
an attitude centred in Unity and radiating outwards to the circumference in 
a manner that is supremely impersonal, to the needs of others. 

Thus Kama is transmuted to Buddht, selfishness to altruism, “the man 
of property” and possessions (physical and intellectual) to the “superman” 
of Compassionate Wisdom. 

(B) Modern man is dominated by Krodha — hatred that is born of 
conflict; a factor, very strongly and vividly in evidence today the world 
over, a predominant symptom of the universal malaise that envenoms 
human relationships from the basic family level to the international sphere. 
The antipathies, the animosities, and the bitterness between man and man 
grow out of the confused and chaotic mind of the individual clenched 
within the opposing forces of the innumerable conflicts that surround him. 
He has failed to see how he has to act within the field of Nature’s inexorable 
laws with concord and co-operation and not in a spirit of discord and 
resistance. He has particularly to understand the working of the laws of 
cyclic change, of Karma, of Reincarnation. 

Krodha is transmuted by 

(i) Shila— the essence of harmony in speech, action, and relationships. 
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Basically it is the principle that implies a process of equilibrating taat 
which has been disturbed or unbalanced; the process that involves the werk- 
ing of cause and effect. It is the substratum on which the deep and far- 
reaching law of Karma works. It is the transcendental principle that 
achieves the ultimete harmony and restores equilibrium cnce again throrgh 
time and change once it is set in motion by an act of disccrd or disharmony. 
Its action is on all planes of existence, visinle and invisible, affecting both 
ourselves and othe-s. Hence, it is a virtue that demands very careful atten- 
tion and understanding. This spirit of Shila is complemented by 

(ii) Dhyana —contemplation. It is also called the “Bodhi Portal” 
in The Voice of tae Silence, where it is very poetically compared to “an 
alabaster vase, whi:e and transparent; within there burns a steady goldan 
fire, the flame of Prajna that radiates from Atma.” “Thou art that vase.” It 
is the principle that activates the Higher Mind, opening the realm of Truth 
Eternal. Ic is the principle that is employed by the seeker to rouse his latent 
faculties and perfec: the manifested qualities of the head, -he heart, and the 
physical body; leading the pilgrim soul who has so far travelled on the pazh 
of seeing and hearing to the light of Knowledge, where he sees the All in zll 
and feels the All within — in other words, the process whereby he puts hirn- 
self in tune with the Universal Mind. 

Thus Krodha 13 transmuted by the application of universal laws to the 
daily life of usefulness and service. 

(C) Modern man is dominated by Moha — illusion that is born of 
ignorance or avidya. We are all seeking the Truth, and find it so elusive. 
It is difficult to discover the Truth and far more so to hold it. It is like tke 
fabulous and inaccess-ble El Dorado: we are constantly expecting to come 
soon to some consp:cuous hilltop, a little way further, and descry against 
the setting sun its lofty spires, only to find ourselves deluded once again. 
The reality of Truth “ies not in its discovery but in its quest. Therein also 
lies its joy. To employ the words of R. L. Stevenson, from whom the above 
image has been borrowed: “Little do ve know your own. blessedness; far 
to travel hopefully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true success is t> 
labour.” 

Moha is transmuted by 

(i) Kshanti—the essence of tranquillity, quietude, and peace; des 
cribed as “the gate o? fortitude and patience.” Basically it is a principle that 
gives power over evil influences and destroys the fear of evil influences. I: 
gives courage to the <eeble and vacillating hezrt of the aspirant. For he who 
possesses the key to this portal of Kshanti will meet all :emptations and 
pitfalls with confidence born of a gentle and persistent will. Freed from fea? 
and terror, the Pilgrim Soul with “the light of daring, burning in the heart” 
will ascend to the mountain-top — the object of his aspirations. This 
transcendental virtue symbolizes the victory of the Higher over the Lower 
Self in the great and final war, when the pilgrim is able to say, “I have 
renounced chis passing frame; I have destroyed the cause: the shadows cast 
can, as effects, no longer be.” This spirit of Kshanti is complemented by 
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(ii) Virya—the true warrior spirit, dauntless and unruffled, pur- 
posive and one-pointed, aspiring to a final victory. A spirit so well described 
in this image: 

the fearless warrior, his precious life-blood oozing from his wide and gaping 


wounds, will still attack the foe, drive him from out his stronghold, vanquish 
him, ere he himself expire. 


It is the inner strength and power to fight and face all opposition with full 
knowledge and purity of heart. For two dangers waylay the Vira and mar 
his work. One is pride and the other, illusion. Satisfaction at the thought 
of achievement is like a breach in the strong walls of his fortification that 
protects his Higher or Thinking Self, making him once again vulnerable 
to the attacks of Mara and the “fierce rush of battling waves” of Maya's 
Ocean. And so with dauntless courage and fixity of mind the warrior- 
pilgrim must pursue the truth, or else, his 


Mind-Soul will become as a mad elephant, that rages in the jungle. 
Mistaking forest trees for living foes, he perishes in his attempts to kill the 
ever-shifting shadows dancing on the wall of sunlit rocks. 


He must beware of change — the “shifting shadows” on the rocks — they are 
his greatest foes, which will throw him back, out of the Path, “deep into 
viscous swamps of doubt.” He is urged to “fight on and to the charge return 
again, and yet again” till he chases all his foes away — “ambition, anger, 
hatred, e’en to the shadow of desire.” Failure should not daunt him or make 
him despair; for “each failure is success, and each sincere attempt wins its 
reward in time.” ° 

Thus he is to cross beyond Moka to supernal Truth, where ignorance 
and falsehood cease to exist, where doubt and fear can no more assail the 
aspiring Pilgrim Soul. 

(D) Modern man is dominated by Lobha — covetousness and avarice 
born of “possessions”; an insatiable greed that leads to rapacity and an 
“over-vaulting ambition” to possess more and more. It is an unappeasable 
hunger. Jealous of the possessions of others, it brooks no restraint nor finds 
limits to his acquisitions, by means however unethical and foul. Dissatisfied 
with the present state, it seeks constantly, and strives unremittingly, for a 
future of affluence and satiety which, unhappily, recedes or extends as he 
seems to approach the goal. The goal of lobha grows and extends indefinitely 
and is never attained. 

` Lobha is transmuted by the single virtue of 

Viraga — that attitude of sublime indifference to the play of “the 
opposites,” the entanglements of life through which man is bound in the 
enmeshing samskaras; shuttling between pain and pleasure, sufferings and 
enjoyments, man is constantly endeavouring to free himself from their 
bondage. Rightly has this “middle portal” of Viraga been called “the gate 
of Woe, with its ten thousand snares.” It is also called the “Gate of Balance” 
— the balancing pivot to the three pairs already referred to above. Viraga 
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is the ‘I[ranscenden: Virtue that neutralizes the “pairs of cpposites.” To 
cross this Portal something more than “indifference” is required. Perhaps 
a better word would be “equanimity” or ‘“equal-mindecness” to zhe 
opposites; where the opposites of pleasure and pain, honour and dishonour, 
poverty and riches, admiration and criticism, are conquered in the Light 
of ‘Truth in the realization that they are, in themselves, impermanent and 
ephemeral. It is a stern and exacting virtue, in which both the mind and 
the perceptions are to be completely liberated from their attachments. Tais 
is made possible by following the direction ziven to the aspirant: 


Thou hast to saturate thyself with pure Alaya [the Universal Soul], become 
as one With Nature’s Soul-Thought. At one with it thou art invincible; in 


separation, thou bezomest the playground cf Samvritti, origin of all the 
world’s delusions. 


Thus Lobha is transmuted to a state of balanced equanimity, wheze 
the lower mind works in a harmonious union with the Higher Mini, 
realizing the verities of life, free from all false conceptions (samvritit:. 
This is the unmistakable hall-mark of the truly “disentangled” man. 

A very instructive correspondence or confirmation can be obtained 
from one of the obscure Tantra Shastras which refer to two secret or esoter-c 
chakras that lie between the Ajna (the brow chakra) and the Sahasrara (the 
crown chakra). They are called the Manasa-chakra and the Soma-chakra 
respectively. The latter, the Soma-chakra, is described as a lotus of sixteea 
petals; each petal is given a distinctive name which enumerates the qualities 
of the “disentangled’’ man. In its totality it gives a perfect analysis or 
picture of the integrated personality. They are: kripa (compassion) , mriduta 

gentleness or tenderness), dhairya (steadiness or fortitude), vatragya (noir 
attachment), dhrite (firmness), sampat (spiz:tual or divine endowment), 
hasya (cheerfulness), romancha (rapture or ecstasy), vinaya (sense of pro 
priety or decency), dhvana (attentiveness), susthirata (perfect steadiness o7 
fixity), gambhirya (gravity or seriousness), wdyama (industriousness) . 
akshobha (freedom frcm agitation) , audarya (generosity or magnanimity) 
chagrata (cne-pointed-ness) . 

He, then, who is endowed with these qualities of character is in truth 
the “disentengled” man. 

J. B. DORAB 


But the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one born among 
you, and thou shalt love him as thyself... 
—Old Testament 


K. E. PARTHASARATHY 
The Philosophical Bases of Bhakti 


[Shri K. E. Parthasarathy is well known to our readers. We print below the first 
part of his long survey of the philosophical roots of Bhakti, as a discipline 
and as an inner experience.—ED.] 


I 


Bhakti or devotion has had a continuous history in India from the time of 
the Rigveda to the present day. It is a devout expression of love for the 
Absolute. The discovery of the Absolute beyond all forms and forces is a 
revelatory experience. The Vedic Rishis or seers were the first to devote 
themselves to this revelation. They had spiritual intuition and were able 
to discern the eternal truths by rising spiritually to the plane of the Supreme. 
Their utterances were based on integral vision through a continuous ex- 
perience of radiant life and power (sada pashyanti surayah). Therefore, 
the mantras embodied in the Vedas reveal their intense love for, and 
shraddha or faith in, God, to whom they surrendered themselves and from 
whom they derived everything. They also shared their spiritual truths with 
the vast masses around. No wonder, therefore, the Vedas call them “‘world- 
builders,” Bhutakrits (Atharva Veda, vi. 133.4). They built so strongly that 
their spiritual edifice has remained unimpaired these thousands of years. 

The Upanishads, which came into existence thereafter, laid the utmost 
emphasis on the realization of the Divine within and the individual soul’s 
relation to It. They have prescribed three stages in the growth of the divine 
consciousness: shravana or listening; manana or reflection; and nididhyasana 
or contemplative meditation. Such meditation is spiritualized Bhakti and 
is a developed process. According to the Upanishads, the Absolute and 
God are one. It is called Brahman to emphasize Its transcendence of the 
finite, Its unknowability, and Its all-comprehensiveness. It is called Ishwara 
to emphasize the personal-relationship aspect necessary for devotion. Yet 
the two are one. The Absolute is both personal and impersonal. The 
Upanishads consider the highest form of bhakti to be spiritual meditation 
on the Absolute; next in rank is the passionate devotion to the immanent 
Lord; lowest of all is the worship of the Vedic devas and deities. 

The Jitha8as and the Puranas, which came into existence after the 
Upanishadic period, made available knowledge of the wonderful nature of 
God to the masses. They not only interpreted the Vedas in concrete terms 
but also paved the way for a wide field of bhakti, illustrating the value and 
practice of bhakti with anecdotes from real life. People were made to feel 
that God was not afar but quite near to them, accessible to those who 
followed the path of Dharma and were willing to sacrifice and surrender 
everything to Him. 

The Bhagavad-Gita played and continues to play a vital role in the 
evolution and propagation of bhakti. Lord Krishna has unequivocally laid 
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down that the way to Him is undeviating devotion — bakta tvananyaya 
shakyam. In his own words, it is the rajayoga, raja-vidya, raja-guhyam 
(sovereign yoga, sovereign science, and sovereign secret). Bhakti according 
to the Gita is to believe in God, to love Him, to be devoted to Him, and 
to enter into Him. It is devotion, exclusive of selfishness or self-interest of 
any kind. It is its own reward. Every act is to be dedicated to Him. It 
increases with the growth of knowledge of the Divine through the practice 
of His presence. Again the Lord says: “The Supreme can be attained only 
through exclusive devotion” (vi. 22). “By devotion he comes to under- 
stand me—who I am and what my great attridutes are. Having thus under- 
stood me, he then en:ers into me” (xvu. 55). Bhakti is a special form of 
knowledge characterized by unsurpassed love, in which there is no expecta- 
tion of any reward oczher than itself. 

The Lord insists that the whole world should be lcokea upon as a 
supreme manifestation of God. One should regulate his conduct in such 
a manner as to make it expressive of the divine in man. The Gita recognizes 
that God can be approached and worshipped through any of His aspects. 
“Whoever with true devotion worships any deity, in him I deepen that 
devotion and he ultimately reaches me” (vu. 21). “Even those who 
worship other deities with faith worship me” (rx. 23). In the words of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan, 


this tolerant spirit has made Hinduism a synthesis of different k:nds of worship 
and exper-ence, an atrnosphere unifying many cults and creeds, a system of 
thought or a spiritual culture based on the fact that the one truth has many 
sides, 


Lord Krishna has laid 2 foundation for ohakiw that can be adopted by all. 

A voluminous literature on bhakti continued to be produced. There 
has been no period during which such literature did not exist or exponents 
of bhakti to enlighten the masses were absent. But any reference to 
literature or. bhakti will be incomplete without a mention of the Bhakti 
Sutras of the Rishis Narada and Shandilya. Both have dealt comprehen- 
sively with the philosophical aspects of bhakti. Though each of the yogas 
— Karma, Jnana, Dhyara, and Bhakti will attract to itself the excellences 
of others, the greatness of Narada’s Bhakti Sutras lies in their unwavering 
affirmation of the truth that bhakti itself is the fruit of all other yogas. It 
is premarupa (of the nature of supreme love}. It leads tb perfection. 


One can well realize the full force of the following sutras of Narada: 


Love is immortal, atta:ning which man becomes perfect, becomes immortal, 
becomes satisfied and oktaining which he cesires nothing, grieves act, hates 
not, does not delight in sensuous objects, makes no effort for selfish ends, 
knowing which he becomes intoxicated with joy, becomes transfixed and 
rejoices in the Self. 


According to Shandilya, devotion is supreme love to the Ultimate. Love 
is the unbroken feeling of the Universal in one’s own self. It is intense 
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attachment (anurakti) to the Lord. Anurakti arises after one attains 
knowledge of Divine attributes such as omniscience, omnipotence, omni- 
presence. Devotion strengthened by divine knowledge becomes pure and. 
strong. As the Chandogya Upanishad says, divine consciousness 1s necessary 
for final liberation: “Verily all this is Brahman; Brahman should be 
realized. Brahman is the Self in the heart. He who has devotion verily 
reaches Him” (11. 14. 14). Attachment involves simultaneous detachment 
from the objects of the world. The prayer to God should always be: “May 
such love as, in the case of the worldly man, flows ceaselessly outward to the 
objects of this world, flow ceaselessly to Thee in my heart” (Vishnu Purana, 
i. 19.20 

The relationship sought for by a soul is either one of love or Brahma- 
bhava, losing oneself in Him even as a drop of water or rivers in the ocean 
or as sugar in water. The relationship is of manifold nature in view of the 
multi-dimensional nature of God. It involves the sentiments of awe, fear, 
holiness, and dependence. He may have been experienced as a Personality, 
in which case the relationship becomes one with a father, mother, son, 
teacher, and so on. He is also enjoyed as a luminous power and intelligence, 
infinite and incomparable, and as the Self of all things in the cosmos. 

The soul is metaphysically part and parcel of Brahman. Psychically, 
it reveals its utter dependence on God. Vitally, it displays an irrepressible 
yearning for the fullest experience of God. Aesthetically, it seeks its enjoy- 
ment of beauty in God. According to Vedantic aesthetics, the Reality is 
essentially beautiful and blissful. The Upanishads define Brahman as In- 
finite Beauty free from any blemishes. Brahman exists as Absolute Beauty 
and derives delight frome the art of transforming the world of cit and acit 
into the likeness of His own Beauty. In other words, the Lord of Beauty 
shines for ever, creates forms of beauty, plays with them, and finally becomes 
one with them. “As the flowing rivers disappear in the sea, losing their 
name and form, the wise freed from name and fame, goes to the Divine 
Who is beyond all” (Mundaka Upanishad, 111. 28 and Prashna Upanishad, 
vi. 5). The highest state is a state of rapture and ecstasy, a condition of 
Ananda or bliss. According to the Taittiriya Upanishad, such Ananda is 
incalculable and inexpressible. Morally, the soul looks upon God as the 
embodiment of supreme Dharma. 

God is the alpha and omega of everything in the cosmos. He embodies 
supreme artha, kama, dharma, and moksha and is not merely a giver of these. 
His attributes are endless. The ancient seers discovered these truths by 
their many vidyas or sciences of realization. The Upanishads speak of 
thirty-two vidyas such as Sad Vidya, Bhuma Vidya, Antaryami Vidya, etc. 
Though each of them has its own specific character determined by its 
subject-matter, the ultimate goal is the same, viz. the attainment of 
Brahman. The Vedantic texts have affirmed the truth of the unity of the 
Vidyas on account of the non-difference of the result. As Brahman is the 
identical subject of all meditations, meditation on one quality of Brahman 
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implies meditation on others also. But each is complete in itself and has as 
its aim the attainment of Brahman. 

Devotion to God admits of different attitudes or bhavas, and they vary 
according to one’s temperament and capacity. The popular bhavas are 
dasya bhava (master and servant), vatsalya bheva (parent and child relation- 
ship), madhurya bhava (lover and the beloved). 

Aesthetical approaches are adopted to enjoy the rapture of the Divine 
nature. Though there are said to be nine rasas (aesthetic sentiments), th 
bhakti school holds that for devotion to Goa the sentiments suitable and 
desirable are Adbhuta, Vaisalya, Shanta, and Madhurya. God is wonderful 
beauty, transcendent in His attractiveness. He is all love for His children. 
He grants the Ultimate Peace and Freedom. He is eminently the object ož 
adoration and love. In fact, bhakti is itself a rasa par excellence anc 
transcends all other rasas. Brahman is itself “Rasa personified” says the 
Tatttirtya Upanishad. 

The mind, which is our worst enemy when left to itself, is our most 
precious helpmate when tutored and regulated. “The mind is the cause for 
both the bondage and emancipation of man.” The use of bhakti consists 
in making the mind give up its low and blind attachment to the objects of 
the senses, for the sake of the Father of Love end the Source of all things, 
It is the easiest, the most natural and, at the same time, the best means for 
inducing the mind to turn away from appearances and find its final refuge 
and goal in Him. In short, bhakti can be an effective controller of the mind. 
This is a truth expounded by seers out of inner experience, and is dwelt on 
in the outpourings of their hearts. 


* K. E. PARTHASARATHY 
(To be concluded) 


It is the test of greatness in a man that he should be able to see greatness 
in others, and give them ungrudging credit for it. That is not to say that 
great men are above criticism. But, there is criticism and—criticism. 
Criticism can be dignified or petty, informed and understanding or 
ignorant and prejudiced, fair-minded or malicious. We must recognize 
worth generously where we find it, and take care that our criticism is not 
small-minded depreciation masquerading under the guise of profound 
intellectual probing. 

By our criticism we do no harm to great men, who do not hear our 
eulogies, and care little for our depreciation, but we cloud our powers of 
perception, and thus, little by little, stunt our mental stature. 

JOHN RU3KIN 


S. C. THAKUR 
Science and Ethics 


[Dr. Sivesh Chandra Thakur, M.A., PH.D., was born in the State of Bihar, and 
at Patna College took First Class Honours and a First Class M.A. in philo- 
sophy. In 1963 he was awarded a Commonwealth Scholarship for higher 
studies in philosophy. and studied in Britain at the University of Durham, 
where he gained his PH.D., and at Oxford, where he was awarded a Diploma 
in the History and Philosophy of Science. 

He has travelled widely and has taught philosophy at the Universities of 
Patna, Ranchi, and Durham and at the Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand, and is now Senior Lecturer in Philosophy at the University 
of Auckland, New Zealand. He is the author of Christian and Hindu Ethics 
(1969).—Ep.] 


in a short article like this it is quite Impossible to deal adequately with all 
the many issues relevant to a full discussion of the exact relationship be- 
tween science and ethics. The best I can hope to do is to sketch an outline 
of what I consider the correct perspective in the matter. Before attempting 
that, however, it may be desirable to briefly examine and, if possible, refute 
certain views of this relationship which are fairly widely held but, in my 
opinion, patently misconceived. 

Perhaps the most pervasive of these erroneous opinions is the one that 
springs from a faulty but traditionally respectable notion of a rather rigid 
separation between “facts” and “values.” It insists that science and ethics 
are two utterly independent, sovereign areas of discourse; for, while science 
is descriptive, morality (and, by implication, ethics or moral philosophy) is 
normative. Proponents of this view claim that, since science is concerned 
with what “is” and ethics with what “ought to be,” they cannot possibly 
have much in common. Consequently, progress in one can have little, if 
any, bearing on the other. 

I feel somewhat unhappy about this sort of approach mainly, though 
not entirely, because of its tendency to divide the world into neat little 
categories which are somehow supposed to be clearly and sharply demar- 
cated. The world of experience, I think, is much too complex to be grasped 
in such simple terms. It is permissible, indeed even heuristically desirable, 
to distinguish ° (under appropriate conditions) between facts and values, 
“descriptions” and “evaluations.” But to give the impression, as some do, 
that the manifold of experience snugly fits either one or the other of these 
pigeon-holes is in my opinion to harbour a dogma. For whatever the validity 
of this distinction in principle, in practice it is often impossible to put clean 
labels on the data of experience. Elucidation of this point will take much 
more space than I have at my disposal. So even at the risk of oversimplifica- 
tion, I shall let just one illustration express what I have in mind. 

What we learn to call “facts” are supposed to be pure “descriptions” 
of determinate segments of the universe, while what we call “values” are 
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regarded as “evaluations”, expressions of attitudes, if you like. Now, suppose 
we are recording ou` various responses to, say, a bar of chocolate. We might 
say the following sorts of things: “It’s three inches long”; “It’s brown”; “It’s 
sweet”; “It’s lovely.’ It will generally be said that the first two are descrip- 
tions whereas the las: is an evaluation. How about the third? Isn’t it a bit of 
both? To put the matter somewhat differently, why must we sav that while 
“length,” “brownness,’” and perhaps “sweetness,” designate actual properties 
of the chocolate, “loveliness” does not? Since all four utterances seem to be 
picked out from a fairly continuous gradacion—ranging from the more 
objective te the more subjective—it would seem that the middle-range ones 
would combine reatuzes of both descripticn and evaluation. This is why I said 
that those who make a sharp distinction between facts and values, and so bet- 
ween the “realm of fact” and the “realm of value,” must be giving a rather 
simplistic account of the universe. This is one reason why I cannot accept the 
suggestion of complete independence between science and ethics. But this is 
not my only reason. Towards the end of the article J intend to make certain 
comments designed tc show that the two in fact influence each other. 

These crusaders for sovereignty, however, are not the orly sort of 
people who can be suid to misunderstand the nature of the relationship 
between science and ezhics. The field includes those also who, while heartily 
agreeing that the relacionship is not one of incependence, would go on to 
state or imply wittingly or unwittingly that of the two science is somehow 
more basic or fundamental. For in their opinion even the possibility or 
impossibility of moral:ty and ethics is determined by science. I am referring 
to those enthusiasts of science who bring in various “scientific findings” to 
demonstrate whether man has or has not freedoth of the will, a necessary 
condition of voluntary action and hence of morality. Among these I have 
called the “enthusiasts of science” are two different groups of people holding 
quite contrary views on the same substantive issue. 

Firstly, there are those who believe that 3cience, with its successful 
demonstration of a thcroughgoing determinism, makes freedom an illusion 
and hence ethics an impossibility. This sort of view springs, I think, from a 
failure to judge the siznificance and relevance of the purported evidence 
to the stated conclusion. Here are some consicerations which I hope will 
show that such a view is indefensible. 

To start with, Newtonian physics, which may perhaps be szid to be 
deterministic in some sense of the term, has already been superseded by 
Relativity and Quantun theories; and the latter can hardly be said to be 
deterministic in any bit a pedantic sense of the term. Besides, even if we 
assume that some degree of determinism has been proved to be a fact in the 
physical realm, it is doubtful if this so-called Ceterminism extends to all, 
or even most, biological and psychological phenasmena. The case for deter- 
minism, it seems to me, derives at least some of its support from a com- 
mitment to a specific view of the nature of scientific laws. I mean the view 
that they describe the world; that is, the regularities expressed by them do 
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actually characterize the world. It is important to remember, however, that 
a number of scientists and philosophers do not agree with this. In their 
opinion scientific laws are “fictions,” or human constructions designed to 
serve as convenient instruments for prediction. If this latter view is even 
partly correct, then scientific laws cannot be said to “reveal” how the world 
is constituted. They may, on the contrary, only show in what fashion th 

human mind wishes to see the world determined. i 

The other group I spoke of consists of those who, on a rather superficial 
understanding of Quantum physics, conclude that there is complete indeter- 
minism in the world and, therefore, the freedom of the will is a fact. ‘These 
saviours of human freedom, however, are, to my mind, at least as far off 
the mark as those pessimists who fear that the freedom of the will is a 
mirage. 

This rather popular myth about the indeterminism proved by modern 
science unfortunately owes not a little to Sir Arthur Eddington. What is 
interesting, however, is that though Eddington did, in some of his popular 
works, propagate this notion, in his more serious works he gives a very 
different impression. The fact is that the indeterminism allegedly supported 
by Quantum theory, if it is at all true, applies only to “micro’’-structures 
but has no appreciable bearing on “macro’’-structures. Heisenberg’s 
“Uncertainty” principle notwithstanding, the degree of predictability 
obtainable about the behaviour of what the ordinary man recognizes as 
“things” is sufficient to let us behave as if there were a strict determinism 
on the practical plane. 

Now, if it is possible to marshall “scientific facts” to support the claims 
of both determinism and ifideterminism, as has been done by one or another 
set of people, the least that would seem to follow is that these “facts” pro- 
vide quite inconclusive, if any, evidence for either position. Indeed, per- 
sonally, I would agree with those who take the view that this evidence is 
irrelevant to the issue of the freedom of the will. For one thing, the freedom 
of the will is in an important sense an elementary datum of experience 
which neither needs support nor can stand refutation from science. I must 
confess, though, that it is possible to interpret “science” in such a way that 
to claim “Only science can tell us whether we have freedom of the will” 
becomes an analytic truth. This can be done by defining “science” so 
broadly that whatever it is that can be said to settle the issue will only be 
regarded as “scientific.” In that case, however. the claim would become a 
tautology, and hence would cease to be either significant or interesting. I 
take it that the two positions we have examined above are not meant to be 
such trivial claims. 

It should have been obvious that the opposing views in question are 
based on one or another of the laws and theories of physics. Whichever of 
these theories is true, is true of what we call “physical phenomena,” while 
the “operations of the will,” whatever the term might mean, are regarded 
as “mental.” Consequently, whether it is determinism or indeterminism 
that is demonstrated by science to be true of the physical world, it can 
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have absolutely no bearing on the question of the freedom of the will, 
unless it is first shown that “mental energy” is the same as “physical energy” 
and that transformation of the one into the other is possible. And returning 
a verdict on this latter issue is taking sides in a philosophical controversy, 
not doing science. I hope this will be deemed sufficient to substantiate my 
thesis that the determinism or indeterminism allegedly demonstrated by 
science is quite irrelevant to freedom in the context of ethics, and hence 
the claims of those who, for one reason or another, wish to assign science 
some sort of priority over ethics must be somehow misguided. 

To my mind, science and ethics bear upon and involve each other 
rather intimately. Neither has complete sovereignty; nor can there be any 
question of one being prior to the other. In what follows I shall put forward 
some considerations in support of my claim of mutual involvement be- 
tween science and ethics. First, let us see how science impinges on morality 
and ethics. 

l. Even if we concede that “descriptive science” and “normative 
ethics” refer to generally separate realms, it has to be realized that ethics, 
however normative, has to be rooted in some sort of facts. Otherwise 
moral precepts and values will be entirely arbitrary conventions. 
Moral advice and moral philosophy, if they are not to be empty platitudes, 
must be grounded to some degree in contemporary scientific knowledge 
of man’s nature, needs, urges, and capacities, and thus in psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and the other “sciences of man.” 

2. ‘The success of science and scientific method often makes the 
moral philosopher wonder whether the former should not, or could not, 
be adopted as the model for ethics. Many conteurporary moral philosophers 
have asserted that moral issues and disagreements can be settled by the 
application of “games theory’; and Lady Wootten, and others, have dreamed 
of a “scientiāc morality.” 

3. It will perhaps be readily admitted that many of the moral prob- 
lems of an age spring from what the scienze of the day proclaims as 
possible. The successful discovery of various kinds of contraceptives, for 
example, has raised moral issues which have increasingly exercised the 
minds of thoughtful people, the Pope, and the philosopher. The successful 
performance of heart and lung transplants and the distinct possibility of 
brain transplants in the future have created serious moral problems regard- 
ing responsibility, reward, and punishment. 

But then this is only one side of the coin. Value considerations, more 
especially moral ones, enter into science, too. 

l. Science, however factual and descriptive, has to have its meta- 
scientific norms, its “practical a priori” which themselves cannot be factual. 
The practice of science presupposes a community of scientists whe have all 
agreed to abide by certain norms of conduct. Take away these norms, and 
there is left neither a community of scientists nor much of what is called 
scientific ““‘me-hod.” 

2. There are philosophers of science who claim, and rightly, I be- 
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lieve, that there is a sense in which the scientist could be said to be making 
an outright “value judgement.” If it is conceded that confirming instances, 
however numerous, can never, in principle, prove a hypothesis or generaliza- 
tion to be true, then the scientist cannot, except by making a value judge- 
ment, ever decide how much favourable evidence is “sufficient” to enable 
a hypothesis to attain the rank of a scientific law, or even of a “well-con- 
firmed” generalization. 

3. Just as the science of the day creates issues for the moral philosopher, 
people’s moral attitudes and principles often open up new areas of scientific 
investigation and research. Much, though not all, of contemporary scientific 
research is governed by a generation’s conception of the desirable. To take 
just one example, once the immense destructive power of nuclear energy 
had been demonstrated in Hiroshima, sane people all over the world, in 
their concern about the very real threat of the human race annihilating 
itself, demanded that we either stop producing nuclear energy altogether 
or else find constructive uses for it. This outcry was largely responsible 
for investigations into peaceful uses of atomic energy, a subject which is 
occupying the minds of some of the foremost of the world’s nuclear scientists. 

Much more can be said on the subject, but I hope I have already shown 
that the trafic between science and ethics is far from being one-way. After 
all, they are both human disciplines, one by and large determining the 
means and the other the ends of human action and endeavour. It is absurd 
to imagine that the two can be utterly independent. Only a half-witted 
scientist or moral philosopher would think that he can carry on his enter- 
prise without due regard for the other’s.* 

° S. C. THAKUR 


Real love always has as its foundation renunciation of individual happiness, 
and the affection towards all men which arises therefrom. Only upon this 
universal affection can spring up genuine love for certain people—one’s own 
relatives or strangers. And such love alone gives the true bliss of life, and 


solves the apparent contradictions of the animal and the rational conscious- 
ness. 


7 : —TOLSTOY 


* Those interested in more detailed treatment of some of the points I have made may find 
this short reading list helpful: 


1 Waris Moore: “The Language of Values,” in The La P l Sad : 
New York, 1957 guag 1 1¢ Language of Value, Ray LErLEY Yed). 


2 Jonn Rawis: “Outlines of a Decision Procedure for Ethics,” in Ethics, THOMSON and DWORKIN 
(eds.) , Harper and Row, 1965 
3 Prp FRANK: Philosophy of Science, Prentice Hall, 1962, Ch. 10 


4 RicHiRD RUDNER: “Value Judgements in Scientific Validation,” in The Struct i 
Thought, MADDEN (ed.), doe 1960, Ch. 7 , ructure of Scientific 


M. S. ALI BAIG 
Beauty 


[We are glad to welcome to our pages Dr. M Safdar Ali Baig, M.A., PH.D., 
Reader, Osmania University. He provides an instructive survey of what the 
great Greek and Sufi writers and mystics have said about the subtler aspects 
of beauty.—Ep.| 


BEAUTY pervades the material world. Every particle of the universe ts 
glimmering with its own beauty and splendour. Flowers and trees, colourful 
scenes, birds with their melodies, shy springs, rearing waterfalls, perplexing 
mountains and jungles, glittering stars, bewitching moonlight, and, above 
all, bewildering beauty in human form are ever-present sources of wonde? 
and inspiration to every perceiving soul. 

Beauty is a source of happiness; it consoles the human soul, illuminates 
the heart, and eclipses afflictions. It stimulates anc inspires one to break dowr. 
mountains if they are obstacles in the way, to cross oceans, to leap intc 
flames, to ascend the Cross. 

Plato says that bezuty conquers the soul. Truth, beauty, and goodness 
according to him are interrelated and essential elements of reality.1 Aristotle 
holds that the essential marks of beauty are order, symmetry, and limitation. 
Ruskin ma:ntains that any material object which gives pleasure by the 
thought of its outward qualities, without any definite exertion of the 
intellect, is beautiful.? 

Plotinus (a.p. 204-70) , the founder of Neoplatonism, argues that beauty 
is found, nct only in visible objects, but also in tnvisible things. It is con- 
cealed in sweet music, musical arrangement of words, in noble conduct, in 
virtue, in pursuits of the intellect, in lofty spirit, righteousness, purity, 
courage, and modesty. All these are beautiful and can be called beauty of the 
soul.’ 

According to him beauty attracts, pleases, end stirs the soul whereas 
ugliness repels it. The soul shrinks from, resents, and turns away from 
ugliness. Now the question is, What is ugliness? Plotinus says all that is 
unreasonable, or has no ideal pattern or form, or is against Divinity is ugly. 
An ugly soul is dissoluce and unrighteous, full of lusts, torn by internal 
discords, beset by the fears of its cowardice and the envies pf its pettiness, 
thinking only of the perishable and the base, perverse in all its impulses, 
and desirous of unlawful pleasure and downtrodden by its own low think- 
ing. Ugliness exists in evil and ignorance.‘ 

The great Sufi and thinker Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali (A.D. 
1059-1111) points out that common people who do not cross the limitations 


1 The Dialogues of Plato, trs. B. Jowett, Vol. 1, p. 55 

2S. ALEXANDER: Beauty and Other Forms of Value, pp. 21-22 
3 The Enneads (London), pp. 56-57, 60 

4Ibid., pp. 57-53, 60-61 
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of the senses think that beauty depends only on correct proportion, form, 
and shape, and appropriate colours and dimensions, because, generally 
people are enchanted by the beauty which can be perceived by the eye. The 
thing which is not visible, does not have any particular colour or shape, 
is not beautiful for them. Neither do they draw any pleasure from 
it nor admire and love it. But this, according to him, is not correct, 
because beauty does not depend on proportion, colour, or shape; it depends 
on the perfection which a thing carries in itself or at least is possible for it. 
When all possible perfections are found in it, it can be called beautiful. 
Beauty can be determined by the increase or decrease in perfection.” 

According to the idealistic school beauty does not lie in the sensible 
object but comes trom the ideal world. Immanuel Kant (a‘p. 1724-1804) 
maintains that beauty is subjective. It is a construction of the contemplative 
imagination, and that is beautiful which pleases without satisfying any 
practical interest. Hegel believes that beauty is the presentation of 
reality in sensuous form. According to David Hume (a.D. 1711-76) 
beauty is not a quality of the things themselves; it exists only in the con- 
templative mind. Coleridge defines beauty as the subjection of matter to 
spirit so as to be transformed into a symbol, in and through which the 
spirit reveals itself. Alexander says, “Nature is beautiful only if we see it 
with the artist’s eye.”® According to Vedantic aesthetics the reality is essen- 
tially beautiful and blissful. 

But what is beauty? Great intellectuals have endeavoured to know its 
reality. Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib (A.D. 1797-1869), the great poet of 
Persian and Urdu and an exponent of sufism, says that with all the power 
of imagination and visioneman cannot grasp the reality of beauty. 


Hanuz mahramti-e husn ko tarasta hun 
kare hai har bun-e mu kam chashm-e bina ka 
(Beauty still eludes my apprehension, 


Though all the roots of my hair have turned into eyes 
to behold it.) 7 


Plato argues that corporeal beauty serves as a step, to go forward from 
one to two and from two to all fair forms, and from fair forms to fair 
actions. and from fair actions to fair notions, until, from fair notions, one 
arrives at the notion of Absolute Beauty; a Beauty which is eternal, with- 
out a beginning, and without an end, which does not wax and wane, which 
is without a tinge of ugliness, and which is not limited to time and space. 
Man begins with the beauties of this world that serve as stepping-stones 
on a long journey towards a world of beauty, and goes from beautiful 


creatures to beautiful truths and thereby knows the true beauty.or the 
Absolute Beauty itself. 





5 AL-GHAZALY’ Thiya-e Ulunuddin, Urdu trs. soup. AHSiN “MAZAQ-UL-ARIFIN” (Lucknow, 1887) , 
Vol. tv, p. 568 


ôs. ALEXANDER: op. cit., p. 30 
T DIWAN-E GHALIB, ed. M. SHAFIUDDIN NAIYAR, p. 26 
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He says that Eefore coming into this world we have observed beauty 
elsewhere. In all beautiful objects of the world, whether it is the beauty 
of Nature or of human beings, we see only partial, shadowy manifestations 
of the Eternal Beauty.’ 

Plotinus believes that there must be some One Principle from which 
all take their grace What then, he says, is that which gives comeliness to 
material forms and draws the ear to the sweemess perceived in sounds? Is 
there any source from which all take their grace? Undoubtedly this source 
exists. Let us then go back to the source and indicate at once the Principle 
that bestows beauty on material objects. This principle is something that 
the soul names as irom an ancient knowledge, recognizes and welcomes, and 
enters into unison with.® 

The Islamic mystics or Sufis hold that the corporeal beauty is an image 
of the real and eterral Beauty which is hidden somewhere else. This hidden 
beauty is the Divine Beauty or the Ultimate Beauty. The universe is like 
a mirror in which God’s Beauty displays itself. 

Hazrat Imam Hasan used to say that “Gcd is Himself Beautiful and 
loves beauty” (Al‘an-o jamilun wa yohtb-t:l jamal)2° Hazrat Zainul 
Abedin says to God, “It is beyond the power of human mind to apprehend 
Thy Beaucy.’?- Abul Hasan Ali Hujwiri maintains that one who knows 
God knows Him through His Attributes of Beauty (Jamal), Majesty (Jalal), 
and Perfection (Kamal), and he who loves Div:ne Beauty wants to have its 
vision through gnosis.!? 

Al-Ghazali points out that beauty consists of two kinds, apparent and 
concealed. The apparent beauty is for the bodily eye and the concealed 
beauty is for the eye of the soul. ‘The apparent beauty is for human beings 
and animals both, and the concealed beauty is cnly for men of insight. Not 
only sensible objects but impalpable things alsc have beauty. For instance, 
there is beauty in good character, good behaviour, morality, knowledge, 
wisdom, chastity, virtue, modesty, bravery, and kindness. It is lovable and 
one who possesses it is also lovable. Religion, God, the prophets, Imams, 
and saints possess this beauty. That is why they are loved by mankind, and 
this love is sometimes so intense that people gladly offer their wealth and 
property, even life, for its sake. Further, al-Ghazali says, if it is proved that 
God is beautiful, the man to whom His Beauty is manifested would love 
Him, because beauty is the cause of love. 

Shaykh Muhyid Din Ibn-ul ’Arabi (a.p. 1164-1240), the great thinker 
and Sufi, argues that God Himself says that He has Beauty and Majesty. 
He is One without a parallel and from Him is all excellence and majesty, 
grandeur and beauty, power and perfection. Our minds, he says, are finite 


8 Op. cit, “Symposium,” pp. 210-12; Vol. I, pp. 457-8 
9 PLOTINUS: op. cit., p. 57 
10 The Quran, ed. FARMAM ALI (Lucknow), p. 243 fn 
11 HAZARAT ZAUNUL ABEDIN: Schifa-e Kamila, p. 317 
124, H. ALI HUJWIRE Kashf-al Mahjub, Urdu tra. M. HUSSAIN MANAZER (Lahore), p. 345 
18 AL-GHAZALI: op. cit., pp. 573, 563, 564 
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and God’s Beauty has extreme splendour and light; it is infinite; so we 
cannot behold it. We can only see finite things.“ 

Another great thinker and Sufi, Abdul Karim Jili, holds that Divine 
Beauty exists in God’s Attributes and His Beautiful Names. His Beauty 
is both apparent and concealed. Apparent Beauty is manifested in the 
universe and the creations of God, and concealed Beauty resides in His 
Mercy, Beneficence, Munificence, Sustenance, Knowledge, and Creativeness. 
The corporeal beauty is a reflection of Ultimate Beauty, and so it is not real 
and eternal, whereas Ultimate Beauty is real and eternal.*® 

It is the nature of beauty to manifest itself. Khaja Banda Nawaz Gesu 
Daraz (4. 721-825) who was a great Sufi and a devotee believed that the 
Divine Beauty wanted to behold itself, for it had not seen itself. It was 
necessary for it to make a mirror for itself, so that it might behold its own 
reflection. God created the mirror, the Universe, and saw His own reflection 
in the form of prophets, saints, religious and faithful people, “Muslims, 
infidels, and idolators.’’1® 

Niaruddin Abdul Rahman Jami (a.p. 1414-98), a learned devotee, a 
great Persian poet, a writer, and a well-known Sufi, was much influenced by 
Ibn-ul ’Arabi. He says: 


From all eternity the Beloved unveiled 
His Beauty in the solitude of the unseen; 
He held up the mirror to His own face; 

` He displayed His loveliness to Himself. 
He was both the spectator and the spectacle, 
No eye but His had surveyed the universe." 


Ultimate Beauty is manifested in all forms and colours of the universe, 
but reveals itself particularly through Man; because Man is the most perfect 
embodiment of God’s Attributes. He possesses divine knowledge and also 
knowledge of the material world. He has wisdom and intellect, spiritual 
insight, power of judgement, love, benevolence, munificence, ‘ goodness, 
virtue, creative faculties, power of domination, strength to conquer the 
universe and subject it to his will and desire. In creating beauty he is next 
to God. No other creation bears such excellent qualities and overwhelming 
capacities. Other creations have only apparent beauty, but Man has both 
apparent and concealed beauty like God, though he is finite and not com- 
parable to God. According to a Hadis God created Man in His own image 
(Innallaha Khalaga Adama ala sūratehi). 

The Sufis and the Sufi poets believe that the distinctions and differences 
between religions will disappear if God reveals Himself without any veil 


14s, M IBN-UL ARABI: Fusus-al Hikam, Urdu trs, SH\H ABDUL QADIR sippigr (Hyderabad, A P), 
pp. 577, 608 

IBA. K. Ju Al-Insan-al Kamil, Urdu trs ZAHIR A. ZAUIRI AL-SAHWANI (Ferozpur, 1908) Part I, 
Ch. 23, pp. 134-5 

16 K. B. N. GESU DARAZ: Asmar-al Asrar, ed. s. ATA HUSSAIN (Hyderabad, A.P), p. 338 

ITR. A. NICHOLSON: The Mystics of Islam, p 35 
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intervenirg between Him and the observer. Everybody will see God in the 
mosque, the temple, the church, and all places of worship. The co-called 
difference of such places will be meaningless. Asghar, the famous Urdu poet, 
believes that the distinction between the Kaaba'® and the temple will be 
only while the One Beloved is hidden, all of a sudden, when He appears. 
both Kaaba and the temple will only become His places of manifestation: 


Sargarm-e tajalli ho at jaiwa-e janana 
Ur jai dhuwan bankar Kaaba ko ya butkhana.” 


Plato holds that to apprehend this Beauty insight and intellect are 
necessary — the senses are not enough. One whose mind and soul are not 
pure, and free from carnal desires, and far from worldly pleasures cannot 
have a vision of that Beauty which is beyond the material world. Those 
who can only see and appreciate corporeal beauty, and try to draw bodily 
pleasure out of it, are not surprised and bewildered by seeing it. They do 
not even hesitate to ruin it for the sake cf their own pleasure. On the 
contrary, ke who beholds the Absolute Beauty in the universe is surprised 
and bewildered, falls in love with it, and worships it. His sou_ gets a new 
life and forgets the pangs and miseries of life. The pleasure which it draws 
from the vision of this Beauty is greater than any other pleasure. His soul 
is so absorbed and engrossed in this Beauty that he forgets everything else.?° 

He also says that one who has not had a vision of it, although he is 
familiar with worldly beauty, is still in a dream; but one who has this 
vision is wide awake.”! Plotinus argues that co any vision must be brought 
an eye adapted to what is to be seen, and having some likeness to it. Never 
can a soul have vision of the First Beauty unless if is itself beautiful. There- 
fore, first let one become godlike and beautiful if one wishes to see God 
and His Beauty.** 

The Sufis hold that the only way to have a vision of Ultimate Beauty 
is to make the heart and the soul pure and chaste, and to have a sincere 
desire to behold the Divine Beauty. 

Corporeal beauty has no value in the eye of one who has a vision of 
Ultimate Beauty, because corporeal beauty is only apparent, unreal, 
limited, and transient. It does not give an eternal pleasure. Wajdi, the 
Sufi poet cf the Deccan, says: 


Khubtar harchand hai gul ka jamal 
Laik usko ä-e haft-e main zawa! 
Husn main a-w-e khalal jiske skitab 
Kamilon ko ishq uska nain saucb 
(Although the beauty of the rose is admirable, 


18 A sacred Muslim shrine in Mecca 
19 asGHAR: Ruhe Nishat, p. 60 

20 PLATO: op. cit, Vol. I, pp. 457-9 
21 [bid., Republic, Bk. V, p. 476 

22 PLOTINUS: Of.cit., p. 64 
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Yet, it fades away within a week. 
The beauty that fades away so soon, 
Is not worthy of love near perfect men) ** 


Jami beholds Ultimate Beauty everywhere and loves to see that beauty 
which is eternal and not transient. 


Az har tarafi jamal-e mutlaq taban 

Ai bi khabar as husn-e mugatyad che kuni 
(Ultimate Beauty is everywhere, 

It is ignorance to see beauty circumscribed) ”* 
Ahang-e jamal-e jawedani daram 

Husni ke na jawedan azu bizaram 

(I have a taste for Eternal Beauty, 

And do not care for what is not eternal) * 


Ultimate Beauty enchants and bewilders its lovers. Only a glimpse of 
it compels its lovers to turn away their faces from every other beauty. 
According to Wajdi: 


Jab nazar aya jamal-e tabdar 

Ho gaya tab sath jannath main andhar. 

(As soon as that glamorous Beauty appeared, 
All the seven heavens became dark.)”® 


Gnostics and men of insight also admit that they are unable to have 
a complete vision of Ultimate Beauty, because the capacities of the human 
soul and mind are limited. Ghalib maintains that although the desire of 
the Ultimate Beauty to reveal itself has compelled it to expose itself to us, 
still our inability and lack of insight become a veil for us and obstruct the 
vision: 


} 


Wa kar diy-e hain shauq n-e band-e niqab-e-husn 
Ghair az nigah ab koi hayal nahin raha 
(The desire of manifestation has let loose 
every tie of the veil of Beauty, 
Nothing now except the vision is an obstacle 
in the way) .?* 
M. S. ALI BAIG 


“3 WAJDI: Panchi Nama, p. 12 
“4 Jami: Lawath-e Jam: (Nawal Kishore), p. 16 
25 Ibid., p. 17 
28 WAJDI. op. cit., p. 79 
: 27 GHALIB: op. cit, p. 34 
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NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 1900-45 


[This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary since the death of the German 
Lutheran pastor, Dietrich Bonhoeffer, at the hands of the Nazis. Many now 
think him to be one of the most important rel:gious thinkers of the first half 
ot the twentieth century. Neville Braytrooke, an old friend of THE ARYAN 
Paras, discusses h:s life and work.—zp.] 


“You are the only person with whom I venture to think aloud... in the 
hope of clarifying my thoughts.” Dietrich Bonhoeffer wrote this to Eberhard 
Bethze in Tegel Prison.* He was thirty-eight at the time. A year later, just 
after Easter 1945, he was hanged by the Nazis. Pastor Bethge is married to 
Bonhoeffer’s niece, and when the family appointed him to be the official 
biographer, it was an obvious choice. Moreover he has risen magnificently 
to tke occasion. The two men first became friends in 1935 when Bethge 
entered the newly-founded seminary of the Confessing Church which 
Bonhoeffer was running at Finkenswalde. 

Bonhoeffer wes one of the few churchmen of eminence who would not 
bow to the Führers demand for a National German Church, and the Con- 
fessicnal Church was largely his own creatior.. But his imprisonment from 
1943 onwards was not due to his religious activities, but because the Gestapo 
were suspicious that, under the cloak of being a member of the German 
Military Intelligerce, he was really acting as a double-agent. Indeed, as is 
now common history, he, was associated with zhe conspirators in their plots 
to assassinate Hitler, and in 1942 he was resportsible for handing over to 
the Bishop of Chichester in Sweden proposals for peace-terms with the 
Allies should the conspirators succeed in bringing off a successful coup d’état 
in Germany. When he was arrested eventually, it was his own wish that 
his name should not be included “in the intercessional Church lists of those 
who were suffering for their faith.” Thus it is virtually impossible to dis- 
tinguish between Bonhoeffer the political end Bonhoeffer the religious 
martyr, so interwoven were the two roles of his life. 

-le was in America on holiday during the summer of 1939, and when 
war seemed imminent, various attempts were made to persuade him to stay 
on. He remained adamant in his decision to return to the fatherland. He 
told Reinhold Niebuhr: “I will have no right to participate in the recon- 
struczion of Chriszian life in Germany after hostilities if I do not share 
in the trials...of my people.” Later, he openly admitted that he prayed 
for defeat because -hat is “the only possibility of paying for all the suffering 
that my country has caused the world.” The dilemma that faced him was 
one that faced thousands of other patriotic Germans who saw Hitler as a 
madman at the wheel driving their country towards destruction. The 
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tragedy was that so few had realized this before 1939 — and, of those that 
did, most had remained silent. ‘This was especially true of the Church leaders 
of all denominations. Bonhoeffer would tell his students: “Only he who 
cries out for the Jews may sing the Gregorian chants.” 

His consuming interest from early youth had been theology. At the 
age of twenty-one, he had published his first book, called Sanctorum Com- 
munio. It was a brave pioneer work which attempted to bridge the gap 
between sociology and the theology of revelation. From the beginning, 
Bonhoeffer was convinced that the rigid tenets of theology became fluent 
once their social character was revealed. He would certainly have approved 
of Cardinal Manning’s suggestion in the previous century that seminarians 
should take a course in Dickens as well as Aquinas. But when Bonhoeffer’s 
first book came out in 1927, it received scarcely any reviews. 

The irony of his career was that, when war was declared, he thought 
that he would have to give up his theological studies. But, in fact, it was 
during his two and a half years in Tegel that he wrote the series of church- 
shaking letters to Eberhard Bethge, which are now known under the title 
of Letters and Papers from Prison. In them are to be found expressed his 
bolder ideas — ideas on which his fame as a creative theologian rests. Some 
might say notoriety rather than fame, because it was during this period that 
he became associated with the term about which there has been so much 
debate — namely “religionless Christianity.” 

Inevitably, his experience with the resistance and underground move- 
ments put him in touch with men whose thinking was far removed from 
that of the orthodox church leaders whose aim was to maintain law and 
order at all costs and who-sometimes even bound their flocks to do so under 
pain of mortal sin. Again, many of the conspirators were non-believers. 
Bonhoeffer’s thoughts in prison turned more and more to how such men 
should be approached in the post-war world. It appeared to him that the 
lordship of Christ corresponded to worldliness, and discipleship to a sharing 
in this world; the natural, the profane, the rational, and the humane had 
their place, not against, but with Christ. 

Much of the thought in the letters is of a fragmentary nature and needs 
developing. Myself, I believe that the term “religionless Christianity” serves 
as a valuable paradox to explain that built-in objection which so many 
people feel towards organized religion but not to Christ. It is noticeable 
that whilst relief operations in the case of earthquakes and other disasters 
are now mounted on a universal scale never before known, so at the same 
time congregations are said to be dwindling everywhere. Yet the empty pew 
is not a fresh phenomenon: the phrase was used three hundred years ago by 
Samuel Pepys — and it does not necessarily imply secularism. It merely re- 
flects an inability on the part of religious leaders to build the bridges to link 
theology and sociology. As I read Bonhoeffer’s thoughts, I was put in mind 
of a passage that occurs in one of Jean Genet’s novels. He is discussing 
thieves, pimps, and all forms of conspirators and their place in Divine Pro- 
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venazce —and wrizes: “For a gigolo who cruises the tea-rooms, perhaps God 
has a way that theology has not yet catalogued; perhaps he chooses to be a 
tea-room.”’ 


In Bonhoeffe-’s last letters there are pointers towards just such a 
theology. 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


Hello, Again 


What does it mean 

when an old and decr2pit man 
is failing in body, 

in mind, 

in function, 

in feeling? 


It means simply 

that the basic man 

needs a new instrument 

in order to express what he is. 


‘The basic man 
is unaffected ° 
by time or place or condition. 


The body is not the man. 
The instrument 

is not the person. 

The instrument is for use 
and for pleasure. 

The performer 

performs upon his instrument 
and cares for it 

until such time 

as it grows old and useless. 


Then he discards it 

and acquires a new instrument. 

There is no lack of instruments. 
Whenever the occasion presents itself 
he can always order < new instrument. 


DANIEL SIMPKINS 


A 


New Books and Old 


Understanding the Nagas“ 


It was only after independence that 
people in India became aware of the 
problem posed by the Nagas, in our 
north-east frontier region. The pangs 
of the 1947 partition were not tor- 
gotten yet, and meanwhile what was 
this new trouble on the frontier? Gov- 
ernment was tardy in giving relevant 
information, and public debate often 
only added to the existing confusion. 
The establishment of Nagaland as a 
State of the Union eased matters some- 
what, but all is not well even now, and 
the relations between the people of 
Nagaland and the people of India 
could be improved still further. With- 
out love and understanding, mere 
constitutional arrangements cannot 
take us far. We should understand the 
Nagas first, learn to respect them, and 
win their affection and trust. There is 
no other way to the complete emo- 
tional integration of the Nagas with 
the people of India. It js for this 
reason — even more than for its acade- 
mic and historical interest — that the 
publication of this sumptuous illus- 
trated volume deserves a very warm 
welcome. 

Knowledge about the ee — the 
Sable atl of the terrain where the 
ive, the tribal divisions and sub-divi- 
sions, the racial traditions, the reli- 
gious beliefs, the social and marriage 
customs, the codes of war and peace, 
the Naga cottage industries and 
methods of farming — all this know- 
ledge was slow to accumulate during 
the nineteenth century. Missionaries, 
administrators, planters, explorers, 
soldiers, engineers, amateur ethnolo- 
gists and anthropologists, often re- 
corded their impressions and ex- 
periences, sometimes in books, reports, 


or formal papers presented before 


learned societies and sometimes in 
diaries, letters, and personal memo- 
randa. Dr. Verrier Elwin, who devoted 
his entire life to the welfare of the 
tribal population in India and whose 
numerous monographs on the subject 
bespeak lus understanding concern 
for tribal welfare, was also Adviser for 
Tribal Affairs to the NEFA Admini- 
stration for a period of ten years. In 
the present anthology, Dr Elwin has 

ressed into service his unrivalled 

nowledge, his extensive reading, and 
his capacity for painstaking industry, 
and we have here extracts from print- 
ed sources covering the seventy years 
from 1827 to 1896, arranged and 
edited with such care that the antho- 
logy reads almost like a book, unfold- 
ing the slow growth of understanding 
about the Nagas during the nineteenth 
century. 

This adventure in understanding 
was doubtless a matter of trial and 
error, of prejudice and condescension, 
of halfknowledge and hearsay, yet 
interspersed frequently with minute 
observation, interesting anecdotes, 
and useful generalizations. “The re- 
cord is not presented as a correct 

icture,” Dr. Elwin admits in his 
ntroduction, “but to illustrate how 
outsiders looked at the Nagas at the 
time... almost everything is different 
now.” The running theme of the 
volume is not what the Nagas are 
today, or even what they were in 
the past, but rather what they appear- 
ed to be in the nineteenth century 
when there was enacted the series of 
confrontations between Western civi- 
lization and the time-honoured Naga 
way of life. The nineteenth century, 
the recent past, has led up to the 
present: the tribal belt of yesterday is 


The Nagas in the Nineteenth Century. Edited with an Introduction by VERRIER ELWIN. (Oxford 


University Press, Bombay. 650 pp. 1969, Rs. 42.50) 
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now the autonomcus State of Naga- 
land: and the Nagzs have resolutely 
moved into the maitstream of modern 
civilization (for what it is worth) and 
are erterprisingly experimenting with 
democratic institutions. The past is 
but history, though valuable as history; 
and if there are inc.dental misunder- 
standings and misre>resentations, the 
Nagas with their “great sense of 
humor” are “not likely to resent 
them.” 

“The two main fects to remember,” 
says £. E. Peal, arz that “the word 
‘Naga has a defirite geographical 
limit, and that, seccndly, the race so 
desigrated is subdiv:ded into literally 
innumerable independent tribes, who 
are coastantly at wa> with each other.” 
The geographical area has now be- 
come Nagaland, anc the diverse tribes 
— the Angamis, the Aos, the Lhotas, 
the Rengmas, the Smas, and the rest 
— are being weldec by the pressures 
of modern life into a sub-nation that 
is leaming to be a part of the larger 
Indian nation. 

The several sections in the volume 
are devoted to the once distinctive 
Naga tribes, includmg the Nagas of 
Cachar and Man_pur. The more 
generz] surveys by F. G. Woodthorpe, 
A. J. Moffatt Mills amd A. Mackenzie 


The Relevance of Mahatma 
Gandhi to the Wald of Thought. 
Editec by T. M. P. MAHADEVAN. 
(Gandhi Centenary Volume, Univer- 
sity of Madras. 182 pp. 1969. Rs 10.00.) 

This is a collection of seventeen 
papers contributed Ly scholars in the 
various research departments of the 
University of Madras to the Seminar 
held for four days f-9m 28 November 
1968; also Dr. T. M P. Mahadevan’s 
Welcome Address, Er. R. R. Diwakar’s 
Inaugural Address, and Shri U. N. 
Dhebar’s Valedictory Address to the 
Seminar. The them= was “The Rele- 
vance of Mahatma Gandhi to the 
World of Thought” — “Contribution” 
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try to view the Nagas as a totality. 
There are also the informative essays 
and notes on Naga customs and tradi- 
tions, notably on “head-hunting” 
(now practically obsolete) and ele- 
phant-hunting, and on Naga religious 
beliefs and practices, their omens and 
crafts and amusements and festivities. 
The land of the Nagas is picturesque, 
wild, and wonderful, and has always 
captivated the visitor’s heart. While 
one nineteenth-century observer found 
the Nagas “rather slow” in their 
“mental capacity,” another found 
them highly intelligent and “capable 
of receiving civilization”; and today 
the Nega youth have shown that they 
are at least as keen-eyed and quick- 
witted and as ready to meet the 
challenge of the future as youth in the 
rest of India. The inexorable process 
of modernization is going on, and of 
course there is a credit side as well as 
a debi: side; for change is both excit- 
ing and violent, now raising great 
hopes and now bringing sharp frus- 
tration. But the Nagas have at last 
moved from the legendary to the 
modern phase of their history, and the 
presen: volume will help the curious 
reader to understand this movement, 
this revolutionary change. 


K. R. SRINIVASA TYENGAR 


` 


might have been a happier word than 
“Relevance.” 

The Inaugural Address analyses 
Gandhiji’s concept of Satyagraha as a 
way of life and as an instrument of 
social change. Shrie Dhebar in his 
Valedictory Address utters a warning 
about “the invisible rock that lies 
below, in the shape of violence accom- 
panying enormous technological ad- 
vance, which might wreck human 
civilization, and stresses the relevance 
of Gardhiji’s message to the modern 
world. Gandhiji’s ideas on ‘Truth, 
Non-vidlence, Sarvodaya, and Ends 
and Means have been dealt with in 
many cf the papers; but the repetition 
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was inevitable, as they form the core 
of the Mahatma’s message. 

Shri K. Chandrasekharan’s article 
on “Gandhi and Tagore” brings out 
the essential oneness between these 
two master-spirits, despite conflicts on 
the surface. “Gandhism and Contem- 
porary India” by Shri G, A. Perumal, 
seeking to make out that Gandhiji’s 
ideas have been incorporated in our 
Constitution, contains much special 
pleading, and the conclusion that 


the Gandhian concept of Sarvodaya, with its 
tripod, anarchism, socialism and secularism, 
has determined to a large extent India’s poli- 
tical, cconomic and social life since 1947 


is clearly an over-statement hard to 
swallow. Dr. V. Raghavan makes a 
scholarly contribution in his article 
“The Traditional Roots of Gandhian 
Ideas,” which “accounted for his mass 
appeal,” though many of the orthodox 
in Gandhiji’s time disowned him. 
Shri K. Rajaratnam in his paper 
“The Industrial State and Gandhi” 
deals sympathetically with Gandhiji’s 
views on large-scale industries and 
machinery. The writer points out that 


instead of using the idle humdn resources, 
our socialist ideal enthusiastically puts all 
these millions at the receiving end in order 
to share a product that they have not 
contributed anything to produce. 


Shri Shanmugasundaram, the other 
Professor of Economics, who contri- 


Lao Tzu and Taoism. By MAX 
KALTENMARK. ‘Translated from the 
French by ROGER GREAVES. (Stanford 
University Press, California. 158 pp. 
1969. $ 1.95) 

In the fifth century s.c., when China 
was still a conglomerate of feudal 
states, Confucius appeared on the 
scene and presented the people with 
a moral-cum-political code of life. ‘This 
“religion” gained royal favour when 
China was united under a single em- 
peror. However, several new “reli- 
gions” mushroomed to question the 
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butes to the volume a paper on “The 
Economic Ideas of Mahatma Gandhi 
in Retrospect,” is equally critical of 
the present trends and regrets: 


Twenty years of un-Gandhian non-concern 
have lapsed, leaving the problem of un- 
employment worsened by haphazard indus- 
trialization and ill-conceived investment in 
education, 


“The Impact of Gandhism and 
Indian Legal and Constitutional 
Thinking” by Shri T, S. Rama Rao 
is a stimulating study of Gandhian 
ideas vis-a-vis our Constitution. The 
“ideas” found a place in the Directive 
Principles but the Constitution was 
framed on the approved lines of 
Western liberal democracy, with the 
individual] as its unit. “Did it succeed?” 
asks the writer, and answers that 


it 18 not the individual who is the effective 
political entity today but caste and com- 
munity. ... adult franchise has only en- 
trenched the role of caste 


The writer concludes: 


If liberal democracy fails in India, the seem- 
ingly impractical and visionary schemes of 
Gandhian Sarvodaya would seem to be a 
feasible alternative to prevent the spiritual 
atrophy facing the Nation. 


It is regrettable that the book is dis- 
figured by too many printing mistakes 
unbecoming a University publication. 

K. SAMPATHGIRI RAO 


way of life propounded by Confucius. 
Chief among them was Taoism, whose 
founder was Lao Tzu. His historicity 
has not yet been established, but the 
Taoist system has endured through 
these many centuries and is even now 
active in Taiwan. 

Max Kaltenmark gives a clear idea 
of Taoism, both in its pristine philo- 
sophical purity at the time of Lao Tzu 
and Chuang Chou, and in its later 
degradation as a religion full of magic 
and superstition aiming at physical 
immortality. We begin with Lao Tzu, 
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who is believed to have been a senior 
contemporary of Confucius. He lived 
like an Upanishadic sage in a hermit 
retreat, with his chosen followers. His 
teach:ngs are to be found in Tao Te 
Ching. Widely commented upon 
through the intervening centuries, this 
book contains the moral philosophy 
of Lao Tzu. Tao is indeed the Supreme 
Realt:y, but “our language cannot 
express anything but relative truths.” 
Thus, Tao in its nirguna nature is the 
universal indeterminate Order, and in 
its sazuna form is referred to as the 
Mother. It is this Supreme Tao 
(Ch’ang Tao) that is the cause of all 
living beings. In the end, the created 
ones return to this Tao. He who 
realizes this law of “return to the 
origir.” and himself merges in the Tao 
in person is a Sheng jen or Holy Man, 
a Riski. This realization and return in 
person is possible only through rigo- 
rous ascetic discipline. The Taoist 
Holy Man should be a wu-wet, which 
sounds like the Gita ideal of sarva- 
arambha parityagt: 

Therefore the Holy Man, when acting, 
expects no reward for his actions; once the 


good ceed has been done, he does not bask 
in his merit; he does not show off his talents. 


The idea of the Holy man is also 
associated with longevity. The supe- 
rior intelligence of the Holy Man is 
referred to as ming (light) by Lao Tzu. 
He was himself such a Holy Man, a 
mystic who saw the “origin of things” 
in terms of light. 

Chuang Chou may be described as 
Lao Tzu’s St. Paul. He sought to give 
metaphorical illustrations to his pre- 
decesor’s doctrine. The importance 
of Chuang Chou’s book (Chuang Tzu) 
lies in the account of the process that 
an initiate follows to attain illumina- 
tion. A disciple has to purify his mind 
first, reject distracting external acti- 
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vity, and approach a Holy Man who 
will impart his knowledge through a 
silent communication of thoughts. The 
attainment of such illumination often 
Jed the Taoists to “spiritual wander- 
ing.” Chuang Tzu refers to the divinity 
in such persons, who can journey into 
the inner countries of the mind with 
a sure sense of direction: 


The Perfect Man is pure spirit. He feels 
neither the heat of the blazing brushlands 
nor the cold of the flooding waters; the 
lightning that splits the mountains and the 
tempest that stirs up the ocean cannot 
frighten him. A man like this rides the clouds 
as his carriages and the sun and moon as his 
steeds. He wanders beyond the Four Seas; 
the alternations of life and death do not 
concern him, much less the notions of good 
and evl. 


The chapter on “The Taoist Reli- 
gion” gives an idea of the later accre- 
tions that nearly overwhelmed Taoism. 
Superstitious mumbo-jumbo and 
magic rituals of kaya-kalpa led the 
latter-lay Taoists to aes physical 
immortality. But philosophical Tao- 
ism is still studied by many, and Tao 
Te Ching is a popular text read avidly 
by scholats all over the world. Max 
Kaltenmark gives the reasons in his 
concluding remarks: 


One ~eason for the extraordinary appeal of 
this short text is certainly the cryptic nature 
of the apothegms themselves; another, per- 
haps, is that our frantic world is fond of 
heating about the virtues of wu-wei and 
absolute tranquillity. In a sense, the doctrine 
of nommintervention accords perfectly with 
our conception of the true scientific spirit, 
which, first and foremost. means respect for 
natural laws. But by wey of antithesis, the 
real interest of Taoism for us today lies in 
the psychological value of some aspccts of it 
(very close to yoga) and, above all, in its 
Spiritual content. 

PREMA NANDAKUMAR 
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The Tibetan Book of the Dead or 
The After-Death Experiences on the 
Bardo Plane, according to LAMA KAZI 
DAWA — SAMDUP’S English Rendering. 
Compiled and edited by w. Y. EVANS- 
WENTz, (Oxtord University Press, New 
York. 249 pp. Reprint 1969. $ 1.95) 

The Bardo Thodol or the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead was first published 
by the Oxford University Press in 
England in 1927 under the able edi- 
torship of Dr. W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 
The publication of this esoteric work 
caused a considerable stir in English- 
speaking countries at the time; and 
the fact that it has since gone into 
numerous editions is indicative of 
the book’s ever widening appeal. Dr 
C. G. Jung in his psychological com- 
mentary on the book has gone on 
record that the Bardo Thodol has 
been his constant companion since its 
first publication and that he owed to 
it not only manv stimulating ideas 
and discoveries, but also many funda- 
mental insights. Lama Anagarika 
Govinda, who has contributed an 
illuminating introductory Foreword 
to the book, has this to say of the 
Bardo Thodol: 


If the Bardo Thodol were to be regarded 
as being based merely upon folklore, or as 
consisting of religious speculation about 
death and a hypothetical after-death state, 
it would be of interest only to anthropolo- 
gists and students of religion. But the Bardo 
Thodol is far more. It is a Key to the inner- 
most recesses of the human mind and a guide 
for initiates, and for those who are seeking 
the spiritual path of liberation. ... And 
herein lies the jusfication for having made 
The Tibetan Book of the Dead accessible to 
a wider public. 


Sir John Woodroffe has written a 
Foreword under the caption “The 
Science of Death,” and points out that 
the text has three characteristics. First, 
it is a work on the Art of Dying; 
secondly, it is a manual of religious 
therapeutic for the last moments; and, 
thirdly, it is a vivid account of the 
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experiences of the deceased during the 
intermediate period. It is thus a 
traveller's guide to other worlds. In 
other words it is a book of instructions 
for the dead and the dying for the 
period of “forty-nine days” between 
death and rebirth. 

The text falls into three parts. The 
first part, “Chikhaı Bardo,” describes 
the psychic experience at the moment 
of death. The second part, “Chonyid 
Bardo,’ deals with the dream state 
which supervenes immediately after 
death and with what are called karmic 
illusions. The third part, “Sidpa 
Bardo,’ deals with the onset of the 
birth instinct and pre-natal events. It 
is significant that the soul has a light- 
ning vision of the supreme reality dur- 
ing the actual process of dying and a 
chance of complete liberation from 
the wheel of birth and death. But the 
weight of Karma drags the soul into 
the dark recesses of the Bardo and 
the wandering starts. The dead man 
retrogrades step by step into lower 
and lower states of consciousness. 
Each step downward is followed by 
fainting and loss of consciousness. The 
wandering of the deceased may be 
compared to the bouncing of a ball 
which reaches the greatest height at 
the first bound, each succeeding 
bound being lower until the ball 
comes to a halt. The soul can no lon- 
ger progress and only a new incarna- 
tion will permit a resumption of its 
evolution. Accordingly a womb is 
entered and a new incarnation is 
achieved. 

The purpose of the instruction is to 
fix the attention of the dead man, at 
each stage of delusion and entangle- 
mient, on the ever-present possibility 
of liberation and to explain to him 
the nature of his visions. The main 
purpose of the Bardo Thodol is thus 
to guide the dead man through the 
various states into which every one of 
humankind must inevitably pass, but 
of which few have any enlightened 
understanding. It is, therefore, a guide 
book of inestimable value and the 
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Oxfo-d University Press deserves the 
gratitude of its readers for bringing 
out the book in a 2aperback edition 


Oriental Mystictsn: A Treatise on 
Sufistic and Unitarian Theosophy of 
the Persians. Compiled from Native 
Sources by E. H. PALMER. (Frank Cass 
and Company Ltd. London. xiv+84 
pp- 1369. 42s.) 

E. H. Palmer’s little book on Sufism, 
first published more than a century 
ago and only once reprinted (in teat 
has now reappeared in a facsimile 
editicn, and will still be found to be 
one cf the most accurate and concise 
statements available in English of the 

rinc-ples of Sufi teaching. It is based 
in fact on a connected selection of ex- 
tracts from a work, the Magqsad-e Aqsa 
(The Remotest Aim), by the thirteen- 
th-cer-tury Sufi theoretician, Aziz b. 
Muhzemmad al-Naszfi (misprinted in 
Palmer’s introduction as “Nafasi”), 
dovetailed together with such ski 
that it forms a comtinuous and emi- 
nently readable narrative. In logical 
order the author takes us through the 
Sufi Foad and its Stages, speaks of the 
Perfect Man, discusses the Nature. 
Attributes and Wors of God, defines 
the Saintly and Prophetic office, and 
concludes with a section of the study 
of Man as the Goal bf all creation. As 
the late Professor Arberry pointed out 
in his short introduction to the second 


Creative Imagination in the Sufism 


of Ibr. ‘Arabi. By HENRI CORBIN. Trans- . 


lated from the French by RALPH 
MANHEIM. outleige and Kegan 
Paul Ltd., London. 406 pp. 5 plates. 
1970. £4 15s., i.e. £475) 

This well-produced volume is not 
so narrowly specialized as its title 
might suggest, though every bit as 
erudite. Parts One and Two were 
originally given as lectures and pub- 
lished in 1955 and 1956 as comple- 
mentary essays on “Sympathy and 
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at a price within the reach of the 
common man. 


B. V. NARAYANA REDDY 


edition (unfortunately not reproduced 
in this new printing), the system ex- 
pounded by Nasafi is based largely on 
the theosophy of the great Sufi Ibn 
‘Arabi, whose teachings, as Professor 
Henri Corbin has recently pointed 
out, blended with the Hikmat al- 
Ishrag (Philosophy of Light) of the 
Iranian Sufi philosopher Shihabuddin 
Yahya Suhrawardi to form a charac- 
teristically Persian form of mysticism. 

Professor Arberry also drew atten- 
tion to some errors of translation and 
fact on Palmer’s part, faults we can 
easily pardon when we remember that 
Palmer was only twenty-seven when 
he completed this translation, and 
that, standing as he did much nearer 
than we do to the beginnings of serious 
Oriental studies in the West (which 
may bė said to date from the late 
eighteenth century), he had to be 
largely self-taught in Oriental langua- 
ges and philosophies, and did not 
have access to the great store of refer- 
ence works that we now enjoy. 

The only criticism that can be 
legitimately made of this new publi- 
cation concerns the price, which is 
outrageous. 

L. P. ELWELL-SUTTON 


Theogathy” and “Creative Imagi- 
nation and Creative Prayer” as reveal- 
ed in the gnostic system of the Mus- 
lim mystic and philosopher Ibn 
‘Arabi (1165-1240). Here they are 
drawn together by an introduction 
surveying Ibn ‘Arabi’s spiritual deve- 
lopment in his journey—symbolic as 
well as actual—from Spain to Iran, as 
also the contemporary gnostic back- 
ground. Copious notes, including 
translations from Sufi treatises, amp- 
lify textual argument without inter- 
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rupting it. The result is a work of ad- 
mirable coherence and readability, 
considering the difficult and esoteric 
nature of the subject. 

The abstruse terminology involved, 
including some necessary neologisms, 
is rarely taken for granted. Familiar 
translations of terms like fang’ (“anni- 
hilation”) are rejected in favour of 
more cautious definitions; the usual 
“Revelations” for al-Futuhat (al-Mak- 
kiyya) is replaced by the more literal 
“(Spiritual] Conquests.” Professor 
Corbin even resurrects (p. 30 note) 
the generally discredited derivation, 
of Sufi from the Greek sophia (“Wis- 
dom”) rather than from the more 
widely-accepted suf (‘‘wool,” from the 
material of the dervish’s cloak)—a 
valid point, inasmuch as our experi- 
ence of blends, homonyms, and popu- 
lar (which includes “learned”) ety- 
mology should make us hesitant to 
lend exclusive support to either ex- 
planation. 

Elsewhere, however, the layman 
who is not so sympathetic as the 
author to casual mea and con- 
trived correspondences between exo- 
teric and esoteric will at times find 
himself embarrassed in thê looking- 
glass world of puns, quibbles, and 
elastic antisemantics that are the 
camp-followers of the more “respec- 
table” gnostic images; such are the 
Ismaili ideographic back-formations 
(pp. 112-113) devised to twist the 
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word Allah, and its derivatives into 
sympathy with the notion of a “pathe- 
tic” God, or Ibn ’Arabi’s playing on 
the double meaning of musalli 
(“orant/horse coming second in a 
race’) on p. 265. These images can 
be admirable in realms where lan- 
guage and metaphysics fuse, as in the 
sublime mystical poetry of Jalal al- 
Din Rumi, but in a quasi-philosophi- 
cal tract appear more—depending on 
one’s choice of etymology—the crea- 
tures of woolly thinking or sheer 
sophistry. Ironically, Professor Corbin 
calls attention to the double-edged 
tendentiousness of this style of 
reasoning only where he had to pro- 
tect his own argument from it (p. 296, 
note 21): the terms maujud (“exis- 
tent”) and marhum (“object of com- 
passion”) can be interchangeable, he 
notes, “though of course we should 
avoid all unfortunate puns on the 
current use of marhum in reference to 
the dead, such as the ‘late’ or ‘dear 
departed.’ ” 

This otherwise masterly exposition 
of the works of a Sufi master is well 
served by a most readable translation. 
The transliteration of Arabic words* 
is well-nigh faultless, perhaps the only 
exception—apart from some missing 
macrons—being Muhammad Baqir 
for Bagir (p. 57 and index). The 
student of Islamic philosophy will 
find it a valuable addition to his 
shelves. J. R. PERRY 


* We regret that the exigencies of printing this delayed issue did not permit a complete re- 
production of the reviewer's meticulously used diacritical marks.—zp. 


e 

John Locke: Empiricist, Atomist, 
Conceptualist, and Agnostic. By 
JOHN LOUIS KRAUS. (Philosophical 
Library, New York. 202 pp. 1968. 
$4.95) 

The original contributions of 
British empiricism have been so 
thoroughly discussed by numerous 
leading European philosophers that 
some very special reason is needed for 
bringing out again a book on one of 


the prominent thinkers of this school, 
namely, John Locke. Evidently such 
a reason seems to be present in the 
mind of J. L. Kraus, and that is the 
demonstration that a “science” of 
material bodies is impossible if 
oo theory of aeni is accept- 


Undoubtedly Locke was an empiri- 
cist, atomist, and conceptualist. But 
agnostic he was not in the sense in 
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which the term is usually understood. 
Locke's agnosticism is severely re- 
stricted to what is known as the “sub- 
stratum, unknown and unknowable” 
of metter. This does not affect his faith 
in God. So, the title of the book is 
slightly misleading. If this small defect 
be set aside, then we shall find that 
the book is outstanding in several res- 
pects. , 

The four chapters of the book 
(with numerous sections, each one of 
which may well lay claim to the status 
of an independent chapter, because of 
the importance of the topic discussed 
there-n) deal with (1) the primary 
contents of the human mind from the 
empirical standpoint; (2) the atomistic 
fd peta to the essences of things; 
(3) the conceptualistic view of univer- 
sals; end (4) agnosticism and science, 
respectively. There is thorough criti- 
cal exposition of innate ideas, of 
differant kinds of ideas arising out of 
experience, of modes and relations, 
and of substance and qualities—in fact 
of all Lockean entities familiar to 


The Destiny of Man. Compiled 
from the writings of sHRI-AUROBINDO 
and THE MOTHER by RISHABHCHAND 
and SHYAMSUNDER JHUNJHUNWALA 
(Shri-Aurobindo Ashram Trust, Pon- 
dicherry. 269 pp. 1959. Rs. 12.00; 
$3.00) 

T:s compilation of the writings of 
Mahayogi Aurobindo and the Mother 
deals with the most fundamental pro- 
blem of the destiny of man. The selec- 
tions nade are appropriate and throw 
a flood of light on various aspects of 
the problem. The teachings of Auro- 
bindo will ever be useful as they arose 
out of his being and becoming. They 
herald the advent of a superior race 
of men and a superior order of life 
on earth. 

Man is destined to lead a full and 
Hae life in which not only the 
intellectual powers but the whole of 
consciousness and the total personality 
is involved. The destiny of man accor- 
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students of philosophy. In every 
chapter the documentation is very 
thorough. It is the critical evaluation 
of every stage in the evolution of 
Lockean epistemology that coners 
special merit on this book. Latent con- 
tradictions in Locke are highlighted 
and good evidence is aaa in 
support of the author's contentions. 

The last chapter is the most valu- 
able in this book. The author tries to 
demonstrate that from Locke’s pcint 
of view scientific knowledge, that is, 
universal and certain knowledge of 
physical things, is beyond the reach 
of the human mind. 

A svecial feature of the book i3 a 
section containing illuminating 
“Notes” (pp. 165-98). Not only refe- 
rences but suggestive observations on 
and penetrating expositions of Locke's 
views are given in this section. 

This is an eminently readable and 
stimulating book for those students of 
pee) in our universities who 

ave to make a special study a wes 
SSN: 


ding to Aurobindo lies not merely 
in the attainment of Mukti but in the 
divinization of mind, life, and matter 
here and now. The mental, vital, and 
material stuf of which man is mzde 
is to be transformed into a subtle, 
finer, and nobler substance capable of 
taking man’s whole being to a higher 
level ef existence where pure knowl- 
edge, harmony, and bliss would reign 
supreme. Aurobindo has taught that 
this can be done if the Supermind is 
realized and its powers invoked for the 
purpose. 

In the ascent towards the Super- 
mind, he refers to four planes of con- 
sciousness: the Higher Mind, the 
Illumined Mind, Intuition and the 
Over-mind, and the Supermind, the 
creative Truth of consciousness. The 
transition of consciousness from the 
Overmind to .the Supermind is the 
most crucial of all the evolutionary 
transitions. Only through the Super- 
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mind can one attain Supermanhood. 
To be a Superman is to live an integral 
and perfect divine life which is a pro- 
gress through Light to Ananda or 
bliss. 

The sadhana laid down by Auro- 
bindo is that oz Integral Yoga—a 
Purna Yoga, which is a synthesis of all 
Yogas, especially the most important 
ones, Jnana, Karma, and Bhakti. This 
also requires the sadhaka to surrender 
his whole being to the Lord. Such 
surrender helps him to attain the 
highest end and aim despite all obsta- 
cles on the way, and paves the way for 
Divine Grace. 

Further, according to Aurobindo, 
true spirituality is not to renounce life 


Psychothérapy and Existentialism: 
Selected Papers on Logotherapy. By 
VIKTOR E. FRANKL, with contributions 
by JAMES C. CRUMBAUGH, HANS O. 
GERZ, LEONARD T. MAHOLICK. (Souvenir 


Press, London. xiv+242 pp. 1970. 30s., 


i.e. £1.50.) 

This book is a collection of fifteen 
separate articles on  logotherapy, 
and is not intended to giva a sequen- 
tial exposition of the subject, but 
rather to illuminate a variety of its 
aspects. A reader ignorant of the sub- 
ject would be wise to read Frankl’s 
The Doctor and the Soul first, but for 
those already familiar with logo- 
therapy, Psychotherapy and Existen- 
tialism enlarges the basic knowledge 
expounded in the earlier books and 
includes an invaluable bibliography. 

Logotherapy, essentially, enables 
human beings to find meaning and 
purpose in life®in all circumstances. 
The author summarizes his philosophy 
in these words: 


Life can be made meaningful in a three- 
fold way: first, through what we give to life 


The Universal Word; A Theology 
for a Universal Faith. By NELS F., 8. 
FERRE. (Collins, London. 384 pp. 
1970. 65s., i.e. £3.25) 
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but to attain divine perfection. One 
should not lose oneself in the Divine 
Consciousness but let the divine con- 
sciousness penetrate into matter and 
transform it. A divinely perfect being 
will perceive Truth, whose eminent 
aspects of Love, Knowledge, Power 
and Beauty will spontaneously express 
themselves in his being. 

In fine, a divine life in a divine 
body is the formula of the ideal en- 
visaged by Aurobindo. The present 
volume will serve as 4 handbook for 
a quick comprehension of the teach- 
ings of the Mahayogi, based on spirit- 
ual experience and exploration. 

K. E. PARTHASARATHY 


(in terms of our creative works); second, by 
what we take from the world (an terms of 
our experiencing values); and thud, through 
the stand we take toward a fate we no longer 
can change (an incurable disease, an in- 
operable cancer, or the like). 


The book discusses how this therapy 
can be applied in many different cir- 
cumstances. The author’s account of 
logotherapy in concentration camps 
will be of exceptional interest to many 
readers, and, for those particularly 
concerned with contemporary prob- 
lems, the chapters on ‘Collective 
Neuroses of the Present Day” and on 
“Psychotherapy, Art and Religion” 
will be of importance. 

Frankl succeeds in showing how 
logotherapy can work in conjunction 
with both religion and existentialism 
in the lives of all of us. His book is not 
perhaps an ideal introduction to logo- 
therapy, but it is invaluable as an ex- 
position of some of the deeper aspects 
of the subject. 

PHYLLIS G. CROFT 


Professor Nels Ferré has under- 
taken a difficult job, one that con- 
fronts many Christian theologians 
today, in having to include in their 
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faith the great faitks of the world. 
He faces his job by assuming that the 
categories of thought usually present- 
ed to the West, b2ng, reason, and 
process, fail to do what is expected of 
them: they do not inzroduce us to the 
heart of reality. Beims belongs to what 
he calls substance-t>_nking (of which 
he is severely crit-cal); ıt identifies 
objects and things as separate entities 
and they are not tiat. Reason, the 
second category, presupposes that 
what it reasons akcut is reasonable 
also, and it is not that. Process sup- 
poses that creativity, flux, and 
change are ultimat2, and leaves no 
room for the permanent which must 
be included someasw. In place df 
these failed catego1izs Professor Ferré 
introduces, spirit, zurpose, and love, 
Spirit is the life {xore active than 
being) in which man finds his purpose. 
Purpose is the effort which man makes 
towards love. And love is God, God 
not as personal, such as a loving God, 
but love of itself, asin the New Testa- 
ment statement, “God is Love.’. 


Bearings: or Friends and the New 
Reformation. Swaczthmore Lecture, 
1969. By MAURICE 3 CREASEY. (Friends 
Home Service Committee, London. 
89 PP. 1969. 6s.) 

The Swarthmore Lecture, named 
after the home of Margaret Fox, with 
its many associativas with the begin- 
nings of Quakerism, is an annual ex- 
ploration by a leading authority on 
some aspect of rel:gion, of interest 
both to the Socie= of Friends and a 
wider constituency. Numerous signi- 
ficant contributicus to British reli- 
gious understand ¢ have been made 
in the sixty years 3ince its inception, 
and Maurice Creasey in 1669 con- 
tinued this nozewerthy tradition with 
a timely assessment of those recent 
trends in Christizr. theology summed- 
up under the eoad international 
heading of “The New Reformation.” 

Maurice Creazey interprets these 
theological changes as intellectual and 
moral responses to the impact of 
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The Universal Word, the title of 
the book, is the revelation of all this 
breaking into history, and in the 
juncture between the two making a 
total communication between history 
and eternity. 

Nels Ferré, in the way >f a number 
of American theologians, pours out 
his thoughts, and they aie backed by 
a lifetime of reading, care, and 
passionate concern. But the very flood 
of the thought, poured out sometimes 
in question-sentence after question- 
sentence, prevents the answers from 
coming when the reader is waiting for 
them. They come in due time, but 
not always as the answers to all the 
questions. The book is a massive and 
passionate attempt to ccme to terms 
with a universal religion from a 
Christian standpoint, ard as such is 
another contribution to probably one 
of the greatest spiritual demands of 
our time. 

E, G. LEE 


seculzr, idustrial, and technological 
society upon tradıtional Christianity. 
In the advanced industrial countries, 
church attendance dros as science 
adyances. The theological response is 
to attempt new presentations of 
Christianity in radical, secular terms, 
from the extreme “Christian atheist” 
or “God is dead” viewpoint to the re- 
formism of “Honest to God” and a 
more secular approacl. to religion. 
Traditional morality, cohering with 
the immutable moral laws of the 
universe, is challengéd by the “New 
Morality” of “Situational Ethics,” an 
approach to Christian morality deeply 
influenced by Existentialism. Maurice 
Creasey relates these trends to the 
histcric religious tradit-on of Quaker- 
ism, emphasizing that all attempts to 
make Christianity “modern” can only 
be truly “radical” if they maintain full 
resp2ct for the life and teachings of the 
Founder himself. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 
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The Struggle for Mozambique. By 
EDUARDO MONDLANE. (Penguin Afri- 
can Library. Penguin Books Ltd., 
Harmondsworth, Middlesex. 222 pp. 
8 plates. 2 maps. 1969. Paperback, 8s., 
i.e. 40p.) 

This struggle is yet another run- 
ning — and much less publicized — 
guerrilla war. On 25 September 1964, 
simultaneous guerrilla attacks were 
launched in the northern territories 
so that today control of one-fifth of 
the country has been wrested from the 
Portuguese by the Mozambique Libe- 
ration Front (known as FRELIMO). 
Dr. Eduardo Mondlane, its president, 
and author of this book, was 
assassinated in Dar-es-Salaam in 
February 1969. 

There is an African saying: “When 
the whites came to our country we had 
the land, and they had the Bible; now 
we have the Bible and they have the 
land.” The writer adds: “The whole 
responsibility for educating the Afri- 
can people has been entrusted to the 
Roman Catholic Church, despite the 
fact that the overwhelming majority 
of the Africans are not Christians.” 
Bishop Pereira of Lourenço Marques 
has also stated: “to take paft in move- 
ments for independence is acting 
against nature” while “Communism 
and Islamism... wish to impose their 
civilization upon the Africans.” 
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The book is in two parts — “Under 
Portugal” and “Towards Indepen- 
dence.” (Incidentally, there are two 
helpful maps — makes a useful book- 
mark too — and eight illustrations in 
the centre; printing rather small.) The 
author traces the system of slavery 
which set the pattern for early Portu- 
guese colonial rule, liberation from 
which millions of Africans undoubt- 
edly dream of, even if the Marxist 
doctrine is beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Yet today, in practice, forced 
labour, discrimination in employment, 
suppression, segregation, identity 
cards, and so on still remain the 
Africans’ lot in Mozambique. 


War ıs an extreme of political action 
[says the author], which tends to bring about 
social change more rapidly than any other 
instlument. .but we do not choose war as 
our path to national independence. War was 
foiced on us. 


“In our land bullets are beginning 
to Hower,” says a leading African poet, 
Jorge Rebelo, but the illiterate 
peasantry and political élte alike must 
be warned that though bullets may 
kill they are still powerless to propa- 
gate, leaving man to sow the seeds of 
revenge and hate. 

ALFRED PARKER 


It is a moral imperative that we should rise above suspicion and morbid 
Imagination, and never suspect anybody of anything. To suspect evil in 
others always means being blind to evil in oneself. Not to succumb to sus- 
piciousness and evil imaginings is the first rule of moral and mental 


hygiene. 


—BERDY AEV 


Ends and Sayings 


Explorations of -ound, especially 
ultra-sonics and infr: -sound, continue, 
as also of its effect upon minerals, 
plants, and animas (Sze “Ends and 
Sayings,” ee I96&). Stories of 
glass shattered when a singer strikes 
its note are still news. Troops break- 
ing step when cros ng a bridge, lest 
they vibrate its disruption wave- 
length, is fact. In en experiment at 
Annamalai University, Madras (The 
Observer, 15 January 1956), the 
“Maya-Malva-Gaula-Raza” was play- 
ed on a violin tò Mimosa pudica 
plants for 25 minutes a day. These 
developed 35 per cent more prickles, 
and grew branches FO per cent longer 
than did control p-ants. It was sug- 
gested that music n_ght stimulate the 
streaming of the srotoplasm in the 
cells. Now New Scier-tist (14 May 1970) 
reports a similar experiment with 
younz rice plants z few years back. 
and the later discovery that ultrasonic 
frequencies stimulzte the germination 
and growth of barley by increasing 
the enzyme activin- Supporting evi- 
dence comes from experiments by 
M. Measure and F. Wernberger (De- 
partment of Biolozy, Ottawa) with 
audible sound on t22 growth of wheat. 
Seeds of two strain: were subjected for 
four weeks, under control conditions, 
to four different fequencies (that of 
5000 cycles per seco1ad being the most 
effective). After eiga: weeks the seed- 
lings were considerably larger in every 
way than the contzols, though the re- 
searchers found no acceptable expla- 
naticn. 

M-isic’s effect on znimals and insects 
is well documented, in many cases 
the response beinz to ultra-sonics — 
musical toads co_lecting round the 
towr. band, large spiders appearing 
and “listening” to choir practice; a 
plague of rats taking of from an East 
Prussian farm afzer half an hour's 


". .. erds of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
—SAMUEL BUTLER : Hudibras 


music on an accordion, others in equal 
panic at the inaudible sound-waves of 
transducers (electroniz burglar 
alarms); the distress of dogs and cats 
at certain pieces of music or particular 
notes; cows scared by bugles, but 
allured by the pipe band. Since 
human beings also ressond, music 
therapy is increasingly used in hosp1- 
tals and psychological units. 

A Danish psychologist (Scrence 
Journal, April 1969) found that 
various drinks have each a particular 
“harmony tone” and taste better at 
their own sound frequency. If this is 
raised or lowered, the taste is less 
pleasing. John Connell of the Noise 
Abatement Society, London, likes to 
cite the experiment of Colonel Grog- 
not (French army medical service) in 
subjecting recruits for 15 minutes to 
a high-pitched noise of 90 decibels 
(the equivalent of “acceptable” motor- 
cycle noisé). Tests afterwards showed 
a temporary doubling o: their visual 
error margin, while three-quarters of 
them suffered temporary colour-blind- 
ness. There is keen exploration of 
“concrete music” — the transformation 
of actual everyday sounds into sound 
patterns by manipuktions with 
magntic recordings — producing 
sounds unobtainable from ordinary 
instruments, “absolutely new and very 
disturbing. Occasionally they are 
beautiful, more often frightening” 
(Peter Brook: Sunday Times, 15 
September 1957). 

estern science is only touching 
the fringe of the subject; the modern 
East has forgotten the ancient science 
concealed under mythological guise in 
the Puranas; and occult science is still 
spurred as superstition. It speaks of 


ihe seven primary forces of Electricity, whose 
purely phenomenal, and hence grossest effects 
are alone cognizable by p-ysicists on the 
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cosmic and especially on the terrestrial 
plane. These include, among other things, 
Sound, Light, Colour, etc ete Occultism 
secs in all these Forces and manifestations a 
laddei, the lowest rungs of which belong to 
exotertc physics, and the higher are traced 
to a living, intelligent, invisible Power... 


(H P. BLAVATSKY. The Secrer Doctrine, 1.554) 


This analysis of sound will, it is 
said, lead to discoveries of interest re- 
garding the human spiritual and phy- 
sical constitution. The Nada Brahma 
(Divine Resonance, the Logos, the 
Word) sounding a single homogeneous 
resonance, manifests 


as the power which stirs up and animates the 
particles of the Universe, but also in the 
evolution and dissolution of man, of the 
animal and mineral kingdom, and of solar 
systems. 

(W. Q Jupcr. “AUM,” The Path, Apiil 1886) 


These are hints for the intuitional. 


Historical advance develops from a 
renewed look at the past æ the four- 
teenth-fifteenth-century Italian Re- 
naissance turned back to Classical 
times, the eighteenth-nineteenth cen- 
tury Romantic Movement rediscover- 
ed the ancient Eastern cultures, as 
well as the old Scandinavian. Yet the 
paradox is resolved if growth is seen 
as a spiral, each curve turning back 
on itself, at a higher level. Language 
also seems to follow a similar pattern, 
and, through the maze of transient 
slang, foreign infiltrations, ‘‘gobblede- 
gook,” and worh-out clichés, one can 
perhaps discern a faint trackway to 
future possibilities. 

In an amusing article “You can 
Say That Again” Katherine White- 
horn (The Observer, 16 November 
1969) wrote of words that had gone 
down the scale of meaning, and sug- 
gested digging up more picturesque 
words from earlier centuries, to bring 
life to a present-day “flagging voca- 
bulary.” 
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“Gibbetation” would be a much better 
euphemism for the advocates of “capital 
punishment”—matches the date on their 
thinking too . “Enthusiasm” was once re- 
seived fo. those who thought they had a 
private revelation from the Almighty. 


More seriously, Lancelot Hogben, 
author of Mathematics for the Million 
and Science for the Citizen, has now 
written The Vocabulary of Science. 
In this, as Kathleen Nott writes (The 
Observer, 10 May 1970), 


he has worked out an essential vocabulary of 
Greek, Latin and Romanized-Greek words 
which will help the student of natural science 
to undeistand the international technical 
language he will have to use. 


His second purpose is to see 
“good language, resistant to double 
talk,” a disease that has infected all 
language, general and specialized, and 
his hope is that Greek and Latin, be- 
ing “dead” languages, will be resistant 
to such corruption. Surely, however, 
change and corruption in words are 
the outcome of the mental and moral 
outlook of their users! 

Earlier in the year, an international 
Sanskrit conference in Allahabad (The 
Guardian, 10 February 1970) asked 
for Sanskrit to be revived and adopted 
as the national language of India, 
with radio bulletins, newspapers, and 
magazines. Two  prophectes—from 
the past — may be of interest here. 


The Sanskrit language will one day be 
again the language used by man upon this 
caith, first in science and in metaphysics, and 
later on in common life (w. Q. JUDGE: The 
Path, May 1886) 

For a language so old and perfect as the 
Sanskrit to have survived alone, among all 
languages, it must have had ıts cycles of per- 
fection and its cycles of degeneration ... it 
would not have survived even as a “dead” 
tongue, had it not its special purpose in the 
Reign of immutable Cyclic Laws... Sanskrit 

.. will one day have the extension it had 
thousand upon thousand of years back—that 
of a universal language. The same as to the 
Greek and the Latin: there will be a time 
when the Greek of Aeschylus (and more per- 
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fect still in its future zm) will be spoken 
by all in Southern Euro>+ while Sanskrit will 
be resting in its period.cal pralaya; and the 
Attic will be followed Hazer by the Latin of 
Virgil... Sanskrit ... hes existed throughout 
cycles and will pass tho.1zh other cycles still. 
(“Was Writing Known Eefore Panini?” The 
Theosoghist, October 1£&3) 


Colm Wilson’s interviews with five 
top-ranking British aistorians (“Pro- 
phets in Reverse,” Jaily Telegraph 
Magazine, 17 April 1970) aimed at 
finding out wha: thev considered to 
be the role of the Tistorian. Should 
he deal objectively w.th “particulars,” 
or seex, in larger terms, to interpret 
something of the nature of the 
universe? What part do religious ideas 
play in the presentetion of history? 

He zalked first wita historians who 
follow the method >f Lewis Namier, 
i. a detailed and exact scrutiny of 
the historical events and individuals. 
Dr. A. J. P. Taylor, < straightforward 
atheist, said, “Historians have no busi- 
ness with huge generalizations ... 
Moral lessons have r.cthing to do with 
history.” There is intellectual satis- 
faction in searching out order from 
the mass of documents to present his- 
tory, Eut this has no relevance to life 
today. Professor Huzh Trevor-Roper, 
as an “analytical historian,’ also 
denounced abstract generalizations 
and attempts to force the facts of his- 
tory into precorceived theories, 
though ideas are important. Getting 
back imaginatively into the histo- 
rical context was his’aim, just as the 
aim of the ‘‘narrétive historian,” 
A. L. Rowse, was ‘to re-create the 
life of the past.” For him, art and 
the beautiful have more meanin 
than ideas and ides ogies. Self-styl 
“an aggressive sceptiz,” he senses life 
as tragic, a mystery fcr which man has 
no key. 

All three historicns were condem- 
natory of Arnold Toynbee’s monu- 
mental The Study 2! History, claim- 
ing that it distortec history to fit his 
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theories of the rise and fall of civiliza- 
tions, of the vital role of religion, of a 
moral purpose to life. 3ir Herbert 
Butterfield, author of both analytical 
history and romantic narrative, was 
milder in his judgement that, though 
Toynbee’s work as synthesizer was 
bound to fail, it might lzy a founda- 
tion for the Future. As a Methodist he 
held that “religion is the business of 
the individual conscience, not of 
churches,” and organized religion 
should not be made the symbol of the 
higher life. 

Arncld Toynbee himself viewed 
these attacks as due simply to differ- 
ences of viewpoint. Not interested in 
history simply as such, ncr yet trying 
to fasten it forcibly to religion, his 
concern is with the larger problems of 
life and events. He thus values history 
as “the key to the universe.” This 
constart awareness, this “sense of 
meanirgs that lie beyond day to day 
existence,” was, Colin Wilson realiz- 
ed, neither “pompous” nor “woolly.” 
For ‘Toynbee, “the imagination 
always hungers for synthesis. Every 
new fact becomes another piece in the 
puzzle.” Mistakes are irevitable in 
putting pieces together, and The 
Study of History was only “a rough 
sketch.” 

Later, Colin Wilson remembered 
the episode from the Study of 
Toynbee’s moment of illumination 
against the prosaic background of 
Victoria Station, when he finds him- 
self with all history, past, sresent, and 
future, flowing through him in a vast 
tide, his own life but a wave in the 
mighty current. The “factual” histo- 
rians temperaments would make this 
vision meaningless to them. They 
must, Colin Wilson concludes, be 
judged only at their own level. 

We might mention taat ancient 
tradition spoke of the need to proceed 
from ‘universals’” to ‘‘sarticulars,’ 
and thence back again from ‘“‘parti- 
culars” to “universals.” Men have too 
often mistaken personal speculations 
and theories for the “universals,” 
while others have ignorei or denied 
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them entirely. Even if ‘Toynbee’s 
Study of History is only “a rough 
sketch,” even if his interpretation be 
superseded later, it has in it the noetic 
germs for the synthesis of knowledge, 
the Gnosis of Life. 


The B.B.C. series of discussions on 
the theme “Is there a future for reli- 
gious belief?” is presenting interesting 
and significant viewpoints. Charles 
Davis, a tormer Roman Catholic 
priest, speaking about “Religious 
Pluralism and the New Counter- 
Culture” (The Listener, 9 April 
1970), considers the present efforts to- 
wards a counter-culture in America, 


associated especially with the middle- ' 


class young in their revolt against the 
prevailing technocratic society, since 
he feels that the future of religion 
is bound up with this counter- 
culture. If the latter fails, religious 
values will have, as now, “only 
a fleeting, tenuous, uncertain reality,” 
and the religious influence will 
be weak. If the counter-culture 
conquers, the now dominant secular 
outlook will be cast aside for a more 
eclectic religion, not traditional 
Christianity. 

What we find, in the search for spiritual 
forms of consciousness, is a confused medley 
of religious elements, together with occult, 
magical rubbish and drug experimentation. 
The present time, in the chaotic exuberance 
and dubious quality of the forms of its reli- 
gious seeking, iecsembles the Hellenistic 
period before the rise of Christianity. 


Charles Davis asks how this search 
can be aided. Me advocates, not the 
treatment of Christianity as separate 
and the attempt to add elements from 
other religions to it, but “a more 
developed understanding of religion 
and the so-called religions in general.” 
Historians of religion are suggesting 
dropping the categories of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Christianity for the study. 
of religion according to areas. Thus 
the different types of religion would 
fall into their appropriate place, to- 
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gether with “the complex relation- 

ships uniting and dividing pone 
across the rather illusory religious 
boundaries we take for granted at 
present.” Even Christianity itself in- 
cludes more than one type of religion. 

The best hope of progress lies in “a 
fluid religious pluralism,” not in the 
“rational” ecumenism of ecclesiastical 
administration. In liturgical reform 
also there is the wrong approach, dis- 
turbing tradition for the older peo- 
ple and antagonizing the younger, 
who react against the “highly-regulat- 
ed ritual, however modernized.” We 
may well expect, he says, to find new 
religious forms and groups springing 
up, out of the apparent disintegration 
of formal] Christianity. 

Sir Alister Hardy, Emeritus Profes- 
sor of Zoology, Oxford University, 
and President of the Society for Psy- 
chical Research, spoke the following 
week on “An Experimental Approach 
to Religion” (The Listener, 16 April 
1970) . His conviction is that religion 
is necessary for human evolution. 
Theism is not anthropomorphic wor- 
ship, but “at least a belief in an extra- 
sensory contact with a power which is 
greater than, and in part lies beyond 
the individual self.” Perhaps based on 
early child-parent affection, there may 
be a feeling of personal relationshi 
des Father which art in Heaven”) 

ut 


it does not destroy the power and the glory 
of this divinity. And all the evidence suggests 
that only the personal approach will make 
the contact really effective. 


He describes the purpose of the 
Religious Experience Research Unit 
at Manchester College, Oxford (see 
“Ends and Sayings,” June 1969), 
which he sees as helping to make real 
the unity of science and religion. 





_Speaking at the Rotary Interna- 
tional Conference, Blackpool, 17 
April 1970, Mr. Jo Grimond, the 
former Libera] Party leader, question- 
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ed what the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the individual might be in a 
society rapidly extending its areas of 
freelom (The Times, 18 April 1970). 
Did freedom simply mean a breaking 
of zll rules, a shettering of all the 
older ideas of prcpriety, permissive- 
ness in sex, abortion, drug-taking, and 
so cn, as long as no one else was 
injured or affronted? 

New freedoms demand the balance 
of a new corporate emphasis to mora- 
lity—the BeA of society as well as of 
the mdividual. Has the individual the 
right to abuse himself through 
tobazco, drugs, or, indeed, triviality 
of cmusement? Should any group 


[ August 1970 ] 


simply be concerned with its own 
advantage? How does duty work out, 
in business, political, and administra- 
tive relations? 

Mr. Grimond was wise in that he 
was not afraid to go back to go for- 
ward, in saying: “To lay down guide- 
lines, the golden rule of ‘Do unto 
others as you would they should do 
unto you’ maintains its validity.” 

For those whose imaginations find 
this difficult-what we might like, 
might not suit them—the reverse side 
of the saying, as given by Confucius, 
might be of help. “Do not do to other _ 
people what you would not like done 
to yourself.” 


Yes, man is an animal, and a marvellously complex mechanism. But above 
that, man is an incarnation of the rational, conscious mind, and a partici- 
pant in the supra-rational, the supreme, the creative power of the 
universe, variously called the Creator, God, Brahman, Tao, Cosmic Mind, 
Oversoul, Logos. Man’s organism and meckanisms are only the means 
used by man as the rational being and the supra-rational “son of God, 
created in God's image.” The brain and other organs are but the tools 
for man—the thinker and discoverer of truth. the seeker for the supreme 
Goodness, the admirer of the sublime Beauty, the inventor and creator 
of great values—for man as the immortal “self” incarnated in the mortal 
human organism. This conception of the Total Man has to be substituted 


for the utterly ccstorted idea of man as mere mechanism or mere organism. 


—P. SOROKIN 


~ Vw i PON 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, and 
lost among the host — as does the evening star 
to those who tread their path in darkness. 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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J. MIDDLETON MURRY 
Jesus and the Essenes 


[We reprint this article from THE ARYAN PATH, May 1931. As the original 
introduction said, Middleton Murry “writes that which will rejoice the hearts 
of all Theosophists and most progressive Christian thinkers.”—ep.] 


THE SUBSTANCE OF Mr. George Moore’s novel, The Brook Kerith, is not 
entirely new. One hundred and fifty years ago Karl Friedrich Bahrdt had 
imagined that Jesus of Nazareth had emerged from the order of the Essenes 
to fulfil his mission and returned to it after a seeming death; he was followed. 
by Venturini, whose Natural History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth 
(1800) —a remarkable book—is based on the supposition. After these came 
Salvator and Gfrérer, Nahor and Bosc. There is, in fact, a whole sequence 
of imaginative lives of Jesus based upon the hypothesis in which, to many 
readers, lay the originality of Mr. George Moore’s novel. 

Modern critical scholarship, as usual, frowns on the notion. We may 
take as characteristic the remark of Professor James Moffatt: “At one time 
ingenious attempts were made to trace the affinities of the Essenes with the 
early Christians... It is no longer necessary to prove that Jesus was not an 
Essene, and that early Christianity was not Essenic.”” One wonders how that 
negative proposition could be proved. But this peremptory assurance comes 
easy to some Biblical scholars, who would be pained and shocked if an equal 
rigour of negative scepticism were applied to their own religious assumptions. 
All that scholarship is entitled to affirm is that there is no definite evidence 
that Jesus was an Essene. 

We may Say, if we like, that the authors of the “fictitious” lives of Jesus, 
from Bahrdt to Moore, have been the victims of a wild imagination; but 
in matters of religion a wild imagination is better than no imagination at all. 
Imagination is always necessary if fact is to be transmuted into truth. Imagi- 
nation may degenerate into mere fantasy; on the other hand, a certain 
measure of fantasy is necessary to the expression of imaginative truth. And 
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it seems to me tEat the soberest mind, reflecting on the actual facts, must 
be prepared to entertain the possibility, or even the probability, of a con- 
nection of some Eind between Jesus and the Essenes. 

The facts are these. First, that Jesus of Nazareth was one of the world’s 
greatest religious and ethical teachers. If the word “spiritual master” means 
anything, he was one. Moreover, he was essentially a mystic, a teacher of 
the recessity of a mystical or spiritual “rebirth.” In spiritual insight, in the 
perfection of his tolerance, he towered above the ordinary religious Jews 
of his time. Second, it so happened that at this particular moment in the 
world’s history there was, in Palestine, a very astonishing order of religious 
Jews called the Essenes; there was also in Egypt, living among the low hills 
to the south of Lake Mareotis, an equally <stonishing order of religious 
Jews called the Taerapeutae. The evidence for the existence of these orders 
is incontrovertibl2; they are, in actual fact, better attested than the early 
Christians themselves. If we knew as much about the primitive Church as 
we do about the Essenes and the Therapeutae, half at least of the historical 
prob:ems of Christianity would be solved out of hand. We insist again that 
it is at the precise moment of history when Jesus appeared that these two 
orders also appear 

It is to Philo, who was after Jesus, and perhaps a little, but very little, 
after Paul, the most remarkable Jew of his time, that we owe our main 
knowledge of these two orders. Philo commemorated them, because he so 
immensely admired and venerated them. Moreover, they justified his 
passionate belief im the possibility of Judaism r:sing to the level of a universal 
religion. He compares the Essenes to the Persian magi or the Indian gymno- 
sophists; of the Therapeutae he says that “they,are part of a movement 
which is known outside Egypt.” To the Ess2znes, moreover, we have the 
testimony of the awe-struck Pliny: “Strange to say, the race has lasted for 
untold ages (per milia saeculorum) though no one is born within it.” It is 
“a race more remarkable than any other in the wide world.” Josephus, whose 
detailed account of the Essenes is very impressive, lived in their neighbour- 
hood for three years as the chela of Banus the anchorite, who appears to have 
been at one time an Essene himself. 

‘There is more than one distinction to be made between the Essenes 
and the Therapeutae; but it seems extravagant to deny that there must 
have deen some close connection between them. The connection is probable 
on general grouncs, seeing that both the orders were Jewish, and that the 
connection between Egypt and Palestine was intimate; the probability 1s 
heightened immeasurably when we consider that their doctrines were alike 
esoteric, and that both interpreted their sacred books—which certainly 
included more than the canonical scriptures—by allegory and symbolism; 
and iz becomes a practical certainty when we find that Philo, to whom we 
owe our only account of the Therapeutae, describes the Essenes as the 
“therapeutae” of God. The associations of the particular word were well- 
known to him. 

If we regard, as we must, Jesus of Nazareth as the great religious seeker 
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of his nation and his time, it is very difficult to believe that he was not, not 
merely conscious, but acutely aware, of the existence of these orders. ‘Their 
observances and doctrines were far nearer to his own teaching than were 
those of the early Christian Church. The Essenes and the Therapeutae alike 
were far beyond the point at which an unseemly wrangle over the necessity 
of circumcision could convulse them. The Essenes repudiated sacrifice and 
the doctrine of sacrifice. (The doctrine of the sacrifice of Jesus himself as 
a propitiation for men’s sins, one need not insist, is a crude posthumous 
invention that is utterly alien to the teaching of Jesus himself.) The Essenes 
practised the love that Jesus taught; their life, says Philo, “gives proofs of an 
indescribable bond of fellowship.” ‘They held that the master-slave relation 
was a violation of the order of Nature; they lived on terms of perfect amity 
and equality with one another, practising peaceful arts, and giving their 
earnings to a common store. ‘There was, however, a hierarchy of rank among 
them, according to the length of years they had served in the order. They 
were an ascetic order; though Josephus tells us that there was a branch of 
them which did not eschew marriage: and we gather from Philo that for 
an Essene to have children was not exceptional. But on his entry into the 
strict order he said farewell to marriage. The order consisted in the main 
of mature men, though it was partly recruited by the adoption of chosen 
youths. 

“It is no longer necessary to prove that Jesus was not an Essene.” After 
the recital of these uncontroverted facts, Dr. Moffatt’s words begin to bear 
a sense opposite to that which he intended. It is surely mere prejudice which 
would deny the high probability that Jesus was at least deeply influenced 
by this remarkable order.,In this matter, at least, Madame Blavatsky’s con- 
tentions in Isis Unveiled are far more reasonable than the unimaginative 
negations of dryasdust scholars who can never persuade themselves that 
Jesus was a human being at all. The truth is that he could not have been 
ignorant of the Essenes; and if there is such a thing as psychological proba- 
bility, he must have been curious and eager about them, and he must have 
sought contact with them. They were, like himself, heretics among the Jews, 
and it is highly probable that their disappearance from the pages of history 
is due to an outburst of that frenzied Jewish fanaticism which was so grimly 
punished by ‘Titus. 

Nor would it have been difficult for Jesus to make contact with them. 
Relatively, theeFssenes were numerous. They numbered 4000, while of the 
Pharisees themselves there were only 6000. There were two Essenes to 
every three Pharisees in Judaea. And though it is probable that the majority 
of the Essenes lived in desert communities, the testimony of Josephus is 
quite definite that “large numbers of them inhabit every city.’ These city 
communities were well organized; each had “a special relieving-officer for 
strangers,’ whose business it was to provide the wanderer with food and 
shelter. Again, the reasonable supposition is that it would have been 
impossible for Jesus to avoid coming into contact with them. 

To leave aside for the moment the question of their actual doctrines, 
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the reader of the accounts in Philo and Josephus is impressed by two 
distinct characteristics in their practices. On the one hand the emphasis of 
their daily ritual was upon purification. Thus the novice, on entering the 
order, was given. “a sor- of spade.” No doubt this tool served many purposes, 
and was in some sart a symbol of their social activity, but the purpose on 
which Josephus insists was that the Essene used it for digging a hole into 
which he eased himself; afterwards he performed a ritual ablution. The 
Essenes partook of a ceremonial midday meal and supper together, for which 
they clad themselves in white linen robes. Every day they bathed themselves 
in water, and the c-ucial stages in the progress of the novice (who had to 
serve one year’s probation, then a further period of two years, before he 
became a full: mem er of the order) were marked by a ritual bathing. On 
the other hand, though the emphasis on purification was so great, the 
Essenes did not witadraw from society. They worked at their various crafts 
among ordinary men, and received their wages. which they paid into the 
common store. They were not contemplative anchorites, but practical 
mystics who acknowledzed their social obligations. Hence it is not surprising, 
as Josephus says, that they did not “repudiate marriage with its function of 
carrying on the race,” or that there was a branch of the order which was 
composed of men still living with their wives. ‘The majority of the Essenes 
appear to have beer men who had got “beyond marriage,” rather than men 
in principle opposed to it. 

For their actual doctrine, which was obviously esoteric. we have to 
rely on a few words of Josephus, and certain unavoidable implications. 
Josephus says that trey believed in the eternality of the human soul, which 
they regarded as berng in bondage to the flesh. H¢ also says that the novice, 


on being finally rezeived in to the order, “swears to communicate their _ 


principles precisely as he himself received them... and to preserve with 
like care the sacred books of the society and the names of the angels.” The 
“names of the angels” powerfully suggests the Gnostic belief in the successive 
emanation from the eternal and uncreated Godhead, of Nous, of Logos, of 
the divine Intelligences (or Angels) , and of the Sophia (or Wisdom of God). 
That their doctrines were Gnostic is borne out by Philo’s admiration of 
the Essenes, and by the evidence that the greater part of their lore was 
symbolic. Probably, like the Therapeutae, they used the Jewish scriptures 
simply as matter for allegorical interpretation. Again the total repudiation 
of sacrifice, by whica they separated themselves as absolutely from contem- 
porary Judaism as a modern Catholic would separate himself from his 
Church by repudiat_ng the Mass, suggests forcibly that their doctrines were 
truly spiritual. Their ceremonial, in turn, suggests that they had a profound 
belief in the doctrine of “the eternal rebirth of the soul” which, in one 
form or another, has always been central to mysticism. That their “newness 
of life” was real anc striking is beyond all doubt. 

Did such an order spring up spontaneously in the heart of Judaism? 
It is possible. Ultimately the doctrines of all truly spiritual religions are 
the same, and the spontaneous generation of a universal spiritual wisdom 
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would only be another witness to the fundamental identity of the human 
soul. At the same time, although it is possible that the Essenes represented 
a completely independent movement, it is not probable. The Roman 
province of Syria, of which’ Judaea was a part, was the destined place of 
meeting between zhe religious ideas of the East and West. It seems to me 
highly probable that the Essenes owed their very distinctive character to 
the influence of Buddhism; and further that Madame Blavatsky was well 
within the bounds of historical probability when she maintained that, 
through the Essenes, Jesus himself was deeply influenced in his ethical and 
spiritual teaching by some of the purest spiritual doctrines of the East. 

As a matter of “scientifc” history—if true history can ever be really 
“scientific’—the supposition is not necessary. But the sheer historical pro- 
bability of the influence is great, greater far than the ordinary Biblical 
scholar will admit. Whether we shall turn a high probability into a certainty 
depends, not on the facts themselves which are so few that they offer no 
resistance to an imaginative interpretation, but rather on our temper and 
purposes. Madame Blavatsky’s temper and purposes were such that in this 
matter she was a better historian than the academic sceptics. She had deep 
religious experience, and a great power of imaginative sympathy; and she 
knew for a fact that all high religions are in essence identical. And that ts a 
fact. She also knew that the human soul, in its own religious progress, eagerly 
seeks out sustenance for itself and corroboration of its own experience 
wherever it can find it: and naturally she could not believe that Jesus of 
Nazareth was any exceptipn to the rule. Whether he was actually taught as 
a boy by the Essenes, as Mr. George Moore, following Venturini, imagines, 
or whether when his own religious experience became more definite he 
sought for confirmation of it among them—such a question is of course 
beyond our decision, But that the influence of the purest religion of the 
East was there among the Essenes, that Jesus would naturally have sought 
to avail himself of it, and that he did avail himself of 1t—these are probabili- 
ties with a better title to be called certainties than a good many articles of 
the Christian faith. 

J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


When men are rightly occupied, their amusement grows out of their 
work, as the colour petals out of a fruitful flower; when they are faithfully 
helptul and compassionate, all their emotions are steady, deep, perpetual 
and vivifying to the soul as is the natural pulse to the body. 


— JOHN RUSKIN 


E. F. J. PAYNE 
Some Aszects of Schopenhauer’s Philosophy 


[We are glad to welcome Lt. Col. E. F. J. Payne to our pages. A Buddhist for 
over sixty years, he was struck some forty years back by the many points in 
common between the Buddhist philosophy and that of Schopenhauer, and to 
the study and trenslation of Schopenhauer’s writings, to make them better 
known, he has dedicated his efforts for many years. He is Honorary Secretary 
of the Schopenhauer Society. 

His translation (in two volumes) of The World as Will and Representa- 
tion was published in U.S.A., 1958. (The usual title The World as Will and 
Idea given to the book in English is, he says, a mistranslation. The word “Idea” 
does not render &chopenhauer’s term “Yorstellung” correctly.) This transla- 
tion was later issa2d as a two-volume paperback (Dover Publications, N.Y. 
1966, reprinted 1970). His translation of Schopenhauer’s Basts of Morality 
appeared in 1965 ‘Bobbs-Merril, Liberal Arts series). The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. will be pcblishing his translations of The Fourfold Root of the Princi- 
tle of Suffictent Reason, and On the Will in Nature. He has also translated 
other German writers on Oriental philosophy—Helmuth von Glasenapp, 
Georg Grimm, Paul Dahlke—and is at present at work on the major task of 
translating Schopenhauer’s four-volume Handschriftlichen Nachlass. 

We print be.ow the first part of his long paper.—Ep.] 


I 


SCHOPENHAUER. himself has stated that he started where Kant (1724-1804) 
left off, and that ke used Kant’s philosophy as thé basis of his own. In 1781 
at the age of fifty-seven Immanuel Kant wrote his epoch-making Critique 
of Pure Reason, in which he propounded the fundamental question of all 
philosophy—wHAT IS THE WORLD? Thus he distinguished the wHAT of the 
world from the world itself, regarding this as the phenomenal appearance 
of an inner inscruzable something. In itself this something, this essence, does 
nor appear, and mo progress on the path of the empirical sciences can ever 
reach it. 

Space is infinite in all directions, time is infinite into the past and 
future, and the chain of causality is without beginning or end, inasmuch as 
no event can occar at any time without proceeding as an,effect from its 
adequate cause. Every phenomenon, every event, every change in the world, 
occurs in space ard time, and is the effect of a previous cause. Space, time, 
and causality, however, are not properties inherent in the objects we perceive. 
On the contrary, they are our way of experiencing the external world. They 
are, in fact, the three functions of our intellect which enable it to experience 
an objective world at all. They are a priort elements inasmuch as they pre- 
exist as the innate forms of our intellect, and are thus prior to all possible 
and conceivable experience. What we know through our space-time- 
causality—conditianed intellect is simply a world of phenomenal appearances, 
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and the ultimate reality or essence behind all these was called by Kant the 
thing-in-itself. As this lies outside the forms of our intellect (and hence 
outside space, time, causality), Kant gave it up as unknowable. 

In his essay on the theory of knowledge which he first published in 
1813 at the age of twenty-five, Schopenhauer shows that our five senses 
furnish us with meagre data and that, automatically and in a flash, the 
apparatus in our skull elaborates these data into the conscious perception 
of an external world in all its bewildering wealth of detail. Thus the material 
world, extended in space and time, is as such known to us only through 
our intellect. But by its very nature such an intellect can never furnish us 
with anything but mental pictures; and so the whole world including our 
own body is nothing more than our own mental picture of it, in so far as 
such a world is regarded through the intellect. 

But as our mental picture, the world is only the form in which things 
appear to us. Kant’s thing-in-itself, whatever this may be, is presented to 
our eyes as the universe extended in space and time and flowing past us on 
the endless chain cf causes and effects. However far we go by the clue of 
causality in any direction through infinite space and time, we arrive only 
at that which is in nature, never at that which, so to speak, lies behind nature. 
Thus wherever we go in the universe, we are for ever restricted to the 
physical and are never able to reach the metaphysical. 

‘The natural sciences show us the world as a totality of matter constantly 
changing its qualities, forms, and states. All such changes are effects- of 
causes, and are nothing but the varied manifestations in space, time, and 
causality of that which does not exist in space, time, causality, and which is 
therefore unknowable. The scientist calls this unknowable essence a force 
of nature; he can only indicate how such a force manifests itself, that is to 
say in what form of space, in what sequence of time, and under what causal 
conditions it appears. He does not know what such a force may be in itself, 
for it does not exist in space and time, nor can it be found by means of 
causality. Thus the same inscrutable essence, sought by philosophy as the 
principle of the world. is what Kant calls the thing-in-itself and the scientist 
calls a force, and is given up by both as unknowable. 

Nevertheless, philosophy has to explain the world from this principle, 
this force, this thing-in-itself. Now all explanation is the deriving of the 
unknown from the known, and so, if the problem is not absolutely insoluble, 
there must be a pcint from which this mysterious thing-in-itself is not only 
accessible, but is eyen more intimately known than is the entire phenomenal 
world which is to be explained from it. There is, indeed, such a point. 

As long as we perceive through our space-time-causality—conditioned 
intellect, a knowledge of the thing-in-itself is, according to Kant, for ever 
impossible. But our outwardly directed intellect is not the only way in 
which we can arrive at things. More intimately known to us than the whole 
world is our intellect in and through which all the world’s phenomena are 
presented to us. Yet even better known to us than this intellect is our own 
self, and it is here if anywhere, that the key must be found which opens the 
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door to an inner understanding of nature. A man can comprehend his own 
selt from without like any other object, and from within unlike any other 
object, and in this case he recognizes that the true essence of his inner nature 
is wili. 

When Schoper-hauer uses the word wll, he implies something more 
than the conscious control of one’s own faculty of reason over the claims 
of desire, or mere intentions, resolutions, or decisions. On the contrary, wili 
is for him that whica is more intimately Known than anything else and 
which, therefore, cannot be explained by anything else. It underlies all our 
emotions, all desirmg, striving, longing, creving, hoping, loving, hating, 
grieving, shunning, and so forth. Schopenhauer shows that it is one and the 
same force that appeers in the voluntary and conscious movements of our 
limbs or in the involuntary and unconscious processes of digestion, circula- 
tion, secretion, and so on. 

By a very convincing analogy, it is clear that everyone must be aware 
of himself as an embodiment of will; and why stop at human beings? Animals 
too are manifestations of will, for the fundamental difference between them 
and us is only in the degree of intellect or brain. But the intellect appertains 
to the form of appearance, not to the metaphysical entity that appears 
through this form. However varied the different animal species, they are 
identical as regards what they fundamentally wil. 

The will, whereof every living thing is the embodiment, is originally 
and essentially unconscious, and only in a limited sphere cf animal life, 
becoming more limited as we descend the scale, is the will furnished with 
a consciousness or brain. The secondary nature of all conscious life is seen 
in the necessity for s.eep where the union between will and intellect is 
suspended and the latter lapses into unconsciousness. Thus the analysis of 
the so-called psyche, fcrmerly regarded as one and indivisible, into will and 
intellect is ancther outstanding feature of Schopenhauer’s philosophy in 
which he stresses the primary and basic nature of the will and the secondary 
nature of the intellect 

Schopenhauer goes on to elaborate the discussion and to show that the 
organic forces controlling animal and vegetable phenomena, and the 
inorganic forces manifesting themselves in inanimate nature are ultimately 
and fundamentally the same metaphysical reality that is called will. The 
truth of this dawns on us when we see how inorganic forces act and react, 
how cagerly certain substances enter into chemical combination, and with 
what vehemence two electric poles strive for union. 

Schopenhauer’s will is what the Buddhists call tanha (Sanskrit, trishna) , 
which means thirst, craving, hunger, excitement, the fever of unsatisfied 
longing. It is in the ertire universe the only thing without a cause, for we 
cannot ask how desire came into existence, since the very essence of desire 
is spontaneity. It is thas without a cause and also without a beginning in 
_ time. If it were completely satisfied, it would cease to be desire, for its very 
nature is to go on desiring. Thus it at once seeks and shuns satisfaction, the 
former since this constizutes its whole essence, and the latter since satisfaction 
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would extinguish it. And so the self-contradictory nature of desire is revealed; 
but it shows a want of reflection on the part of those who infer from this 
that Schopenhauer’s philosophy is self-contradictory. In all its parts this 
philosophy is a faithful reflection of the nature of things and it is as little 
self-contradictory as is nature herself. Yet in nature, as well as in Schopen- 
hauer’s system based thereon, a general antinomy can be observed, in con- 
sequence of which man is seen to be at the same time mortal and immortal, 
not-free and free. that is to say phenomenon and thing-in-itself. Moreover, 
it was Goethe who said to Eckermann: “aber der Widerspruch ist es, der uns 
produktiv macht.” 

As regards individual existence, two ways are open to the will, namely 
the willing of such an existence, the affirmation of the will-to-live, and the 
not-willing of such an existence, the denial of the will-to-live. As such denial 
lies outside the domain of the physical world and thus outside space, time, 
and causality, it is almost inconceivable, and yet it is seen to break through 
this world of assertion in self-denying altruism, which is for this very reason 
at variance with the natural order of things, and which shines like the light 
of another and better world that passeth our understanding. 

This empirical world is the stage for the assertion of the will, and all 
evil and wickedness with which the world abounds necessarily spring from 
egoism, from this fundamental form of the will’s assertion. And so a 
salvation from moral and physical evil is possible only through a complete 
transformation of our true nature in a change of our will. In this change 
the real moral goal and ultimate aim of existence are recognized in accordance 
with the basic teachings of New Testament Christianity, Hinduism, and 
Buddhism. 

E. F. J. PAYNE 
(To be concluded) 


Plato and Music 
Plato knew what music does: 
How it gives to us true leavening of spirit’s longing 
And unerringly fills our mind's wish. 
Although we know that Plato rightly taught us music’s craft 
We like children play with the precious tones, 
Perverse, self-willed, forgetting we are pupils now. 
But Plato is our patient prophet still 
And prepares to speak again. 

—MARY CARMAN ROSE 


G. SRINIVASAN 
The Basis of Morality 


[Dr. G. Srinivasan, Reader in Philosophy, Univezsity of Mysore, is well known 
to cur readers. Hi: lucid inquiry into the various grounds of ethical action 
is balanced, and culminates in the relation of morals to mysticism. —ED.] 


THE QUESTION “Whv should I be moral?” is a simple one and almost every- 
one has a ready answer to it. The real difficulty arises when one begins to 
examine these answers critically. The questicn itself cannot, however, be 
dismissed as an impertinent one unless an answer is already assumed for it 
dogmatically—since any reflective and purposive being has a legitimate 
tendency to ask it and a right to examine the answer. Enquiry into the 
meaning of morality is, in fact, as old as Plato in the West, and we find an 
interesting discussion of it in his Dialogues. Since then, philosophers, 
theologians, anc mcralists have concerned themselves with this problem and 
sought to establish z basis for morality in their respective systems. But there 
has been no uniformity in their approach to this problem: the approaches 
have been of diferent kinds and from different standpoints. 

At the outset we may briefly consider what is familiarly known as the 
Kantian approach to this problem. Immanuel Kant. in his Critique of 
Practical Reason, has pointed out that moral goodness is an intrinsic value, 
an “ought” or a “cazegorical imperative” whick. must be pursued for its own 
sake without any expectation of results. Among the Indian philosophers, 
Prabkakara the Minamsaka takes a similar attitude and argues that man, 
being distinct from other animals, is capable of"practising dharma for its 
own sake and that to say he must follow it for the sake of results would 
belitt.e the dignity of man. 

According to these philosophers, the very question, “Why should I be 
moral?’ in so far as it means to ask about the results of being virtuous, turns 
out to be irrelevant and “undignified.” They have absolute faith in man’s 
strength of mind to be virtuous at all costs without minding the results, and 
this faith is perhaps a mark of their own personal integrity. But their view 
is psychologically unsound, for man after all is a purposive being and he 
can hardly be expected to follow the path of virtue for its own sake when 
the contrary path seems most conducive to his self-interest. The Kantian 
view of morality thus suffers from too much of formal rigidity and does 
violerice to the psychological truth of human purposiveness in morality. 

Another approach to the problem of morality is what we find in the 
religions of the wo-ld. The religious approach to this problem consists in 
the belief that deata is not the end of human existence but that there is a 
spiritual aspect in man which survives death and continues to experience 
the results of his acs either in a heaven or a Łell—if not in this very world 





1M. HIRIYANNA: The {uest after Perfection (Kavyalaya Publishers, Mysore, 1952), p. 106 
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in a different birth—and hence it is the part of wisdom for man to do only 
such “good” acts as would ensure his heavenly happiness and prevent his 
damnation to hell. This religious attitude can, no doubt, have a deep 
influence on the ethical life of man as long as he believes in the religious 
doctrines. But religion may sometimes lose its hold on human consciousness 
and man may question the validity of its doctrines, in which case such 
religion can hardly satisfy his sceptical mind, since its ultimate appeal is 
more to faith than to logical thinking. 

There have been many thinkers who, being aware of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the religious approach to the problem of morality, have sought to 
plead for morality purely within a human setting. This can be called the 
humanistic approach for purposes of analysis. The ethics of Bentham and 
Mill, familiarly known as Utilitarianism, show an approach of this kind. 
‘They point out that whatever act leads to the happiness of the maximum 
number of people in a society must be regarded as good, and that, when 
the society as a whole prospers because of such acts, the individual in that 
society also prospers. The chief drawback of this view is that it seeks to 
measure moral goodness in terms of quantity or number and ignores its 
qualitative aspect. 

Karl Marx carries the logic of the humanistic approach to morality 
to its limits in his Dialectical Materialism. Highly critical of religious 
doctrines, he announces that religion is a mass illusion, an “opium of the 
masses” administered as an antidote to man’s sense of frustration born of 
the existing conditions of his society such as poverty and inequality. Man is 
not immoral by birth, but these conditions make him immoral, and any 
religious teaching which promises him future or other-worldly compensa- 
tion for his present suffering proves to be too feeble to keep him moral 
against the pressure of his social conditions. But if social evils such as 
poverty and inequality are eradicated, and if man is properly educated so 
as to understand his responsibility for the society, then there will be no 
need for religion? and man will naturally bé moral without any external 
coercion or inducement. 

Sartre also seeks to base morality on atheistic and “non-spiritual” 
grounds in his Existentialism. His phenomenological analysis of human 
existence leaves no room for the acceptance of a soul or spiritual substance 
and makes the concept of God a self-contradiction. Human existence is 
contingent, begins with birth and ends in death, and there is no soul or 
God prior to it. In fact, to admit the reality of a soul or God implies the 
priority of essence over existence and denies human freedom; with the 
denial of freedom there will be no morality in the real sense of the term 
and the result will be determinism. Hence Sartre argues that, if man is to 
be morally free, the reality of a soul or God must be denied and man must 


2“The abolition of religion as the illusory happiness of the people is required for their real 
happiness. The demand to give up the illusions about its conditions 1s the demand to give up a 
condition which needs illusions.”—MARXx and ENGELS: On Religion (Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow. 1957) 
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be conceived as the principle of “nothingness” with no inner essence in 
him. It is because ct this inherent “nothingness” that he is “free” to “create” 
values, of which th2 moral value is an important one. To be true to his own 
existence, man mu-t be moral since morality is consistent with his inherent 
“nothingness” whereas immorality is inconsistent with it and hence an 
“error.” Sartre also points out that man’s ethical freedom in a society depends 
on the freedom of others and hence in desiring to have his own freedom he 
must recognize the freedom of others as well;? he must always act in such a 
manrer that others could imitate him without any evil consequence follow- 
ing therefrom.4 H= must thus be fully aware of his own freedom and 
responsibility to otf ers and should “create” such values as would be beneficial 
to the whole of menkind. This is his “authentic?” human existence, which 
is its own reward, and it will be foolish to look forward to any spiritual 
reward after death. Sartre thus pleads for the necessity of morality within 
the context of human contingency and finiteness. 

The views of Wiarx and Sartre may fail co carry conviction to many; 
for, in the first place, it is hard to agree with tke Marxist analysis of religion 
that it is entirely a product of social conditions and will disappear if these 
condicions are suitably changed. Religious faith is, in fact, the result of 
man’s reaction to the general limitations of his human existence such as 
finiteness and death which can neither be removed nor changed, and hence 
has deep psycholog:cal roots in him; man has a psychological craving for 
religious faith whica is as natural to him as his biological craving for the 
satisfaction of his physical needs. Scepticism or atheism is an “exceptional” 
phenomenon in the history of man and is not a general trait of human 
existence. Secondly, if there is nothing for man after death, and if he cen 
be happy without caring for others during life, Why should he not prefer 
this path of immorzlity to morality? This is a question which can hardly 
be answered strictly within the limits of the philosophy of human finiteness 
as prcpounded by Sartre. In fact, Sartre himself sees this difficulty and 
tries to answer it by saying that a man who aczs in a manner conducive to 
his own interests without caring for the interests of others suffers from an 
“uneasy conscience.” 

This brings us :o another approach to the problem of morality, which 
may b2 called the sentimentalist approach. This is closely linked with the 
humanistic approact discussed above but is more natural and less sophisti- 
cated than that. The sentimentalist approach uses conscience as the key to 
the problem of morality. But conscience is a most controversial and yet a 
most familiar concept. The supporters of conscience claim that the inner 
voice of conscience is always clear, absolute, znd universal, and is hence 


3 “Of course, freedom as the definition of man does not depend on others, but as soon as there is 
involvement, I am obliged to want others to have freedom at the same time that I want my own 


freedom.” 
—Jean-Paul Sartre’ Eais.entialism (Philosophical Library, New York. 1947), p. 54 


4Ibid., p. 22 
5 Ibid, 
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an indispensable and unfailing guide in matters of morality where reason 
seems to be of no avail; reason can at best distinguish between the right and 
the, wrong, but the “moral impetus” to follow the right and reject the wrong 
can come only from the operation of conscience. The critics of conscience, 
on the other hand, argue that conscience, being a product of one’s own 
education and social environments, is relative and changing, and hence 
cannot be a trustworthy guide in matters of morality. ‘This point is difficult 
to decide, the more so because conscience is internal or subjective and does 
not lend itself completely to objective means of analysis. 

One point, however, is clear. The critics of conscience often fail to 
distinguish between conscience and prejudice, and the strength of their 
argument seems to be based on the lack of this distinction. But conscience 
and prejudice are distinct, in fact so distinct that sometimes conscience seems 
to resist the influence of all prejudices. Prejudice has an external source 
such as education, social environment, custom, religion, etc., and accordingly 
we have several prejudices such as the class prejudice, the colour prejudice, 
religious prejudice and so on; these prejudices differ from people to people 
and they divide people. But conscience has an internal source inasmuch 
as it is born of imagination; man has a capacity to imagine himself in the 
place of another. and this imagination is the source of his conscience or 
“inner voice” with regard to what he should do to the “other” man. The 
immediate result of the operation of conscience is a felt sympathy for the 
“other” man and it will be followed by suitable modes of ethical action. 
Imagination is thus the seat of conscience and sympathy for the “right ` 
cause is its invariable result.6 Moreover, imagination, though subjective, is 
yet common to all individuals and hence conscience which 1s born of it 


* . bd æ * . + . . . a 
“serves to unite them in spite of their dividing prejudices. But the chief 


drawback of the sentimentalist view which makes conscience the basis of 
morality is that it does not provide any purpose or goal to the conscientious 
activity of man beyond the momentary emotive satisfaction he derives from it. 

This defect is overcome in the mystic approach to the problem of 
morality. It is, in a sense, an integral approach since it includes the merits 
of the other approaches while excluding their defects. The mystic is not 
committed to the religious dogmatism which regards realities like soul or 
God as waiting to be realized after death, nor is he committed to the 
materialistic scepticism which confines human existence to the physical level 
of being. His ig an experimental attitude to life, and for him God and Soul 
are “experiential” and spiritual realities to be realized in the creative 
dynamism of his own being. He accepts different levels of human existence 
—the physical and the spiritual—and morality for him’ is the means of 


6 Shelley remarks in his Defence of Poetry: “A man to be greatly good, must imagine intensely 
and comprehensively; he must put himself in the place of another and of many others, the pains 
and pleasures of his species must become his own. The great instrument of moral good is the 
imagination; and poetry administers to the effect by action upon the cause.” 

T We are not referring here to those mystics who withdraw from the world or renounce ıt but 
those who participate in moral activity providing it with an “inner” spiritual orientation. 
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“transcendence” from the physical to the spiritual. For morality, being an 
act of self-sacritice, enables him to overcome his egoistic impulses and makes 
him more and more aware of a deeper level of peaceful and delightful 
spiritual being in Aimself. The delight which he thus discovers in himself 
justifies the sacrifice and suffering which he voluntarily accepts in his moral 
striving, and he will not be in need of any other reward or inducement. 

This view is well emphasized in Indian philosophy. The superiority of 
morality over ritualism is r2cognized§ and dharma, in its comprehensive 
sense, is said to include bota social virtues and virtues of self-discipline.® 
Dharma is, in fact, the central concept in the Indian theory of values and 
it is regarded not cnly as regulative of artha and kama but also as a means 
to moksha. : 


G. SRINIVASAN 


Unhappy is the man or the nation which, when the divine moment 
arrives, is found sleeping cr unprepared to use it, because the lamp has 
not been kept tr. mmed for zhe welcome and the ears are sealed to the call. 
But thrice woe tc tiem who are strong and ready, yet waste the force or 
misuse the moment; for them is irreparable loss or a great destruction. 
In the hour cf God cleanse thy soul of all self-deceit and hypocrisy and 
vain self-flattering, zhat thcu mayst look straight into thy spirit and hear 
that which summons it. All insincerity of nature, once thy defence against 
the eye of the Master and the light of the ideal, becomes now a gap in thy 
armour and inv.tes the blcw. Even if thou conquer for the moment, it 
is the worse for thee, for the blow shall come afterwards and cast thee 
down in the midst of thy -riumph. But being pure, cast aside all fear; 
for the hour is often terrible, a fre and a whirlwind and a tempest, a 
treading of the winepress o: the wrath of God; but he who can stand up 
in it on the truth of his purpose is he who shall stand; even though he fall, 
he shall rise agam; even thcugh he seem to pass on the wings of the wind, 
he shall return. Nor let worldly prudence whzsper too closely in thy ear: 

for it is the hour of the unexpected. 
—~SHRI-AUROBINDO 


8 The Mahabharata declares: “Speaking the truth is far better than celebrating many horse- 
sacrifices.” Please see M. HIRIYANNA: op. cit, p. 108. 
9M. HIRIYANNA: ob. cit, p. 104, 
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K. E. PARTHASARATHY 
The Philosophical Bases of Bhakti 


[We print below the second and concluding part of this long survey by 
Shri K. E. Parthasarathy.—ED.] 
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A PROMINENT PLACE has been given to bhakti by the three prominent schools 
of thought—Advaita, Vishishtadvaita, and Dvaita. They have recognized the 
soul’s inherent and natural relationship with the Divine. In Advaita the 
individual soul is viewed as identical with Brahman. In Vishishtadvaita, 
the soul is viewed as God’s body or sharira. In Dvaita, the soul, though 
independent in essence, is absolutely dependent on God for existence. ‘There 
are also other views, such as the Bhedabheda (identity and difference), 
acintya-bhedabheda (unthinkable identity-difference), etc. Some have 
attempted to reconcile these views by proposing a gradational approach. 
The dasa-bhava ({servanthood) leads to the soul-as-sharira bhava of 
Vishishtadvaita and to the aikya-bhava (identity) of Advaita. As the Isha 
Upanishad points out (6-7), though the soul is different from God, it can 
and does experience the Divine as in oneself and oneself as of the Divine. 
There is no doubt that all the three schools of thought recognize the soul’s 
inherent, natural relationship with the Divine. ‘The Brahman is One only; 
all the rest belong to Him, are part of Him, and are in a deep sense one with 
Him. The soul is His. 

God and the souls have in common consciousness, and love is a matter 
of conscious self-giving to Him, whom one feels as one’s absolute need and 
support. This relation between the soul and God is essential to the experience 
of devotion. The fact that the soul is involved in Prakriti reveals another 
factor. The soul is trying to escape from Prakriti or Nature in order to unite 
itself with God. Bhakti accelerates the process. This relationship to God is 
natural to the soul, whereas alienation from the Deity is unnatural and the 
cause of all misery. Union with God secures swarupa or its true status to the 
soul. 

‘There is another conception which accelerates the progress of bhakti 
towards God, viz. sheshatva or servanthood. The individual soul has one 
sheshi (master) on whom it depends. “The shesha is that which exists for 
another,” says the Purva Mimamsa (i. 1.2) That another is God and God 
alone in the context of the swarupa of the soul. Dependence on beings other 
than the Supreme is always painful at one stage or another because they 
are not sheshts for whose purposes the soul exists. It is only when the soul 
realizes this relation and its intricate nature that devotion as a rasa has pos- 
sibility of arising and progressing without let or hindrance. 

The practice of bhakit requires elaborate disciplines which include not 
only the sublimation of feeling but also the training of the intellect and the 
will. In Vishishtadvaita, they are known as the sadhana saptaka or the seven- 
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fold moral and sriritual discipline, which includes viveka or discrimina- 
tion; vimoksha or freedom from all else thar. God; abhyasa or continuous 
thinking of God, 4riyc, or doing good to others; kalyana or wishing well to 
all; satyam or truthfulness; arjavam or integrity; daya or compassion; ahimsa 
or non-violence; Cena or charity; and anavaseda or cheerfulness and hope. 
Bhakti is knowlecge af God as well the obedience to His will. It is loving 
God with all minc and with all heart. It finds its culmination ın an intuitive 
realization of God. 

Bhakti according to Shankara, contemplates the triple discipline of 
thought, feeling, and will termed viveka; vairagya; the disciplines of sama 
or tranquillity, zestraint (dama), renunciation (uparati), resignation 
(tittksha) , concentration (samadhi), and steadfastness of mind (shraddha) ; 
and, lastly, an intense Cesire for freedom. According to Shankara, true bhakti 
is a seeking after cre’s own real nature (svarutanusandhanam). The truth is 
ekam or only one. viz. the realization of the Atman. Until one recognizes 
the oneness of the self with the Reality, one shall revolve in the circle of 
samsara. From his philosophical point of view, though the Absolute is 
visualized in many wars, the underlying Reality is the same. He has shown 
his sincerity of his conviction by his soul-stirring hymns to different deities 
and has helped the masses to interpret God in terms of spiritual value. 

Shankara has recoznized the dual experience in its most sattvika form 
as a preliminarv to the non-dual experience. According to the exposition of 
bhakti given in one of his famous verses, bhakti is like the movement of the 
seeds of the ankolc tree falling to the ground towards the trunk of the tree, 
sticking there. It i: like the attraction of iron filings to the magnet. Further, 
it resembles the unceasing love of a woman to her husband. It is like the 
entwining of a creeper round a tree. It is like the spontaneous coursing of 
the river to the ocean. Evidently, each of the analogies refers to a form of 
bhakti. The series is a graded one. Each of the lower forms leads to a higher, 
till the devotee icer-tifies himself with the Supreme. Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, the greatest cf the Advaita thinkers after Shankara and an ardent 
devotee of God in the form of Krishna, has made valuable and immortal 
contributions to the doctrine of bhakti. He has left us a treatise on devotion 
called Bhagavad-b takt:-rasayana in which he expounds bhakti as a rasa. 
According to him bhakti is the citta (consciousness) taking the form of the 
Lord. The citta or Aniahkarana takes the form of the object it comes into 
contact with. According to him the alambana “basis) of bhakti is God. ‘The 
rasa realized, Pararaananda or Supreme Bliss, is God, and the mind which has 
taken God’s form is also God. To Madhusudana Sarasvati, Bhakti Rasa is 
the real rasa. Accorcing to Madhusudana, there are two types of bhakti: one 
is the actual precess of being in love with God; the other the goal itself, the 
everlasting experience cf Brahman and its Bliss. 

According to Ramanuja, bhakti is the unitive way in which the aspirant 
sheds his egoism ¿nd attunes himself to the will of God and yearns for 
eternal communion with Him. It is the consummation of moral and spiritual 
culture. It is the d-rec: way to perfection as it leads to the very heart of 
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divine consciousness. Ramanuja speaks of bhakti as a form of knowledge. 
He opens his commentary on the Brahma Sutras thus: 


May my buddhi or jnana blossom into bhakti or devotion to Brahman 
or Srinivasa whose nature is revealed in the Upanishad, as the Self, that out 
of the lila or sport of love, creates, sustains, and re-absorbs the whole universe 
with a view to saving the jtvas that seek His love. 


This itself strikes the keynote of Vishishtadvaita and its doctrine of bhakti. 
Brahman as the sharirin of the jiva is the endeavour as well as the end and 
the discipline of sadhana saptaka (seven-fold sadhana) is helpful in building 
bhakti. Vishishtadvaita expounds the theory of bhaktirupapanna jnana or 
jnana turned into bhakti. 

Bhakti that is not manifested in work and worship of the Divine is not 
real integral bhakti. As the Ishavasya Upanishad states, it is such karmas as 
are performed with the knowledge that all is of the Lord, pervaded by the 
Lord, and belongs to him alone, that will accelerate bhakti. Such work is 
called nishkama karma by Krishna in Bhagavad-Gtta. Such nishkama karma 
leaves the individual free from all the fruits and results of action and helps 
to cross over the barriers of samsara and its inherent ills. Thus bhakti is a 
strenuous path which can be full-fledged only when it is integrated with 
knowledge of God, of oneself, as one is and as one ought to be, and with 
nishkama karma as God’s work. 

In Dwaita philosophy, bhakti is the deepest attachment to the Lord, 
deep-rooted in a clear understanding of His greatness and majesty. 


It is the steady and continuous flow of deep attachment to God, 
impregnable to any number of impediments, transcending the love of our 
own. selves, our kith and kin, cherished belongings, etc., and fortified by a 
firm conviction of the transcendent majesty and greatness of God as the abode 
of all perfections and free from all blemish and by an unshakable conviction 
of the complete metaphysical dependence of everything else upon God. 


According to Madhva, it is the outcome of patient study and deep 
reflection. He also demands a high degree of moral perfection on the part 
of the bhakta. He affirms that there can be no true devotion to God without 
a real sense of moral purity, sincerity of purpose, and detachment from 
worldly pleasures. Madhva has recognized that bhakti is in essence an in- 
effable blending of the emotion and the intellect. He has given expression 
to the intensity of his love of God in its sublime and rapturous aspects in 
the benedictory and concluding portions of his works. Madhva views sublime 
bhakti not as a means to an end but as an end in itself. The relation between 
the individual and the Supreme is not something that is snapped in release. 
It is a sacred relation that holds good for ever. Bhakti is also considered as 
a blend of knowledge and love. Jnana is a constituent of bhakti. Conse- 
quently, the latter is often referred to as jnana itself, and vice versa. 

In the process of devotion, Grace plays a vital role and this has been 
recognized by almost all the systems of thought. 
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This Atman cannot be attained through study or intelligence or much 
learning—whom it wishes to attain by him it can be attained. To him the 
Atman reveals its :rue nature. (Mundaka, u. 2-3 and Katha, 1. 23) 


The Sita takes its cue from the Upanishads and lays stress on divine Grace. 
It tells us that Arjuna enjoyed the Vision of the Vishvarupa by the Grace 
of the Lord (x1. 47), zhat one wins the eternal abode by His Grace (XVII. 
51), and that one crosses over all difficulties through His Grace (xvu. 58). 
‘To Ramanuja, Grece is the culminating result of the threefold process of 
karma, jnana, and bhakti, which involves a training of body, intellect, and 
will. Grace removes the ostacles in the path of devotion caused by past sins 
and generates devotion to Him. According to Ramanuja, Grace operates in 
accordance with the Law of Karma. It is divine Grace that plays the most 
decisive role in the fral deliverance of the souls, according to Madhva. It 
is only the Grace >Ë God that can reveal the true nature of God to the 
individual soul. Madhva affirms that no-one can be saved by the sheer force 
of knowledge. Devction to God should have the nature of clinging to Him 
firmly at all costs sc as to evoke His Grace. 

The longing fcr God is well illustrated in the episode of Nachiketas in 
the Upanishads. Nachiketas wanted only one boon: the knowledge of the 
Atman (Katha, 1. 23-24). In the famous dialogue between the sage 
Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, the 
sage points out to ris wife: “The husband is not dear on account of the 
husband but on account of the Atman as the Highest Self.” It is by seeking 
the Infinite we get infinite satisfaction and ananda. Human love is to be 
treated as an expression of divine love. The glory of such rare flowers of 
humanity can be well realized when ont keeps in aind what Lord Krishna 
says in the Gtia again and again: “I am in my Dhakia and he is in Me” 
(x. 29). “I bear al: the burden of my devotees’ concerns” (1x. 22). “Place 
thy heart on Me, C Arjuna, and discover Me by thus understanding, and 
thou shalt without doubt hereafter enter into Me” (xu. 8). 

In the course cf a soul’s journey towards the ultimate goal, few events 
are more momentous and epoch-making than the springing up of strong 
bhakt: or devotion. A true bhakta is a true jnant, as he knows that God alone 
is the source and satisfaction of life (Gita, vir. 19). So he lives and has his 
being in the divine love. The Lord of love seeks the jnani and sees him as 
His very life and self (Gita, vi. 17, 18). 

K. E. PARTHASARATHY 


The Mystic Bird 


A novel cage with nine doors 
And there the bird was kept. 
It is strange that it stayed there 
Why wonder when it left? 
Trs. from Sanskrit by 
—SUJITKUMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA 
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BRIAN G. COOPER 
John Amos Comenius (1592-1670) 


[Mr. Brian G. Cooper is a frequent contributor to our pages. In this article 
he introduces readers to the outline of the life and work of John Amos 
Comenius, the three-hundredth anniversary of whose death fell this year. 
Readers will notice in the “Ends and Sayings’ for this month that the 
educational ideas of Comenius are still referred to and discussed by thoughtful 
educationists. —ED. | 


THE TERCENTARY of the death of John Amos Comenius (1592-1670), the 
famous Czech educationist and Christian internationalist, equally known 
by his Moravian name, Jan Amos Komensky, demands both a survey of his 
life’s work and an assessment of his significance. Neither is easy, for 
Comenius was a man of many parts, defying easy classification. Very much 
a child of his time in some respects, yet in others Comenius looked many 
generations beyond his own day. Educational reformer, mystic of the 
tradition of Jacob Boehme and Valentin Weigel, tireless European traveller, 
devotee of both Baconian science and millenary religion, prolific writer and 
unstinting advocate of many religious and educational causes ranging from 
missionary endeavour among the Red Indians of North America to the 
more efficient teaching of Latin, and with it all a devoted pastor of his 
persecuted flock of Moravian Christians (he was the last bishop of the 
Moravian Church), Comenius was among the most extraordinary men of 
the seventeenth-century European world. He is rightly and understandably 
honoured by the Czech people as one of their most spiritually noble sons. 
Comenius was born on 28 March 1592, in eastern Moravia, probably 
at Nivnitz, into a pious family belonging to the Moravian Church, “Unity 
of Brethren.” After studying at Herborn and Heidelberg, he became rector 
of a school in Prerov, subsequently taking orders in his Church to become 
pastor and rector at Fulnek. Yet the political turbulence of his time denied 
him any tranquillity. The outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) 
overwhelmed his native people with military catastrophe and religious 
persecution: after the battle of Prague (1620), the town of Fulnek was 
sacked by the Spanish army. Comenius lost everything—his wife and children, 
his possessions and writings—thenceforth being destined to spend much of 
his life wandéeting in exile, a victim of war and persecution. Amid such 
personal loss, and against such a backcloth of conflict, the spirit of Comenius 
was yet to flower in an educational and religious philosophy whose foci 
were peace and harmony, and whose driving motive was the quest for that 
brotherhood among men prophetic of the perfect heavenly fellowship. 
Fleeing to Poland, he settled for a while at Leszno, where in 1630 he 
published Pansophiae Prodromus,; a far-reaching educational treatise 


1 For the full list of Comenius’ works, see bibliography ın M. W. KEATINGE (trs}: The Great 
Didactic of John Amos Comenius (London. 1896) 
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attempting to arrar.ge all human knowledge as within the reach of the minds 
of all men. Many works poured from his prolific pen. 1636 saw his election 
as bishop of the Moravian community at Leszno, but by then his fame had 
spread far beyond ?oland, for he had become part of that influential inter- 
national communicy of Protestant men of letters and theologians, whose 
ideas crossed frontiers and came to the attention of leaders of Church and 
State throughout the anti-Catholic world. He particularly became associa- 
ted with Samuel Hartlib of Prussia and John Dury, a Scot, whose interests 
encompassed all the major Protestant causes of the day; all three realized they 
shared a keen desir2 to promote schemes of social and educational improve- 
ment as part of a wider mission for a new Christian order. In England, 
where the religious and political struggle was moving towards the crisis of 
civil war, Hartlib published several of Comenius’ pansophical works, 
aroused Puritan interest in his notions, and attracted the patronage of 
Bishop Williams oz Lincoln, leader of the House of Lords and a devotee 
of the Pansophic Society. At Hartlib’s persuasion, Comenius journeyed to 
England to promote his ideas of universal elementary education and the 
founcation of a Parsophical College (1641-2). Pym, the great Parliamentary 
leader, was much impressed: reform of all kinds was in the air. Yet it was not 
to be. The clash berween King and Parliament forsook the road of peaceful 
change for that of zivil strife: Comenius sailed for Sweden in June 1642. 
His visit to England was not entirely in vain: his presence had initiated 
discussions which led to the founding of the Royal Society in 1662, as well 
as to the establishment of primary schools under Oliver Cromwell. He had 
found time, too. to write Via Lucis (“The Way of Light”), an amalgam of 
Christian mysticism end plans of educational ,development, in which 
Comenius foresaw tae ultimate dawning of the millenium as a result of the 
spreac. of knowledge, which he conceived as a dynamic religious force for the 
salvation of mankind. The universal spread of knowledge would lead to such 
harmcny among men taat the reign of Christ would surely occur. 

The Swedish state, intenz on promoting a national education system, 
invited Gomenius tc reform the country’s schools. King Gustavus Adolphus, 
leader and saviour of European Protestantism, and Louis de Geer, financier, 
industrialist, and patron of scholars, took a keen interest in Comenius, 
welcomed his pedagogic schemes and were delighted by his new-style graded 
Latin textbooks. However, religious bigotry zgain brought him low. His 
activity at several ecumenical conferences caused annoyante in Swedish 
Lutheranism. Oblig2d to return to his Polish church duties, he spent time 
at Leszno, and at Ibing in West Prussia; m 1648 he was consecrated 
presiding bishop of che Moravians, being the last to hold that office. Invited 
to Hungary by Prirce Sigismund to assist its educational advance, he set 
up there a Pansoph:c School, but disputes over doctrinal questions caused 
him much frustration yet again. Yet he had given the enlightened prince 
four years’ zeal for school reform. As the tides of religious war spread again 
over central Europe, the luckless Comenius again lost all his possessions, 
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finally fleeing to the calm and tolerant atmosphere of Amsterdam, where 
he spent his closing years. 

His contacts and correspondence were far wider than such a bald 
summary can adequately indicate: for instance, New England clergy showed 
keen interest in Comenius’ views on church discipline. John Winthrop 
(Junior) , visited Comenius in 1642 while seeking an outstanding educator- 
theologian to become Harvard College’s President, and may have offered 
him this office. Many of Comenius’ works were widely published during his 
lifetime in Latin, English, and German, as well as his native Czech. 

For Comenius the aim of education was the promotion, under God, of 
universal brotherhood; the method of achieving it, ““Pansophia,” universal 
and systematized learning. In him concern for education thoreughly imbued 
with religious awareness was united with zeal for eficient organization along 
rational, scientific lines. In an age when education was disordered, cruel, and 
for the few, he urged that it be systematic, enlightened, and for the many. He 
argued for “the necessity, possibility, and practicability of universal wisdom,” 
and against the damaging, narrowing effects of specialization (a theme very 
relevant today). He understood that specialization can only meaningfully 
be pursued upon the foundations of an awareness of universal culture. Such 
was very definitely Christian-oriented: “As all knowledge was to lead to 
God, and to God as revealed through Christ, Comenius spoke of his encyclo- 
paedism as a Christian Pansophy.” Education could lead youth to God 
through things—“to God as the source of all, and as the crown of knowledge 
and the end of life.” 

Comenius was the first exhaustive writer on the general method of 
education, and the pioneer of encyclopaedism. Magna Didactica (“The 
Great Didactic”) was probably his most important educational work. It was 
sub-titled, characteristically: 

The whole art of teaching all things to all men, or, a certain inducement 
to found such schools in all the parishes, towns, and villages of every 
Christian Kingdom, that the entire Youth of both sexes shall quickly, 
pleasantly, and thoroughly become learned in the Sciences, pure in Morals, 
trained in Piety, and in this manner instructed in all things necessary for the 
present and for the future life.? 


While Comenius believed he was enunciating educational aims and 
methods of lasting worth, he equally believed God would renew the war- 
stricken peoplés of Europe through holy education: 


Perchance even now, after such a bloody war and after such devastation, 
the Father of mercy looks upon us graciously: how thankfully should we 
approach Him.. working by those ways and means which the most wise 
God, the Ordainer of all things, will show us. The... Holy Scriptures teach 
us in this connection that there is no more certain way under the sun for 
the raising of sunken humanity than the proper education of the young. 


2 op cit., p. 155 
3 Ibid, p. 166 
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Comenius never made 2 false distinction between the eternally valid 
and the immeciately relevant. Nonetheless, education could not be seen in 
pure_y earthly terms, for the whole of life itself was but an education for 
eternity: “the visible world is a seed-plot, a boarding-house and training 
schocl for man.” Ir accord with his preparation tor eternity, God had vested 
‘in man the potential for all knowledge and power: 


Man should xnow all things... have power over all things and over 
himself... should refer himself and all things to God, the Source of All... 
God has placed the roots of eternal wisdom in man. He is fit to acquire all 
kncwledge because he is the image of God... Man is a microcosm, in which 
are enfolded the seeds of all things, as well as cf all knowledge.* 


Upor. such a lofty conception of Man’s eternal purpose, Comenius built 
the practical detai- of his educational schemes. 

Comenius wes sure learning could be usually interesting, easy and 
relatively rapid; ir: his day, and too often today, the reverse is the case. The 
key to successful educational method was to be found in harmony with 
nature, by the development of intelligence, by explanation and understand- 
ing instead of memory work, by study from real life rather than books of 
theory. “Let the studies of the whole life be so arranged that they shall be 
one encyclopaedia, -n which there shall be notàing which does not arise out 
of a common root.” 

An Infant School in every Ronee a Vernacular (Junior) School in 
every village and community. a Gymnasium (Secondary School) in every 
province, and a Pensophic University in every kingdom or region, was the 
broad system Com2-:1ius advocated in his day, much ahead of his own time, 
of course. In the Gymnasium, he envisaged an encyclopaedic course, for 
12-to-18-year-old papils, including four languages, Grammar, Dialectic, 
Rhetcric, Arithme:x, Geometry, Music, and Astronomy (the seven Liberal 
Arts then requirec to make 2 man a master in philosophy) ; also Physics, 
Natural History, lineralogy, Geography, History, Ethics, and Theology. 
In the Pansophic University itself, the emphasis would be on Universal 
Knowledge, the student immersing himself in the study of all things. To 
many practical detzils, Comenius also gave meticulous care, having been 
- himself a teacher and school organizer: from the size of classes and rapid 
language teaching t> pupils being so organized as to teach each other. Yet 
the basic aim was rever far away—to bring the young person i into vital com- 
munion with God. The implanting of prudence, temperance, fortitude, 
justice, morality, and self-discipline were accordingly vital elements in the 
educational process. The Bible was to be “the Alpha and Omega of Christian 
schools,” and children were to be taught “to refer all things, whatsoever 
they hear or see, d or suffer, to God, mediately or immediately.” 

The whole en»zronment of education should be such as to lead to that. 


4 The Great Didactic, cuoted in s. 8. LAURIE: John Amos Comenius: His Life and Educational 
Works “New York 18934 pp. 78-79 
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This ardour to acquire is to be excited by parents, who should evince 
their respect for schoolmasters and learning; by teachers, who should be kind, 
‘paternal, and ready to commend; by schools, which should be pleasant rooms, 
well lighted, clean, and adorned with pictures, etc.; by the things which the 
pupils study, which should be so presented as to attract; by the method, 
which should be the natural method.” 


Such a comprehensive approach to education, religious in philosophy 
yet open to the highest promptings of the new scientific spirit of the 
seventeenth century, combining care for the individual with organizational 
perspective, both revolutionized the educational thinking of his day and 
began a process of change in educational practice whose manifestations 
continue in our own time. Certainly in his grasp of the significance of the 
Infant School, his enrichment of the Junior School, his concern for girls’ 
education and his “scientific” approach to language teaching, he was in 
advance of his own time and relevant to ours. His Gate of Languages Unlock- 
ed (1631) revolutionized Latin teaching and was translated into sixteen 
languages, including Persian and Arabic. His The Visible World in Pictures 
(1658) , a remarkable essay in Latin education through pictures, was popular 
for two centuries. His powerful advocacy of the broadest possible cultural 
and ethical education of the specialist is particularly appropriate in our day. 
He was a keen supporter of co-education. Finally, in all his educational 
concepts, he never lost the link between theory and practice: “He asked of 
the school and the pupil nothing that was impossible.’’6 

Yet we remember him not only as an educator. For him, the pursuit 
of Pansophy was part of a wider religious purpose, the ushering in of the 
Kingdom of God. His Labyrinth of the World (1631) stands as a religious 
classic, telling of the pilgrimage of questing man through the follies and 
vanities of this world to the Castle of Fortune; the accompanying work, 
The Paradise of the Heart, dwells on Christ as “the centre of all things” and 
dispels the former work’s pessimism with its pure Light mysticism. These 
works were a major source of consolation to the exiled Moravian Christians, 
whose sufferings prompted Comenius to appeal to all the Protestant churches 
for an ecumenical spirit, in his The Bequest of the Unity of Brethren (1650) : 


I wish that all ye who count yourselves members of the one house of 
the church may also form a single house of God which would be well ordered 
and united, and in it one single household living under one single law of 
God, helping, each member in concord and love.? 


At a time when Protestants were united in little but common dislike of 
Catholics, Comenius was a real ecumenist, working and praying for the 
unity of God’s people in very adverse circumstances. 

His role of Christian peacemaker was also manifest politically. He 
attended the Colloquy at Thorn, Poland, called by King Wladislaw 1v to 


5 Op. cit., p. 90 
BN. M. BUTLER. The Place of Comenius in the History of Education (New York, 1892), p. 17 
T The Bequest of the Unity of Brethren, trs. m. setnK\ (Chicago, 1940), p. 29 
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work out a modus vivendi between Protestants and Catholics, and he 
addressed The Angel of Peace (1667) to tne English and Dutch peace 
ambassadors at Breda, setting out timeless principles of international under- 
standing, and takinz as his theme “Christendom Reconcilable through Christ 
the Conciliator.” 

Amid so many adversities, disappointments, and persecutions, Comenius 
never developed a Ditter spirit, always mainta:ned his lofty ideals, and kept 
his hope in God ard man. In this he was one of the finest examples of the 
Czech spiritual genius, in a tradition running from John Hus to Alexander 
Dubcek. Let us honour him, and his descendants in their présent adversity, 
by recalling Comenius’ inspiring and propketic words spoken when he 
finally took leave of his native land: 


Nor can I forget thee, thou Czech and Moravian nation, now that I take 
my final leavel I trust God that after the passing of the storm of wrath which 
our sins have brought upon our heads, che rule of thine affairs shall again 
be restored to thee, O Czech people. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


. As those who withstand thy progress along tke path of right reason will 
never be able to turn thee aside from sound action, so let them not wrest 
thee from a kincly attitude towards them; but keep a watch over thyself 
in both directiors alike, not only in steadfastness of judgment and action 
but also in gentleness towards those who endeavour to stand in thy path 
or be in some oher way a thorn in thy side. For in fact it is a sign of 
weakness to be angry with them, no less than to shrink from action and be 
terrified into surrender. For they that do the one or the other are alike 
deserters of their post, the one as a coward, the other as estranged from a 
natural kinsman and friend. 

--MARCUS AURELIUS 


8 Op. cit, p. 31 i 

For Comenius, see also Labyrinth of the World, ed. and trs. Count Lutzow (London, 1901); 
M. SPINKA: John Amos Comenius, That Incomparable Moravian (Chicago, 1943); R. F. YOUNG: 
Comentus in England (London, 1932) ` J. placer (ed.): Joha Amos Comenius, Selections (1957) ; 
H.R. o OE “Three Foreigners and the English Revoiution,” in Encounter, February 1960, 
Pp. ssu 
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Traveller’s Tales 


(after reading R. C. Zaehner’s Mysticism: Sacred and Profane) 


A quartet of travellers— 

Monist, Theist, Psychiatrist and Child— 
Came to an open door. 

“Enter alone” 

(So ran the lintel’s invitation), 

“When you emerge declare 

To others what is to be found within.” 


The men drew lots—the Monist’s turn came first. 
“A crystal ball,” he smiled on his return, 

“As used by seaside fortune-tellers. 

At first it seems that shapes lurk deep within, 

But these oneself projects, like lantern-slides 
Which once removed the lighted screen is blank.” 


The Theist entered next. “A hollow globe,” 
He said, “like a glass float on a fishing-net— 

But filled completely with—what shall I say? 
—If liquid: water? gin? pure alcohol? 

Words fail me!” 


The Psychiatrist stayed longer than the others 
And came out looking thoughtful. 

“I think we cannot justify the postulate 

That the sphere is otherwise than empty— 
Like an electric globe without a filament— 

Its shape, and lights striking from without, 
Account for what we think we see within. 

I speak, I may say, subject to correction.” 


The Child, seeing the door open, slipped in first 
And hid behind a curtain. 

Onl¥ now, when his turn came, they missed him— 
A mystery soon solved, for out he ran 

His face alight with joy, his lips apart— 

But no words came: 

Only within the open mouth appeared 

A bubble. 


ROY OLIVER 


New Books and Old 


An Introduction to Advai-a Vedanta* 


WE HAVE here a book which is at once 
more ambitious and more penetrating 
than the usual run of publications on 
the subject of Advaita Vedanta. From 
the days of Deussen end Max Miiller, 
the subject has attracted attention in 
the West; and in India numerous de- 
tailed studies of the system have 
appeared from the _historico-critical 
and comparative standpoints besides 
dependable expositions from the 
traditional angle. It is only in the 
recent decade that w2 see new ex 
nents like Karl Potier and Ninian 
Smart who have brought to bear on 
Indian thought a new approach by 
treating it as something valuable in 
itelf on its own terms. This book is 
characterized in the subtitle as a 
“Philosophical Recon: truction” and it 
is so ably accompl.shed that the 
author deserves unstintec. praise. Pro- 
fessor Deutsch has {ccused attention 
only on the basic ideas which have 
abiding philosophical value. He keeps 
clear of historical surveys as well as 
superficial comparisons. He is not 
tempted to parade a plethora of text- 
ual references in San:krit or in Eng- 
lish translation. He kas tried to pre- 
sent the very kernel of Advaita 
Vedanta as implied in the Upanisha- 
dic mahavakyas and explained by 
Shankara and other writers of his 
school. 

The emphasis throughout is on 
laying bare the implications of the 
vision of Reality by the Upanishadic 
sages in the light of later Vedanta 
passages, which purpart to give a sys- 
tematic account of Reality in relation 
to Jiva and Jagat. He has correctly 
emphasized that the central affirma- 
tion of Advaita is: “The Self is One, 





it is nct different from Brahman” 
65), an essentially spiritual affirma- 
tion which is both meta-religious and 
meta-psychological. 

The book is divided into eight 
chapters, the first four expounding 
the nature of Brahman, levels of 
being, Brahman and the world, and 
the Self. The concept of Karma is 
subjected to a critical examination in 
the fifth, and the author concludes 
that it is only a “convenient fiction” 
admitted by Advaita, though it does 
not directly follow from its philo- 
sophical tenets. Aspects of Advaitic 
epistemology are treated in the sixth 
chapter, while Advaitic ethics come 
in for consideration in the seventh. 
Finally, the efficacy of Jnanayoga is 
brought out as a pathway to Moksha 
in the eighth chapter. 

The author shows throughout a 
firm grasp of the basic principles and 
endeavourseto avoid numerous details 
with which the system bristles. His 
treatment is well designed to bring to 
the fore broad issues which have meta- 
physical, epistemological, or ethical 
implicacions. His style is both clear 
and concise, making the book one of 
the finest introductions to the pro- 
found system of Vedanta. 

But once in a way it appears as 
though the author had not taken 
pains to verify the Sanskrit texts in the 
original. When he coins the fresh 
term “subration” (p° 15) for the 
Sanskrit badha, one may allow him 
the privilege; but when he charac- 
terizes the world which is vyavahartka 
as 


the level of Maya that denotes the totality or 
errors caused by avidya. It is sadasadvilak- 


* Advaita Vedanta A Phi-osophicai Reconstruction. By ELIOT DEUTSCH. (East-West Centre 


Press, Honolulu. 119 pp. 1369. $6.00) 
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shana, other than the real or the unreal, or 
anirvacaniya, indescribable in terms of being 
and non-being (p. 32), 


he is carrying his interpretation of 
Maya or Avidya one step beyond the 
SEE limit. It should not be 
orgotten that Saguna Brahman, his 
Maya, and the result of the two, 
namely, Jiva and Jagat, are solid con- 
cessions of Advaita to popular theistic 
religion endowing them with, a kind 
of working truth or reality. The 
author has confused the cause with 
the effect in his eagerness to emphasize 
that Advaita does not condemn the 
world to unreality. However, the 
author has correctly affirmed this in a 
section on “Advaita’s Realistic Episte- 
mology” (PP. 94-97) in explaining 
phenomenal experience. l 
The same confusion is at the back of 
his statement “Ishvara is a ‘content of 
experience’ as Saguna Brahman, the 
harmonization of distinctions” (p. 
43). Ishvara, as Indian Vedantic tradi- 
tion understands, is God conceived in 
a personal form for the purposes of 
religious worship and is by no means 
any human experience. Again we find 
the mistake repeated on p. 39 where 
Divine Lila is described: “Lila thus 
removes all motive, purpose and res- 
ponsibility from Ishvara in his crea- 
tive activity.” Actually, Lila is posi- 
tive pleasure and a value in itself, 
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though without any other ulterior 
value. The triple cosmic functions of 
creation, sustenance, and destruction 
are the ground for positing an Ishvara, 
and to remove him from the charge 
of partiality, the doctrine of Karma 
is brought in. From this point of view 
the author’s contention that “Karma 
is a convenient fiction” oo) loses 
force. He thinks that arthapatti: and 
Shaodapramanas cannot prove Karma; 
but Indian tradition has no doubt that 
Karma is proved by these pramanas. 
What is meta-religious cannot dis- 
prove a religious reality. Not Advaita 
Vedanta alone, but even heretical 
schools like Buddhism and Jainism in 
India take Karma as a self-evident 
rostulate to explain the nature of 
amsara. Even the purely logical 
Vatsheshika system has found it neces- 
sary to accept Karma as a factor 
involved in creation. 
Notwithstanding some of these 
minor issues, the book provides a very 
handy, readable, and thoughtful study 
of the subject. We have no doubt that 
it will serve as the best introduction 
available to the cream of Vedanta not 
only for academicians but also for 
general readers. The chief merit of the 
book is its lucidity of expression and 
clarity of exposition. We wish this 
neatly produced book would find a 
place in all our libraries. 
K. KRISHNAMOORTHY 


‘The ‘Tantric Mysticism of Tibet* 


Perhaps no branch of Indian reli- 
gious literature and practice has come 
in for so much criticism and condem- 
nation as the Buddhist and the Hindu 
Tantra. But in recent times, however, 
there has been a gradual shift in the 
orientation. So far as the Hindu Tan- 
tras are concerned, the writings of Sir 


John Woodroffe, and his publication 
of the Tantric texts were largely res- 
ponsible for initiating the change. For 
the Buddhist Tantras the writings of 
Evans-Wentz, Guiseppe Tucci, Her- 
bert Guenther, and Lama Govinda, to 
mention only a few names, have done 
a similar service. The author of the 


* The Way of Power: A Practical Guide to the Tantric Mysticism of Tibet. By JOHN BLOFELD. 
(George Allen and Unwin Ltd, London. 255 pp. 1970. 45s., i.e. £2.25) 
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present book has drawn on the 
works of these schodars for informa- 
tion and explanatior. 

The book bears tbe subtitle A 
Practical Guide to tre Tantric Mysti- 
asm of Tibet, and ceals mainly with 
the Vajrayana or Adzmantine Vehicle, 
a school of Mahcyana Buddhism 

revalent in Tibet and Mongolia. 

Vhen Buddhism reeched Tibet from 
India and China in the middle of the 
eighteenth century of cur era, the Tibe- 
tans were a P people for ever 
engaged in feuds amcng petty rulers. 
From India and Ch:na they took re- 
latively little besides Buddhism. Even 
their adaptation of an Indian script to 
suit their own tongue wes dictated not 
by the wish for a wri:ten language per 
se but by the desire to have a means 
of perpetuating Buddhism in their 
country. 

After the Chinese cccupation of 
Tibet in our own times, there has been 
a large-scale exodus of Buddhist 
scholars from Tibet. It is interesting 
to read here that among the Tibetan 
refugees who have poured into India, 
Sikkim, and Nepal are enlightened 
Lamas from the great monastic seats 
of learning and accomplished yogis 
driven from their mountain fastnesses. 
Of these, a handful have made their 
way to Europe and America to work 
in universities or to found gompas in 
lonely places that wil become centres 
of meditation. In England and the 
United States especially, there are 
flourishing meditaticn centres which 
have to turn away students for lack of 
accommodation. 

At Samye Ling on the Scottish 
moors there is a small Buddhist gompa 
which has attracted 1 band of Lamas 
and more students than it can provide 
for. The author had his training at 
this centre and has dedicated this 
book to the Lamas and their pupils 
there and to his fellow student John 
Driver. 

The book falls inte two equal Parts, 
the first dealing witt. the background 
and rationale, and the other with 
practice. The subje=t is treated in 
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consid2rable detail from the stand- 
point of a practising aspirant. Tantric 
Buddhism particularly emphasizes 
method as opposed to mere piety or 
scholarship. It is the distinction a the 
system that in it wisdom (Prajna) and 
expedient means (Upaya) form an 
inseparable couple. 

The theme has been dealt with 
sir age although there is consi- 
derable overlapping and repetition of 
ideas and facts; but it is obvious that 
the author speaks in all sincerity from 
personal experience. It is neither pos- 
sible nor necessary in the course of a 
brief review to give a summary of the 
material collected in the book. So 
only a few points of general interest 
will’ be referred to. The question of 
the re_ationship between the Hindu 
and Buddhist Tantras is of interest 
althouzh it is not possible to deter- 
mine which of them has priority. ‘They 
supplement each other, and the re- 
lationship between them is compa- 
rable to that of a photographic nega- 
tive and a print. 

Nex: there is the familar criticism 
that Tantric Buddhism represents a 
debased and degraded variety of early 
“pure” Butidhism. The author rebuts 
this position and cites with approval 
the observation of Dr. Snellgrove that 


howeve1 great may be the divergence be- 
tween the Buddhism of the early schools and 
the stage we have now reached, nothing new 
has beer: adopted without first ensuring that it 
should accord with the doctrinal position. 
The doctrine itself still remained consciously 
Buddhist and what is more remarkable still 
continued to do so. even when feminine part- 
ners were introduced into the system. 


About the Lamas in general the 
author notes an agreeable trait: 


Happily, there is no humourless intensity 
about them. Advanced adepts are invariably 
relaxed and gently gay, fond of laughter, 
affecuuonate and uncensorious Where there 
ig tight-lipped solemnity, something has 
surely gone wiong with the practice. Of the 
dozen or so notable Lamas I have met, all 
struck me as charmingly light-hearted. 
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As an illustration of the openness of 
their attitude the author gives an 
instance concerning a Lama who 
afterwards became the Abbot of 
Samye Ling: 

Told of a Druidic Circle of stones in the 
neighbourhood of his future gompa (monas- 
tery), he said thoughtfully: “One of these 
nights, I must go to that circle to meditate. If 
the local deity appears and seema well dis- 
posed, I shall perhaps invite him to become 
one of the Guardians of our gompa.” 


The author stresses the importance 
of the Yidam (Sanskrit: Ishtadevata) 


The Tibetan Book of the Great 
Liberation or The Method of Realiz- 
ing Nirvana through knowing the 
Mind. Edited and annotated with 
Introductions by w. Y. EVANS-WENTZ. 
With a Psychological Commentary by 
c. G. JUNG. (Oxford University Press, 
New York. 268 pp. Paperback, 1968. 
$2.25) 


This fourth volume of Dr. Evans- 
Wentz’s noted Tibetan serigs was first 
published by the Oxford University 
Press in 1954. Inasmuch as this volume 
expounds the quintessence of the 
Supreme Path, the Mahayana, it not 
only supplements the three previous 
volumes but is in some respects the 
most important member of the Series. 
Dr. C. G. Jung, “the distinguished 
Dean of Western psychologists,” as 
Dr. Evans-Wentz aptly calls him, has 
as usual contributed a valuable Psycho- 
logical Commentary in which he dis- 
cusses the differences between Eastern 
and Western modes of thought and 
equates “The Collective Unconscious” 
with the Buddhist Dharma-Kaya. In 
the East, mind is a cosmic factor, the 
very essence of existence; while in the 
West it is just being realized that it is 
the essential condition of cognition 
and hence of the cognitive existence 
of the world. The psyche and its 
structure enable us to transform 
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—the indwelling deity—in the course 
of Tantric sadhana. Although essen- 
tially emanating from the sadhaka’s 
own mind, Yidams seem to belong to 
an order of phenomena possessing defi- 
nite effectiveness, and have-a type of 
reality comparable to that of the 
Jungian “archetypes” which are des- 
cribed as the common property of the 
entire human race. 

In brief, the book is a fair presen- 
tation of the Tibetan Tantric way of 
power (sadhana), and also personal 
testimony that, even today, sadhana 
can lead to siddhi (power). 

K. GURU DUTT 


material objects into psychic images, 
wavelengths into notes of sound, 
colours, fra ces, and tastes. The 
East therefore bases itself on psychic 
reality, while the West on an indepen- 
dent objective world. Introversion is, 
if one may so express it, the style of the 
East; while extraversion is the habit- 
ual attitude of the West. 

The next part of the book is a 
General Introduction by Dr. Evans- 
Wentz in which he explains in great 
detail the Nature of this One Mind, 
the Cosmic All-consciousness, and its 
relation to the individualized minds. 
There is also a valuable section on 
“Wisdom versus Knowledge” and a 
brief account of the life and teachings 
of the great Guru Padma-Sambhava. 
This is followed by a translation of 
The Yoga of Knowing the Mind; and 
the book concludes with an account 


of the precepts of the Guru, who 
delivered his teachings in songs and 
hymns. 


The essence of the teaching of the 

Guru may be summarized in one sen- 
tence as follows: 
Mind and matter are, in their final analysis 
indistinguishable, matter being merely what 
may be called a crystalline aspect of mind 
concretely manifested. 


In Western scientific terms this would 
mean that matter is a form of energy, 
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since mass and energy are proved to 
be convertible terms. As the great 
astronomer Sir James Jeans put it: 


Today there is a widè measire of agreement 
which on the physical side cf science approa- 
ches almost unanimity, that the stream of 
knowledge is heading tewards a non-mecha- 
nical reality, the Univers: bezins to look more 
like a great thought than a great machine. 
The old dualism betwe2n mind and matter 
disappears 


If this point of view ts right then it 
may be truly said that the One Mind 
is the unique root of zll energy and 
the sole dynamo of universal power. 
The One Mind, as realizy, is the heart 
which pulsates for ever sending forth 
the blood-streams of existence and 
taking them back <gain. The unen- 
lightened man imazines that he is 
possessed of an individualized mind 
pan ee) his own, but the Tibetan 
teachers declare that the One Cosmic 
Mind alone is unique and that it 


Aveétar and Incarnaticn: The Wilde 
Lectures in Natural anc Comparative 
Religion in the Untwersity of Oxford. 
By GEOFFREY PARRINDER. (Faber and 
Faber Ltd., London. 296 pp. 1970. 
60s., i.e. £3.00) 

It is the central tzaching of ortho- 
dox Christianity thzt Jesus was God 
incarnate and that as such he is dis- 
tinguished from al other human 
beings. To many pecple today it 
seems incredible that God should be 
incarnate in one single figure in 
human history. Today therefore there 
is a new interest in the Hindu con- 
ception of Avatara {the “descent” of 
God into our life), which is held to 
apply, not to any one individual ex- 
clusively, but to a saccession of indi- 
viduals down the azes. Dr. Geoffrey 
Parrinder, who is reader in Compa- 
rative Religion in the University of 
London, institutes a careful and closely 
documented survey of the conception 
of Avatara as it has been taught tradi- 
tionally in Hinduism, and as it has 
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manifests itself as the Many only 
illusorily by means of a reflected, or 
subsidiary, mind appropriate to and 
common to all living things. There is 
only a single speaker, but his voice is 
broadcast to all the millions of the 
earth’s inhabitants; there is only a 
single power-house but a million elec- 
tric lights are illuminated by it. There 
is a sirgle sun but it gives life and light 
to innumerable living things. Behind 
all the diversity that one sees in the 
world, there is One Cosmic Mind in 
which the wise ones seek “the undiffer- 
entiated Thatness, the Unborn, the 
Unshaped, the quality-less, the non- 
cognizable and the Unpredicable.” 
This is the essence of the wisdom of 
The Tibetan Book of the Great Libe- 
ration. Dr. Evans-Wentz has laid the 
English-speaking public under a deep 
debt cf gratitude by making available 
the precious teaching. 
B. V. NARAYANA REDDY 


been conceived in modern times by 
such teachers as Ramakrishna, Auro- 
bindo, and Radhakrishnan. He pro- 
ceeds to discuss the related concept of 
the Euddha and to consider the 
alleged occurrence of a doctrine of 
Incarration among the Sufis. In the 
third and final section of his book he 
seeks to relate these Eastern doctrines 
to the Christian belief. 

In Lis earlier book, Light from the 
Fast, Dr. Parrtnder suggested that, 
with the doctrine of Incarnation as 
with other Christian doctrines, the 
study of Eastern religion might help 
in the development “of a new and 
wider outlook. In his new book his 
attitude to Eastern teaching is less 
favourable. ‘Thus in sketching the 
background of Avatara he says that 
Hind. monism (or “non-dualism’’) 
“denies the important doctrine of 
evil,” and leads to “a complete other- 
worldHness.”” In his earlier book he 
says that “some Avatars have strong 
claims to historicity. At least their 
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human lives are believed to be real 
and not illusory.” Now he says that 
the Avatars have little, if any histori- 
cal significance, and that in fact they 
are “divine and not human.” They 
“were never really men,” but they 
have their value as preparations for 
Christ. 

Dr. Parrinder has a good deal to say 
about the development of Buddhist 
teaching, and he quotes from The 
Lotus of the Wonderful Law. Yet he 
does not appear to recognize the strik- 
ing similarity of its teaching regarding 
the person of the Buddha to that of 
the Bhagavad-Gita regarding Krishna. 


The Unexpected Unterse. By 
LOREN EISELEY. (Victor Gollancz Ltd., 
London. 239 pp. 1970. 36s., i.e. £1.80). 

Here is a view of the universe and 
man’s evolution in it as seen by one 
who is both scientist and poet. Writ- 
ing with great beauty of style and 
language, Dr. Eiseley conveys a vast 
amount of fascinating, sometimes 
terrifying, fact; his own reflections 
thereon are profound. 

The word “unexpected” in the title 
strikes the keynote, for he contrasts 
the “supposedly stable” pre-Darwi- 
nian order with the limitless un- 
known to which we must adjust our 
thinking now. “Never before in 
human history has the mind soared 
higher and seen less to cheer its com- 
placency.”” There are startling proofs 
that “instability lies at the heart of 
the world.” 

What comfort for us? None, per- 
haps. Only a challenge. For even if 
man owes his being “to the unexpect- 
ed nature of the universe,” so, “more 
than any other living creature he con- 
tains, unknowingly, the shapes and 
forms of an uncreated future to be 
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Just as in the Gita Krishna is a 
manifestation of Brahman, so in 
the Lotus the Buddha is identified. 
with the supreme and eternal 
Reality, the Dharmakaya (the 
eternal Buddha). Shakyamuni is in 
fact the eternal Buddha in his histori- 
cal manifestation. And, just as, accor- 
ding to the Gila, Avatars appear when 
there is “an uprising of unrighteous- 
ness,” so the Dharmakaya is manifest- 
ed “when men become unbelieving, 
ignorant, careless, fond of sensual 
pleasures.” 

SIDNEY SPENCER 


drawn from our own substance.” At 
the same time, Dr Eisely provides 
small lovely instances of quite a diffe- 
rent scale of values—the orb spider, 
the compassionate Pharaoh, the play- 
ful fox-cub—while the chapter entitl- 
ed “The Star Thrower” is pure PR 

One does not necessarily seek theo- 
sophic undertones in every writer, 
but it is interesting to note the Doc- 
tor’s view that the human blood cells 
have “some kind of elementary intelli- 
gence’ (as of “creatures without 
whose ministrations I could not exist”) 
and his mention of “Man, increas- 
ingly a homeless orphan lost in the 
vast abysses of space and time,” echoes 
a famous theosophic phrase. 

Dr. Eisely is Professor of Anthro- 
pology and the History of Science at 
the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Curator of Early Man at the Univer- 
sity Museum. With true scholarly 
exactitude he provides a copious bio- 
graphy. 

Well and good, but_let us procure 
his own books first! We cannot have 
too much of such interpretative 
science. 

JOAN N. BURNETT 
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The Gitabhashya of Ramanuja. 
Trs. by M. R. SAMPAIKLMARAN. (Pro- 
fessor M. Rangacharva Memorial 
Trust, Madras. 586 pp. 1969. Rs. 15). 

The English translation of the 
Gitabhashya by Shr. M. R. Sampat- 
kumaran is a publicetion of Professor 
M. Rangacharya Memorial Trust, 
aided by the Ministry of Education 
and Government of India. Herein the 
author endeavours :o enlighten the 
readers regarding the views of Rama- 
nuja, both with tke scientific and 
systematic approach of a research 
scholar and with the missionary zeal 
of a religious teacher 

The introductior of thirty-one 
pages is divided into eight parts. In 
the first part, he apprises the reader of 
the books written br Shri-Ramanuja. 
In the second part, he informs the 
reader how Shri-Ramanuja was in- 
nee by the contem porary trends of 
thought and Guturthasangraha by 
Shri-Yamuna. In the third and the 
fourth, the author explains the con- 
cepts of the VishisFtadvaita on the 
Gita with special reference to Shri- 
Ramanuja. In the fita part, he deals 


Dickens 1970. Centenary Essays by 
WALTER ALLEN, MARGARET LANE, 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON, C. P. SNOW, 
BARBARA HARDY, RALMOND WILLIAMS, 
JOHN HOLLOWAY, ANGUS WILSON. Edit- 
ed by MICHAEL SLATER, (Chapman 
and Hall Ltd., London, in association 
with The Dickens Fellowship. xiti+- 
24Ipp. 1970. Illustrated. 45s., ie. 
£2.25) 

The centenary of the death of the 
most popular Englisa rovelist of all 
time has already produced some 
notable re-assessmerts and critical 
appraisals of his gemmus. And so it is 
fitting that the great writer’s original 
publishers should pabksh this well- 
printed volume of ceatenary essays by 
eight well-known crit cs end authors of 
contemporary ficticn, under the 
editorship of The D.ckenstan. 

All of this encoureges the opinion, 
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with Frapatiz, or complete reliance on 
God’s grace, and the Bhakti Yoga 
taught in the Gita. In the sixth part 
he describes the personality of Shri- 
Ramanuja, as revealed in the com- 
mentary on the Gita, in the following 
words: “His own character stands re- 
vealed as a mystic, a devotee of God 
and a preceptor eager and competent 
to transform disciples by his teaching.” 
In the seventh and eighth parts he 
evaluaces the contribution of Shri- 
Ramanuja and Shri-Vedanta-Desika 
in this field. 

The book is divided into eighteen 
adhyay as, corresponding with those of 
the original Gita. While translating 
the verses of the Gita and the com- 
mentary, the author scrupulously ex- 
plains all the controversial views and 
words most luctdly. 

Therefore it may be said that this 
book is of immense value in the field 
of metaphysical thought. It helps 
studen:s of Indian philosophy and 
Sanskr.t literature towards a correct 
understanding of Vishishtadvaita. 


S. N. GAYATONDE 


widely held by the average reader, 
that Dickens is beyond criticism. Of 
all the English novelists he alone re- 
tains undiminished the world audi- 
ence that he created in his own life- 
time. Hence this volume is quite 
rightly a collection ol appreciations of 
some particular aspect of his genius 
by a contemporary practitioner of,the 
art of fiction, or studies of some inte- 
resting minor topic relating to his 
method. ° 

To those who are familiar with the 
master dleces, the first three essays 
will undoubtedly enrich their appre- 
ciation ot Dickens as the literary artist; 
zor they comprise Professor Walter 
Allen on “The Comedy of Dickens” 
(a gigantic subject in itself) and here 
Dickens is aptly placed with Chaucer 
and Shakespeare; followed by a criti- 
cal examination by Barbara Hardy of 
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“The Complexity of Dickens,” in 
which we are given a fluent analysis of 
his ability to “plumb the depths” as 
well as to skim the surface of human 
behaviour; and the last in this open- 
ing group is an illuminating inter- 
retation of Dickens’s use of symbo- 
ism, in the sense that in Little Dorrit 
“the informing symbol, or emblem” 
is the prison. 

Part Two is devoted to three essays 
on Dickens as the critic of society, his 


Nation-building and Citizenship: 
Studies of Our Changing Social Order. 
By REINHARD BENDIX. (Wiley Eastern 
Private Ltd., New Delhi. 314 pp. 1969. 
Rs. 13.20) 

“To future historians it may appear 
as a touching if minor irony that an 
organic conception of society based 
on the idea of equilibrium is one of 
the major intellectual perspectives of 
our time,” says Dr. Reinhard Bendix, 
concluding this revised edition of his 
book published in 1964. In it Dr. Ben- 
dix makes an important contribution 
to the analysis and assessment of 
social and political changes in the 
last two centuries or so resulting in 
the transformation of West European 
and some Asian societies into modern 
industrialized societies through a pro- 
cess of socialization. After devoting a 
chapter to the development of West- 
ern European countries from “aristo- 
cratic’ mations into “democratic” 
ones, he says that “the constitution of 
a modern nation-state is typically the 
fountain-head of the rights of citizen- 
ship” and these rights are “a token of 
nationwide equality.” 

With progressive extension of 
democratization there has been in 
these countries a broadening of the 
basis of participation by the lower 
classes in government and administra- 
tion. To this process the evolution of 
ideas of equality of all men before the 
the law, equality of opportunity for 
education, and the extension of the 
franchise, on the one side and the 
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social ideas, and the public service. 
And the last section consists of 
three profoundly interesting essays 
on sexual life in the novels (by Pamela 
Hansford Johnson) ; “Dickens on the 
Hearth” (Margaret Lane); and Dick- 
ens on children and childhood (Angus 
Wilson). In all, a rewarding volume 
for the modern reader, with nine of 
the familiar illustrations and an 
attractive endpaper. 

F. SEYMOUR SMITH. 


emergence of totalitarian regimes 
with their accent on enforced econo- 
mic and social equality on the other, 
have contributed though in different 
ways. On the other hand, extension of 
the principles of legal and political 
equality has also resulted in the 
change from the “patrimonial” order 
of a king exercising unlimited autho- 
rity to “bureaucratization,” in which 
authority is distributed along a hier- 
archy of officials. “Increasing access to 
public employment and to influence 
upon administrative implementation 
of policies are a counterpart to an ex- 
tension of citizenship” which in turn 
brought about changes ın the attitud- 
es of social groups, from loyalty to 
groups to loyalty to the nation. 

Dr. Bendix devotes a chapter to the 
development in the concepts of citi- 
zenship and nationalism and the 
changes that have occurred in those 
conceptions in the post-Second-War 
period in two countries, Germany and 
Japan, in which in the pre-war period 
a spirit of extreme and narrow 
nationalism predominated. Their 
defeat in the war and occupation by 
the Allied armies produced rapid 
changes in their outlook which enabl- 
ed them to become modern industria- 
lized societies in a short time. With 
the strong industrial base they had 
even before the war, the transforma- 
tion was quicker than it could other- 
wise have been. In their case, especi- 
ally in the case of Japan, military de- 
feat provided an impetus to shed the 
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feudal legacies of tae past and to 
launch themselves vgorously on the 
path of industrializat_on. 

Dr. Bendix devote: a long chapter 
to India, taking for enalysis the com- 
munity-development programme as 
an effort at organizing mass support 
for the modernizing of India. India 
exemplified, Dr. Bendix says, some of 
the problems faced Ey countries that 
attempt to build viadle communities 
in the middle of the twentieth century. 
The community development move- 
ment is the outcome of a drive towards 
rapid industrializaticn and aims to 
advance the social and economic level 
of the bulk of the Indian population 
in the rural areas. It is also inspired 
by the ambitious objective of “‘imple- 
menting egalitarian policies in a 
social structure marked by great in- 
equalities,” 

The working of the programme in 
the last nearly two decades leads Dr. 
Bendix to some interesting conclu- 
sions. One of them is that it would in- 
duce local leaders to «end away active 


The Dermis Probe. By IDRIES SHAH. 
(Jonathan Cape. London. 191 pp. 
1970. 35s., ie. £1.75) 

Periodically mankind’s need for 
intellectual growth produces a reac- 
tion against old forms of mental ex- 
pression and rigid one-way thinking. 
Western thinkers row are being 
drawn more to “novel” disciplines, 
such as the lateral thinking of Edward 
de Bono, or the “irrationalities” of 
Zen and Sufism. Thi: book’s enigma- 
tic title derives fron an early tale 
used by Jalaludin Rami, and drawn 
upon for Richard Wi liam’s prize-win- 
ning film (1965), scmpted by Idries 
Shah, with a modern setting. A mys- 
tery surface, greyish, striated, fissured, 
has been researched by the World 
Commission of Scientists, with all the 
sophisticated techniques at its com- 
mand, and is being :hown on televi- 
sion. When however (as the camera 
pans back), the scale of perception is 
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individuals from the lower strata aspi- 
ring tc replace these leaders to the 
cities and government employment, 
and another is that local leaders 
would -ry to derive maximum benefits 
from Government grants and local 
control over their distribution, 
without being very much interested in 
the modernizing aims of the Five-Year 
Plans. 

While currently this is true in a 
large measure, in the long run this 
trend is bound to change and result 
in the break-up of the traditional 
authority of the village élite despite 
resistance from that quarter. Univer- 
sal adult franchise and the progressive 
adopticn of socialistic or egalitarian 
policies by the present ruling party, 
and their profession equally vehement- 
ly by other political parties, make this 
change more or less inevitable. Dr. 
Bendix would probably find if he 
visited India now that this trend has 
in fact become more pronounced than 
when he wrote in 1964. 

C. V. H. RAO 


altered, the object in toto turns out to 
be a large elephant. This sets the key- 
note for anecdotes with a similar twist, 
humorous tales slyly mocking per- 
sonal follies, aphorisms and proverbs 
from Sufi sources—“One lie will keep 
aut forty truths’—“If you want to 
know what he’s like—reverse what his 
cpponents say.” 

There are touches of shrewd psycho- 
logy. A patient, crudely told by the 
medica_ student to take pomegranates, 
departs in dudgeon. Another goes 
away grateful and delfghted with the 
doctor’s verdict: 

You are a difficult and intricate case, I can 
see that, Let me see... yes. you need a special 
diet. This must be composed of something 
round, with small sacs inside, naturally occur- 
ring. An orange—that would be of the wrong 
colour.. . lemons are too acid...J have it: 


pomegranates! 
Why had not the Master simply 
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told the patient “pomegranates” 
straight away? “ ‘Because,’ said the 
Sufi, ‘he needed time as well as pome- 
granates, ” 


Gandhi: The Man of the Ages. By 
T. L. VASWANI. (Mira Publications, 
Poona. Lalvani Publishing House, 
Bombay. 72 pp. 1969. Rs. 3.00) 

Sadhu Vaswani, who passed away 
in 1966, when he was eighty-six, was a 
host in himself, a dedicated soul, a 
mystic, a poet, and a great humanist. 
He was among the earliest in India to 
greet Gandhiji as the deliverer of the 
nation. In this volume are brought to- 
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The prescription for this book is 
that it should not be gulped, but sip- 
ped—to bring out the taste. 

E. DRURY 


gether notes of talks he gave, mostly to 
the Gita Class in Poona in 1952. ‘They 
deal in eloquent and poetic language 
with the spiritual significance of 
Gandhiji's life, so necessary now 
when “the world is drifting to a new 
period of darkness.” The book has a 
fine portrait of Sadhu Vaswani as a 
frontispiece. 

K. SAMPATHGIRI RAO 


Nothing should more deeply shame the modern student, than the recency 
and inadequacy of his acquaintance with India. Here is a vast peninsula 
nearly two million square miles; two thirds as large as the United States 


and twenty 


times the size of its (erstwhile) master Great Britain, 


320,000,000 souls—more than in all North and South America combined, 
or one-fifth of the population of the earth; an impressive continuity of 
development and civilization from Mohenjo-daro 2900 s.c. or earlier to 
Gandhi, Raman and* Tagore; faiths encompassing every stage from 
barbarous idolatry to the most subtle and spiritual pantheism; philoso- 
phers playing a thousand variations on the monistic theme from Upa- 
nishads, eight centuries before Christ, to Shankara eight centuries after 
him; scientists developing astronomy three thousand years ago, and 
winning Nobel Prizes in our own time; a democratic constitution of 
untraceable antiquity in the villages, and wise and beneficent rulers like 
Ashoka and Akbar in the capitals; minstrels singing great Epics as old as 
Homer, and poets holding world audiences today; artists raising 
gigantic temples for Hindu gods from Tibet to Ceylon and from 
Cambodia to Java, or carving palaces by the score for Mogul Kings and 
Queens—this is the India that patient scholarship is now opening up 
like a new ‘intellectual continent, to the western mind which only yester- 
day thought civilization an exclusively European thing. 


—WILL DURANT: The Story of Civilization 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Geneva 
The Future of Man and Technology 


My increasing conviction that real 
progress in inter-caltural under- 
standing and inter-faith dialogue can 
better be achieved by a common con- 
sideration of urgent. issues facing 
contemporary mankind, rather than 
by a purely doctrinal and necessarily 
somewhat speculative intellectual dis- 
course, was greatly de2pead by recent 
participation in an unusual inter- 
national conference of scientists, 
technologists, social tiinxers, anthro- 
pologists, and theologians held at 
Geneva early in July 1970. Convened 
by the World Council of Churches’ 
Church and Society department under 
the theme of “The Future of Man 
and Society in a World of Science- 
Based Technology,” the participants 
represented most of the globe’s major 
religious, cultural, nd intellectual 
traditions, the major 2xc2ption being 
Communist China. India, Japan, the 
African nations, the Arab world, and 
Latin America were all well repre- 
sented, to a degree whica more than 
balanced the sizeable North American 
and European contingents seemingly 
inevitable at such occasions. The 
balance was necessary and appro- 
priate. If the North Atlantic voice be- 
came too zealous and un-self-critical 
over the benefits of modern techno- 
logy (which occurred not very often, 
but occasionally), then @ voice from 
the Third World readily expressed 
pressing awareness of technology's 
shortcomings for being “a carrier of 
alien ideas and values.” If the Western 
mind dwelt too ladoriously upon 
technology as a secularizing force 
menacing traditional religious cus- 
toms and concepts, taen the Eastern 
was quick to remind of its beneficial 
ractical consequences in terms of 
1ealth and welfare. 


If such undoubtedly desirable con- 
sequences of science and technology 
gained assent across the international 
cultural spectrum, the dangers of a 
technology become demonic were 
equally widely, and more passionately, 
shared. Naturally, the delegates’ 
differing socio-economic backgrounds 
influenced their sense of priorities, 
those from the “developed world” 
(some called it the “over-developed 
world”) expressing most anxiety over 
problems of pollution, conservation, 
and environmental decay, while those 
from the less-developed countries 
were most keenly worried about 
technology used for military repres- 
sion from within or without, and 
about the obsession with economic 
growth in today’s world being at the 
expense of social justice. South Ameri- 
can delegates told harrowingly of 
the wicenihg gap between rich and 

or in their own countries, and called 
tor a “theology ot liberation,” a phrase 
to link the aspirations of Christians 
and Marxists alike in that troubled 
contineat. A general consensus of 
horror greeted scientists’ prognosti- 
cations about the prospects for germ 
warfare. German research biologist 
Dr. Ernst von Weizsacker spoke of 
“the danger of an insidious escalation 
trom the use of nerve gases to all-out 
attacks capable of destroying entire 
continents,” and put the issue into a 
wider context: 

Third Wouild counties, ill prepared from 
a health standpoint, are rightly apprehensive 
of the special dangers of biological and chemi- 
cal weapons, which 1s why most of them are 
more than ready for their complete renuncia- 
tion, even though they could use the biologi- 
cal weapons as a kind of counter-threat 
azainst the great powers. How near we are 
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in principle to the quiet use of violence by 
means of biological weapons is clear when we 
remember that every year millions of people 
die of hunger and famine diseases in the 


Thid World, that the working capacity of 


the living is severely curtailed by hunger and 
disease, and that the industrial countries are 
almost wholly responsible for this situation., 
The aid we fail to give is in many quarters 
seen as an offensive against the underdeve- 
loped countries, (E. VON WEISACKER' “The 
Hopes of a Scientific Age’ ) 


Professor S. L. Parmar of India 
insisted that non-Western societies be 
on their guard against unwittingly im- 
porting Western materialistic values 
along with Western machines. West- 
ern high-consumption attitudes, adver- 
tising techniques full of half-truths 
and appeals to base, acquisitive 
instincts, and preoccupation with 
power as means of manipulating peo- 
ple and societies, were all insidious 
dangers to the Asian world today. The 
pee of social justice had to be esta- 

lished as the central goal; for econo- 
mic growth was a secular mirage. Pro- 
fessor Raymond Panickar, a fellow 
Indan whose academic duties divide 
his time between Harward, U.S.A., 
and Banaras, thought sationalism 
when allied with modern technology 
was destructive in East and West 
alike, cogently pleading that the 
world-unilying potential of techno- 
logy be used to build up a genuine 
international family. Technology 
both enhanced and endangered man- 
kind’s “human possibilities,” and its 
control was a spiritual and ethical 
problem: “technology cannot be con- 
trolled by mere technology.” 

The terrible dangers for humanity 
of ceasing to live in harmony with 
nature, and of embracing a philosophy 
of “progress at all costs” and “domina- 
tion over” the natural order, were 
made abundantly clear by Professor 
J. N. Black, Professor of Forestry and 
Natural Resources at Edinburgh 
University, who called for a return to 
the notions of human stewardship and 
responsibility for God’s creation. He 
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believed such concepts almost univer- 
sal in different religions: 


. ın Eastern ıdeas of the law and order of 
the universe, or in the message of the Quran, 
that man is placed on earth to be God’s 
khalifa, or steward. It is perhaps because so 
many people today have ceased to believe in 
anything at all that we are in such trouble; 
any system of beliefs that confers a bame- 
woik of responsibility is preferable to none at 
all 


Such could be based on a “subtle 
blend of many different world-views.” 
Man's ruination of his environment 
imperilled his own future: “we are 
dealing with a species, Homo sapiens, 
threatened with extinction; only by 
the wise use of resources and the 
conservation of our environment can 
extinction be avoided.” Biological 
research constituted another vast new 
problem area, emphasized Professor 
Charles Birch, world authority on 
genetics from Sydney University, 
Australia. Genetical engineering, 
drastic methods to control and reduce 
opulation, and new methods of 
improving the genetical make-up of 
mankind posed new threats to human 
freedom and augured greater social 
restrictions. Scientists of the world 
were looking to “the men of faith” for 
moral answers and ethical guidance, 
yet were finding little. A similar call 
for religious light upon technological 
darkness was made by one of Ameri- 
ca’s leading computer experts, Pro- 
fessor Austin Hoggatt of Berkeley, 
California, who urged “the keepers of 
values” to offer decisive moral guid- 
ance to “the keepers of the techni- 
ues.” Implicit or explicit in all such 
iscussion was the universal fear, 
however variedly expressed, that 
man’s technological power was run- 
ning out of his control and assuming 
demonic proportions, or mesmerizing 
people by its power and enslaving 
them with new idolatries. 

A very distinctive contribution to 
the East-West debate was made by 
Professor Kinhide Mushakoji of 
Sophia University, Tokyo, who argu- 
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ed persuasively that the shortcomings 
of modern  technolog-cal society 
resulted from a Wetern-clerived “Man 
controlling Nature” I oranda This 
was neither totally feasible, nor con- 
ducive to harmony in che essential 
Man-Nature-Machine relationship. 
The time was more than overdue for 
Western scientific man :o take into 
his thinking Oriente] cencepts. Pro- 
fessor Mushakoji singled out both 
Ahimsa, the Gandhian reverence for 
life that would kill neither men nor 
nature, and Chinese Yin-Yang, the 
“two principles” concepts in this con- 
text making for “co-ex:stence” bet- 
ween Man, Nature, and Machine, as 
very relevant to mznkiad’s current 
situation. ‘Technolozy could only 
become fully acceptable, indeed fully 
comprehensible, if suca neglected 
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Oriental insights were infused into its 
cultural framework. 

Professor Mushakoji was strongly 
suppor:ed by Professor Pyongchoon 
Hahm, Director of the Social Science 
Research Institute at Yonsei Univer- 
sity, Seoul, Korea, who deplored the 
militarsm and aggressiveness permea- 
ting so much Western thinking about 
Man’s relationship to nature, and 
said Man must recognize his inter- 
depencence and “overlapping” with 
animat2 and inanimate nature 

A genuine international and cross- 
cultural meeting ol minds occurred, 
for which reason, as much as for the 
gravity of the issues considered, the 
1970 Geneva “Future of Man” con- 
ference was an altogether memorable 
occasion. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


But to everyone, in whatever state of life he finds himself, the ethic of 
respect for life coes this: it forces him ever and again to be inwardly 
concerned with all tne human destinies and all the other life-destinies 
which are going through their life-course around him, and to give 
himselt, as man, to the man who needs a felbow-man. It will not allow 
the learned man to lve only for his learning, even if his learning makes 
him very useful, nor zhe artist to live only for mis art, even if by means of 
it he gives something to many. It does not allow the very busy man to 
think that with his professional activities he ras fulfilled every demand 
upon him. It demands from all and every that they devote a portion of 
their life to theit fellows. In what way and to what extent this is laid 
down for bhim the individual must gather from the thoughts which arise 
in him, and from the destinies in which his lize moves. 


~~ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


s+ 


X 


Ends and Sayings 


Northrop Frye, Professor of Eng- 
lish at the University of Toronto, in 
his B.B.C. talk “Communications” 
(The Listener, 9 July 1970) challenges 
the claim that the printed word has 
been outmoded by the development of 
oral communications dependent on 
electronic media. In all countries, he 
says, communication through mass 
media is a one-way street 


...8elling us food, cars, political leaders, 
culture, contemporary issues, and iemedies 
against the migraine we get from listening to 
it... forming our habits of speech, our pio- 
cesses of thought. 


‘There may well be “a general social 
resentment against being always 
treated as an object to be stimulated.” 
Resentment plus the inability to 
escape or to resist an involuntary res- 
ponse to conditioning can breed 
panic, and this, he suggests, may be at 
the root of mob violence, or of escap- 
ism into drugs and music that also 
“drugs.” Politically the public re- 
sponse to the enforced international 
“togetherness” (as a result of a greater 
range of broadcasting) is that of re- 
pudiation, separation. Most techno- 
logical developments increase this 
introvert tendency (e.g., private cars), 
bringing about alienation from real 
community and its satisfactions. Para- 
doxically they have also increased the 
loss of privacy, thus providing the 
worst of both worlds. Current vanda- 
lisms, hysterical berserk outbursts, 
whether silly or vicious, are attempts 
at counter-communication, doomed, 
however, to be self-defeating. 


... Teleasing inhibitions is just as compulsive, 
repetitive and hysterical an operation as the 
repressing of them., 


In an earlier oral culture, poetry 


ce 


, ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
—SAMUEL BUTLER : Hudibras 


and proverbs were easy memory forms. 
for teaching, while writing and print- 
ing foster a logical, continuous, and 
planned “pursuit of knowledge.” 
McLuhan defines “linear” understan- 
ding as that embodied in print, and. 
“simultaneous” understanding as that 
given orally and pictorially by electro- 
nic media. Professor Frye sees both 
simply as differing mental operations 
in all media. The “linear” response 
is dependent upon the time taken to 
read or hear “the message.” ‘The 
“simultaneous” response is the real 
critical one, reacting to the total pre- 
sentment. Books give a “spatial focus, 
a kind of projected total recall, to 
contain the experience.” Oral “linear” 
communication, he implies, may go 
“In at one ear and out of the other” 
unless there is the written or printed 
record to make possible the critical, 
“simultaneous” response. This record. 
is 

the model of all real teaching because... it 
repeats the same words however often one 
consults it...a repetition of the mind that 
underlies all genuine education. 


Readers of a book form a community 
that naturally tends, sooner or later, 
to expand to the whole. The printed 
word creates not only technical efi- 
ciency, but all the freedoms: 

Democratic government, universal edu- 
cation, tolerance of dissent, and (because the 
book individualizes its audience) the sense of 
the importance of privacy, leisure and free- 
dom of movement. 


Oral and visual media thus do not 
supersede but supplement the printed 
word. Maurice ‘Temple Smith also 
cogently develops the theme in the 
same issue, pointing out that neither 
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the cinema nor radio have diminished 
the importance of the printed word. | 
Can letters and the printed word be 
related to the ageless language of 
bolism, understandable by the 
mind at different ləvels? Does oral 
expression echo faint-y the language 
of mantramic sound, calling forth 
responses from human and animal 
emotions, both high and low? And the 
same with the language of colour and 
form? The whole nature must be 
evoked to respond. Further, what is 
taken in, learned or experienced, must 
be passed on if communication is to 
be complete. 


In the first joint isue of The New 
Era (Journal of the World Education 
Fellowship) and World Studies Edu- 
cation Quarterly Bulletin (June 1970) 
Dr. J. L. Henderscn writes of his 
recent lecture tour uader the auspices 
of the British Council in Sierra Leone 
and Ghana. He refers with distress to 
the difficulties experrenced there, and 
to the consequent low standard of 
education (‘‘fact-sodaen, examination- 
ridden”) and with chastened respect 
and admiration to the small number of 
the population benefiting by full 
Secondary and even Tertiary educa- 
tion—“‘their intelligence, initiative 
and humourful endurance.” World 
Studies Bulletin continues its usual 
interesting reports of how world- 
understanding is bemg educationally 
stimulated. The New Era, in both 
the June and Julv—August issues, 
features—since this 1s Unesco Edu- 


cation Year—article on some of 
the pioneers in child education: 
Maria Montessori, Peter Petersen 


of Germany, inspirer of the Jena 
Plan, Freinet, the founder of the 
Mouvement de l'Ecole Moderne, 
Froebel, Dr. Decroly of Brussels, 
Comenius (with special reference to 
his ideas on pre-scho>] education). 
Education for ‘wholeness,’ with 
the teacher as guide and adjuster, and 
as a synthesis between individual free- 
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dom and community, relating school 
to life, are basic common denomina- 
tors in these pioneers’ viewpoints, no 
matter what variations there are in the 
workirg out. 

Lad» Bazley, Chairman of the Mon- 
tessori Society, enunciates its princi- 
ples—tae child as a human being with 
unsuspected potentialities, the need 
for connection with reality, the mutual 
venture of learning, the awakening, 
from the age of seven, of moral sense 
and social awareness. There are 
specific Montessori techniques of 
learning, repudiating competition, 
and—a3 Brian Scott-Hughes indicates 
—the combination of example, re- 
sponsibility, and (the minimum of) 
external discipline creates a stimulat- 
ing and rewarding environment for all 
children alike. 

Petersen, writes H. Raymond King, 
like other educationists, from Pesta- 
lozzi onwards, saw the whole life as 
“a life of education” extending beyond 
educational institutions to bring in 
the whole community. Theory, re- 
search, and ee are synthesized. 
Conventional class groups are super- 
sided by the “family group” of chil- 
dren of different ages and abilities, 
supplemented by flexible subsidiary 
groupings for special purposes (some- 
times including parents), free in 
character, and allowing each pupil to 
search for his or her true vocation. 
Freedcm is always within the group 
order. The Jena Plan emphasizes 
trué-ic-life “situations” as starting 
points for learning. Freinet also built 
on the children’s powerful interest in 
the world around them. Michel Bet- 
rand sees l'Ecole Moderne as a child- 
centred working schogl, based on ex- 
perimental research and teaching 
through co-operation. 

Co-cperation, and handling and ex- 
ploring things, characterize Froebel’s 
metho also. Dr. Evelyn Lawrence 
brings out his particular contributions 
—the idea of “play” as not separate 
from “work,” and his essentially reli- 

ious attitude to education (not ortho- 
ox religion, however). The harmony 


yi 
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and wonder of the universe, of which 
man is a free-willed part, are the “ord- 
er” of God. The Decroly School also 
stresses the interaction between 
school and society, the constant 
contact with real life.” Concern with 
events and facts, “social, scientific, 
artistic or simply human” is reflected 
in its activities, says Denise Michel. 
Knowledge, translated into activity in 
school life, should prepare for an 
active part in the world-to-be. 

But whether religious or humanistic 
in tone, all these educational endea- 
vours are helping to break down the 
old bad system, “fact-sodden, exami- 
nation-ridden,” with its spirit of sel- 
fish competition; and they are wel- 
come indeed. 





The distinguished anthropologist, 
Margaret Mead, has put forward the 
provocative suggestion that the peren- 
nial gap between older and younger 
generations has become fixed, owing 
to the recent vast expansion of scienti- 
fic knowledge, the increase in techno- 
logical power, the growing interde- 
pendence of all human communities. 
In an extract from her coming book 
Culture and Commitment (Times 
Saturday Review, 8 August 1970) she 
claims that the experience and skills 
gathered by adults—either in the ear- 
lier world of their time, or during the 
period of these immense changes in 
all directions—are no longer valid 
when that world has become an “elec- 
tronically based, intercommunicating 
net-work” through which the younger 
generations of all nations share in a 
“planetary and, universal” experience, 
and look at life with a wider vision: 


In their eyes the killing of an enemy is 
not qualitatively different from the murder 
of a neighbour...Old distinctions between 
peacetime and wartime, friend and foe, “my” 
group and “theirs”—the outsiders, the aliens 
—have lost their meaning. They know that 
the people of one nation alone cannot save 
their own children; each holds the responsi- 
bility for the other's children. Although I 
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have said they know these things, perhaps I 
should say that this is how they feel. 


To illustrate her point she uses a 
moving essay by a fifteen-years-old 
Texan boy: 

We see the world as a huge rumble as it 
swiftly goes by with wars, poverty, prejudice, 
and the lack of understanding among people 
and nations.... My generation is being used 
almost like a machine. We are to learn set 
standards, strive for better education so we 
can follow in our elder’s footsteps. But why? 
If we are to be a generation of repetition, the 
situation will be worse. But how shall we 
change? We need a great deal of love for 
everyone, we need a universal understanding 
among people, we need to think of ourselves 
and to express our feelings, but that is not 
all. I have yet to discover what else we need, 
nor have I practised these things as fully as 
I shculd. Because when I try I’m sneeied at 
by my elders and those who do not hea, or 
look at it with a closed mind.... I admit we 
should follow some basic rules but first we 
should look at who 1s making the rules... 
The answer is out there somewhere We need 
to search for it 


Dr. Mead argues that, in the 
ast. adults could act as guides 
rom having “grown up in a cultural 

system,” But that today there are no 
guides in the world of flux, when 


the sources of eneigy, the means of communi- 
cation, the certainties of a known world, the 
limits of the explorable universe, the defi- 
nition of humanity, and the fundamental im- 
peiatives of life and death have changed. 


This may be too sweeping. Man is 
not simply a “cultural animal,” as 
Professor Fox calls him in the July 
1970 issue of Encounter, and there 
are fundamental and unchanging 
realities and values out-lasting all cul- 
tural changes, just as the synthesis of 
wisdom reaches beyond the aggre- 
gations of knowledge. It may be that 
in each generation only a few have 
glimpsed them--save in a glass darkly 
—but with the present break-away 
from the old separative concepts and 
materialistic aims, we may be at the 
turning point of hope for the future. 
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To the young Texan and other: like 
him, one might quo:e the Bhagavad- 
Gita: 


Seek this wisdom by doing service, by strong 
search, by questions, and by humilit7; the 
wise who see the tnuth ail] communicate it 

to thee, and knowing which thou shalt 
never again fall into error. 

But ‘the wise,” it snould be roted, 
are not just “the elcers of the tribe” 
with their specific cul-:ure. 


Camoaigns for “population con- 
trol” through contrazeptive and steri- 
lization programmes nave featured, 
with al the emotive means at their 
command, the dire threat of world 
famine through the ‘population ex- 
plosion.” From time o time aushori- 
tative bodies put out acts and fizures 
which give little suppcrt to such c.aims 
and forebodings. But the facts need 
to be repeated again and again before 
there szems any bore of making any 
impact on a public conditionel by 
mass media. Problems are not static 
and absolute. The bozey now fer the 
developing countrie is not lack of 
food Eut unemployment. This was 
put forward by dhe ceputy director of 
the World Food end Agricultural 
Organization at the U.N. Ecoromic 
and Social Council, zt Geneva (The 
Guardian, 9 July 1970). It is now 
considered that tecl.nical improve- 
ments in plant-breed_ng and the: ntro- 
duction of high-vielding cereals will 
make it possible to grow enough to 
satisfy world food needs. The present 
problem in the underdeveloped zoun- 
tries is that there appears to te in- 
sufficient work, either on the land or 
in the cities. 

It skould be note that the -ntro- 
duction of sophist:cated Western 
technology, with its tendency to elimi- 
nate man-power, has harmed commu- 
nities -hat would have benefited by 
the simpler “intermediate” techno- 
logy suited to their zeds and etipaci- 
ties, and depending on man-power. 
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Surely this problem is as capable of 


solution as that of food-production? 

As regards population, the highly 
charged word “explosion” has sadly 
distorted the situation. A reader of 
The Guardian has protested to the 
Editor (14 July 1970) about its use 
by the planning correspondent. He 
points cut that in England and Wales 
during the past ten years, there is a 
normal cycle of 11 per cent increase in 
the number of births, from 1959 to 
1964, and 10 per cent decrease from 
1964 to 1969. Further, in the same 
period, the number of deaths has in- 
creased by an average of 5,000 a year. 
He cites also the fact that net emi- 
gration from this country during the 
past five years has averaged 40,000. 
Incidenzally, the flow of immigrants 
into the U.K., about which there was 
such an outcry in some quarters, has 
slackened. 

The real problems are not of an 
overcrowded population, of famine, 
of unemployment. ‘They are problems 
of malcistribution of people and of 
food, of lack of imagination and dia- 
gnostic failures, and of separative 
attitudes, all of them stemming funda- 
mentally from ignorance and self- 
centredness: This is where education 
for world fellowship—based on the 
recognition of the spiritual unity of 
all living beings—is so badly needed. 


? 


The words “yoga,” “meditation,” 
“mysticism,” have an increasing fasci- 
nation today, not only for genuine 
seekers for some “path of purpose,” 
but also for escapists and curiosity- 
mongers, hankering after unfamiliar 
tnrills and powers. Scientists have 
hitherto remained aloof. Now Dr. 
John Clark, Senior Lecturer in Psycho- 
logy at Manchester University in “A 
Programme for Patanjali” (New 
Society, 23 July 1970) —i.e., a compu- 
ter prozramme-—states: “I take Yoga 
seriously as an important field of 
scientific research.” A “flow-diagram”’ 
of the successive stages of meditation 
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has been worked out and the compu- 
ter fed with an informal contents- 
analysis of mystical anthologies and 
classics like the Bhagavad-Gita and 
Patanjali Yoga Aphorisms. The few 
ideas considered as basic by Dr. Clark 
“certainty, knowledge, unity, eternity, 
light, joy, freedom” have been expand- 
ed by “simple literary devices’ to 
cover a range of significance. Such 
computer techniques, he feels, can 
help to integrate the evidence from 
mystical literature into “the topo- 
graphy of the inner world.” Other 
doors lead into the mental labyrinth, 
the doors of hypnotism, mental illness, 
drugs, and sleep. He includes among 
its guides Lao-Tze and Plotinus, Mes- 
mer and Freud, Jung and James Joyce, 
Hermann Hesse and J. L. Borges, but 
concludes that the exploration of this 
inner world is only just beginning. 
Another article, by Carol Dix (The 
Guardian, 21 August 1970) describes 
some of Dr. Clark's experiments with 
“computer mysticism.” The computer 
Saint 505 was programmed with a 
vocabulary from mystical religions 
and “taught to pray’ (the basic con- 
cepts now being evaluated as five— 
“Joy, light, knowledges certainty, 
unity”). Examples of the programmed 
computer’s random selections are: 


The omnipotence of awareness is the creation 
of existence. 

The joy of identity 1s the freedom of 
infinity. 

The ecstasy of omnipotence is the pleasure of 
desire. 


But surely these galimaufries, limit- 
ed by the information and vocabulary 
fed into the computer, are more akin 
to crossword irfgenuity than to living 
spiritual ideas? Dr. Clark and his fel- 
low experimenters can be praised for 
their open-minded interest, but “the 
Kingly Yoga” cannot be grasped by 
methods that trivialize it. To speak 
also of this inner-world exploration as 
only just beginning is to ignore all the 
wealth of Eastern writings on the 
subject. There are no grounds for 
assuming that there is only this world 
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and the other, and that the doors 
opened by hypnotism, drugs, etc., 
open on to the same terrain as that of 
Plotinus. All ancient researchers refer- 
red to three levels of experience— 
bodily, psychic, and spiritual—often 
subdivided in many ways. The psychic 
and the spiritual should not be con- 
fused. Finally, in choosing basic ideas 
from the Bhagavad-Gita, how did the 
theme of Dharma (duty), that runs 
throughout, get overlooked? 


Therefore perform thou that which thou 
hast to do, at all times unmindful of the 
event; for the man who doeth that which he 
hath to do, without attachment to the result, 
obtaineth the Supreme. 


This ideal of Dharma, of altruism, 
of brotherhood, is explicit or implicit 
in all spiritual literature that deli- 
neates “the Way.” The concepts fed to 
Dr. Clark’s computer, taken by them- 
selves, could well describe “the Open 
Path” —the absorption of the individ- 
ual self in the All, eliminating all 
possibility of helping other selves, the 
path of spiritual selfishness. he Nor- 
thern Buddhist classic The Voice of 
the Silence sums By the starting-point 
of real Yoga: “To live to benefit man- 
kind is the first step.” 


The British Society for Social Re- 
sponsibility in Science, inaugurated 
last year, is planning to campaign 
more forcefully. Students are indepen- 
dently taking a hand. Anthony Tucker, 
Science Correspondent (The Guard- 
an, 21 July 1970) writes about an 
international conference, “The 
Threats and Promises of Science,” at 
Imperial College, London, organized 
by an international youth committee. 
The findings of working groups on 
such subjects as population, abuse of 
world resources and the natural en- 
vironment, mass armaments and de- 
personalization of the individual, will 
eventually be published. 


There is no doubt that the conference 
icflects very deep concern about the validity 
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of assumptions normally teken for granted 
in the “progress” for scierce and technology. 


In fact one speaker, Peter Harper, 
a graduate in experimental bio- 
chemistry, using rats for the transfer 
of memory through b-ain extract, has 
thrown up his career and research in 
fear and horror at wEat is happening 
in the scientific world A noted figure 
who earlier rejected biological re- 
search is Dr. James Shapiro, 
whose group in U.S.A. raised the 
question of genetic engineering by 
its ploneer work in isolating a sin- 
gle gere. Mr. Tucker considers that 
the argument “the rejection of new 
knowledge will Jead to stagnation” 
does not fully meet the situation. The 
pece of research in scme fields 1s too 
fast for society to be able to realize 
the implications and repercussions, 
and such concern is natural. 


The March 1970 “Ends and Sayings” 
reported the five-year non-violent 
campaign being waged against big 
business in agricultmre, under the 
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leaderstip of Cesar Chavez, on behalf 
of the appallingly exploited migrant 
fruit-pickers in California. " 

Logically the California Grape 
Strike by Mexican Americans, and the 
initiaticn of a nation-wide California 
Sls Eoycott, might have seemed a 
orlorn hope. Starting with no funds, 
and with Chavez himself ill much of 
the time, the United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee was pitted 
against all the might of the wealthy 
growers organization, supported by 
“oil companies, banks, and the Ad- 
ministretion. The Pentagon’s contri- 
bution was to treble, then quadruple 
its orders for grapes for the armed 
forces.” (The Observer, 19 July 1970). 
Yet, despite all this, public opinion 
has now forced the leading pe- 
growers to come to the point of sign- 
ing a union contract with the workers, 
and the American Federation of Labor 
—Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (AFL—cIO) has been “shamed” 
into making a large donation to 
uF.W.c.s fighting fund. ‘Though 
this fight for justice and humanity is 
far from finished, nevertheless this first 
moral victory over Mammon brings 
hope for the future. 


Summing up in the broadest possible way the characteristics of the 
religious life, as -ve have found them, it includes the following beliefs: 

1. That the visible world is part of a mcre spiritual universe from 
which it draws its chiet significance. 

2. ‘That un.on or harmonious relation with that higher universe 
is our true end. i 

3. That prayer or inner communion with the Spirit thereof—be 
that Spirit “God” or “Law”—is a process wherein work is really done, 
and spiritual enargy flows in and produces effects, psychological or 


material, within :he phenomenal world. 
—WILLIAM JAMES 
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Point out the “Way” — however dimly, and 
lost among the host — as does the evening star 
to those who tread their path im darkness. 


mn 


—The Voice of the Silence 
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ARTHUR CHRISTY 


Thoreau and Oriental Asceticism 


[We reprint this article from THE ARYAN PATH, March 1935. — Ep.] 


I 


_ To srupy the rise of Oriental cults in America on the basis of the careers. 


and work of eminent swamts alone is to ignore the previously harrowed 
ground in which they sowed. There is no better evidence of this fact than. 
even a brief examination of the Orientalism of Henry David ‘Thoreau. 
American scholarship has been singularly myopic and home-keeping in the 
past; else how to explain the fact that it has been only of late that serious 
attention was given to such sentences from Thoreau’s pen as the following? 


Depend upon it that, rude and careless as J am, I would fain practise 
yoga, faithfully ... To some extent and at rare intervals, even I am a yogi. 


The “Laws of Manu” are a manual of private devotion, so private and 
domestic and yet so public and universal a word as is not spoken in the parlour 
or pulpit in these days ... It goes with us into the yard and into the chamber, 
and is yet later spoken than the advice of our mother and sisters. 


These sentences are only samples of scores like them to be found 
scattered throughout ‘Thoreau’s work. Considering the large number and 
diversity of his admirers, time need not be given to a defence of the thesis 
that Thoreau was a potent force in preparing America for the swami who 
began teaching in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

My purpose in this essay is to present the results of an examination 
of several hundred pages of unpublished manuscript material which will 
indicate how absorbed Thoreau was in Manu’s famous work and in Oriental 
asceticism. This manuscript material is composed largely of commonplace 
books which William Ellery Channing described in the study of his friend, 
Thoreau the Poet-Naturalist. “His reading,” wrote Channing, “was done 
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with a pen in hand: he made what he called ‘Fact-books,’ — citations which 
concern his studi23.” Most of these fact-books are in the Harvard College 
and the Morgan Libraries. 

Perhaps the xost significant sentence in a volume entitled Paragraphs 
Mosily Original is the following: 


If the Roman, the Greek, and the Jew have a character in history~so has 
the Hindoo. He xay help to balance Asia, which is all too one-sided with its 
Palestine. 


Here is perhzps the clearest statement of Thoreau’s reasons for turning 
‘Eastward that can be found. But there were other pregnant passages in the 
volume, a few.of which later found their way into published pages. ‘There 
were such enthus-zstic outbursts as: 

I cannot rezd a sentence in the book of the Hindoos without being 
elevated as upon che table-land of the Ghauts It has such a rhythm as the 
wirds of the desert, such a tide as the Ganges, and seems as superior to 
criticism as the Ermmaleh Mounts. 


Another unuswal sentence was: 


The Laws ož Manu... are the laws of you and me, a fragrance wafted 
down from those odd times, and no more to be refuted than the wind. 


Some interesting facts may be noted about the twenty-five manuscript 
pages which contemed Thoreau’s extracts frcm Sir William Jones’s trans- 
lation of Manu. Every one of Manu’s twelve chapters was quoted from 
with the exceptior. of the tenth and the twelfth, which dealt with the mixed 
classes and with penance and expiation. The second chapter seems to have 
received his closest attention, thirty-nine verses culled for the fact-book. 
itis also interestizg to note that with the quotations from the seventh 
chapter Thoreau wrote: “A Brahman could not be taxed,’ — as though 
Manu had endorse] his own refusal to be taxed by a corrupt state. And 
following the long series of extracts from the second chapter appears the 
following, which I quote in entirety as a significant ‘Thoreauvian commit- 
ment 

We seem to 22 dabbling in the very elements of a present conventional 
or ectual and visitle lite. Here is a history of the forms which humanity has 
in all ages assume. We forget that our whole outward life is but a convention 
and it is salutary tàus to be reminded of it. The old lawgiver seems to have 
foreseen all the r¢cssible relations of men, and provided that they be main- 
tained with adequate dignity. This book could afford a maxim applicable 
to any condition m which a man may be found. 


If we assume — and in Thoreau the assumption is justified — that the 
selection of a passage for preservation in a fact-book meant substantial 
agreement with Menu, the broad parallels that lay between Thoreauvian 
‘Transcendentaliso. and the Vedanta can be readily indicated. Consider 
first, then, the essential nature of the universe and its source. From the 
twelfth chapter Thoreau took three suggestive verses: 4 


— 


a 
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Let every Brahmin [sic] with fixed attention consider all nature, both 
visible and invisible, as existing in the divine spirit; for, when he contemplates 
‘the boundless universe existing in the divine spirit, he cannot give his heart 
to iniquity (xu. 118). 

The divine spirit [alone] is the whole assemblage of gods; all worlds are 
seated in the divine spirit and the divine spirit, no doubt produces, by a chain 
of causes and effects consistent with free will, the connected series of acts 
performed by embodied souls (xu. 119). 

‘Thus the man, who perceives in his own soul the supreme soul present in 
all creatures, acquires equanimity toward them all, and shall be absorbed at 
last in the highest essence, even that of the Almighty himself (xu. 123). 


Thoreau was fundamentally not a metaphysician. Emerson, equally 
interested in the Vedantic conception of the universe, went on and gave 
considerable attention to the doctrine of Maya. Not so Thoreau. Very little 
appears in his writing that can be construed as metaphysical concern with 
the relations of the noumenon and the phenomenon. He was, however, 
interested in the doctrine of Karma and its moral implications. Witness 
the following extracts from the fourth chapter: 


Iniquity, committed in this world, produces not fruit immediately, but, like 
the earth, in due season; and, advancing by little and little, it eradicates the 
man, who committed it (rv. 172). | 

Yes; iniquity, once committed, fails not of producing fruit to him who 
wrought it... (1v. 178). 


The doctrine of Karma found adequate expression in Emerson’s essay 
“Compensation.” The Transcendentalists preferred it as a doctrine of moral 
requital to any they hadsinherited from the Calvinistic tradition. 

Thoreau never formulated a complete eschatology. It is difficult, 
therefore, to state definitely whether he believed in Transmigration. If he 
did, it was in a very general way. His eschatology is perhaps best suggested 
by two passages which he culled from the fourth and sixth chapters of 
Manu: 


Single is each man born; single he dies; single he receives the reward of his 
good, and single the punishment of his evil deeds (rv. 240). 

Let him not wish for death; let him not wish for life; let him expect his 
appointed time, as a hired servant expects his wages (v1. 45). 


Death was for Thoreau a return to the Original Source, a dying down 
to the roots, as grass dies down in winter. His belief in the diverse mutations 
of the cycle of rebirth is uncertain. He probably accepted much of the basic 
Hindu idea, but it must have been tempered by his heritage and environ- 
ment. 

Consider now other extracted passages in the light of the summum 
bonum of life. How different from the usual Yankee concept of success is 
the following verse: 


Greatness is not conferred by years, not by gray hairs, not by wealth, not 
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by Dowertul kindred: the divine sages have established this rule: “Whoever 
has read the Vedas and their Angas, he among us is great” (11. 154). 


Substitute for the Vedas the concept of nature as the open book of 
God, and the complete Thoreauvian idea appears. 

Despite the profound implications of the foregoing extracts, there are 
others even more significant. As has already been suggested, Thoreau is not 
known. to posterity for the system of philosophy he developed; he is pri- 
marily known for the way he lived; he will ever be the recluse of Walden. 
His interest in the ascetic life led him to extract numerous passages from 
Manu which dealt with its practice. These passages are also unique in that 
they state clearly the reasons for the mystic’s way of life. The following 
are fom the secord chapter: 


The organs, being strongly attached to sersual delights, cannot so effec- 
tually be restrained by avoiding incentives to p-easure, as by constant pursuit 
of divine knowledze (u. 96). 

A Brahman should constantly shun worldly honour, as he would shun 
poon; and rather constantly seek disrespect, as he would seek nectar 
(u. 162). 


The more specific instructions of the fourth chapter as to space were 
also noted: 


Alone, in some solitary place, let him constantly meditate on the divine 
nature of the soul for by such meditation he will attain happiness (Iv. 258). 


The rewards of the meditative life were described in Chapter Six. 
Thoreau did not <ail to notice them: 

A Brahman, heving shuffled off his body by any of those modes, which 
great sages practised, and becoming void cf sorrow and fear, rises to 
exeltation in the divine essence (vi. 32). 

Thus, having gradually abandoned all earthly attachments, and indiffe- 
rect to all pairs of opposite things, as honour and dishonour, and the ltke, he 
remains absorbed in the divine essence (v1. 81’. 


Thus Thoreav proceeded to balance Asia, too one-sided in its Hebraism. 
The Philistinism against which he revolted had much in common with 
that denounced by Matthew Arnold. But whereas Arnold turned to Greece 
for a corrective, Thoreau turned to India. And in belief and practice he 
followed the injurctions of Manu with amazing fidelity. A ¢loser study of 
Thozeau’s life anc writings will convince the most sceptical of this fact. 


II 


Thoreau’s natura. asceticism sprang neither from any self-punishing 
Puritanism, nor from a love of asceticism for its own sake. It was neither 
the result of conversion to a system of practice, nor the effect of any foreign 
influence of men or books; it was consistently spontaneous and unaffected. 
This is true despite the fact that the scriptures of the East formed the bulk 
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of his reading in sacred literature. A close student of ‘Thoreau’s mind will 
come to one conclusion: he read the Orientals because he recognized his 
spiritual kinship with them. He read the Hindus in particular because in 
them he found the closest affinity. It is indeed amazing that a shrewd Yankee 
should have cherished so un-Yankee an objective as the Yoga. Yet Thoreau 
saw nothing strange in this. “The early and the latter saints are separated 
by no eternal interval,” he wrote in the diary of 1841. 

The evidences of Thoreau’s interest in Oriental asceticism are to be 
found throughout his work, published and unpublished. 

There is an undertone of Orient-tinged other-worldliness in ‘Thoreau’s 
contributions to the “Ethnical Scriptures” feature of the Dial. ‘This is true 
even of the Confucian extracts. Note these samples: “Perfection (or 
sincerity) is the way of heaven, and to wish for perfection is the duty of 
man.” “He who offends heaven has none to whom he can pray.” But the 
outstanding illustration will be found in the January 1844 number, which 
contains ten pages of excerpts from Eugene Burnouf’s Le Lotus de la bonne 
lot. The entire selection is in exposition of Buddhist abnegation. ‘Thoreau 
quoted: 

Then this man speaks thus to the Sages: What means must I employ, 
or what good work must I do to acquire an equal wisdom? ... Then these Sages 
say thus to the man: If thou desirest wisdom, contemplate the law, seated in 
the desert, or in the forest, or in the caverns of the mountains, and free 
thyself from the corruption of evil. ‘Then endowed with purified qualities, 
thou shalt obtain supernatural knowledge. 


The significance of these selections will be more clearly understood 
when one realizes that the “Ethnical Scriptures” were chosen for the pur- 
pose of introducing uninformed Americans to the best in the Oriental 
bibles. 

Were there space for them, scores of comments and quotations from the 
Bhagavad-Gita, the Hartvansha, and the Sankhya Karika could be offered 
here in elucidation of Thoreau’s idealism and asceticism. These may easily 
be found in the Week and the Journals. Our present interest is in the reason 
they appeared there. “Like some other preachers,” Thoreau once wrote in 
explanation, “I have added my texts—derived from the Chinese and Hindoo 
scriptures—long after my discourse was written.” Since the belatedly select- 
ed text so appropriately fits the sermon, there can be but one conclusion re- 
garding the sermon itself. 

But our study of Thoreau’s Oriental asceticism would be far from com- 
plete if we fail to mention revealing passages in his correspondence and 
diaries. In a letter written to Isaac Hecker on 14 August 1884 appear these 
sentences: 

But the fact is, J cannot so decidedly postpone exploring the Further 
Indies, which are to be reached, you know, by other routes and other methods 
of travel. I mean that I constantly return from every external enterprise with 
disgust, to fresh faith in a kind of Brahminical, Artesian Inner Temple life. 
All my experience, as yours probably, proves only this reality. | 
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These words were written less than a yezr before his ascetic retreat to 
Walcen pond, and yet, so far as I am aware, they are now for the first time 
advanced as the rezson for the gesture which shocked ‘Thoreau’s contempo- 
raries and which has puzzled his countrymen ever since. 

And if this wes the reason he went to his retreat, we have an equally 
revealing descripticn of his conduct there: 


Sometimes, ir a summer morning, having taken my accustomed bath, 
I sat in my sunny doorway from sunrise till noon, rapt in revery...in 
undisturbed solitude and stillness...until by the sun falling in at my west 
window, or the n>ise of some travellers wagon on the distant highway, I 
was reminded of the lapse of time. I grew in those seasons like corn in the 
nigat. ... I realized what the Orientals mean by contemplation and the 
forsaking of work:.... This was sheer idleness, to my fellow-townsmen, no 
doubt; but if the birds and the flowers had tried me by their standard, I 
should not have been found wanting. 


To ask whether Thoreau practised the true Yoga, tutored by and with 
full benefit of a rishi, would be to quibble. ‘The fact is he thought he did, 
following the injunctions of the Oriental sages whose books he read. “I would 
fain practise the yoza faithfully,” he wrote to H. G. O. Blake, his lifelong 
friend and literary executor. Furthermore, as early as June 1840, Thoreau 
had written in conscious indication of what he conceived to be the Oriental 
temper in his retired life: 

I will have ncthing to do; I will tell fortune that I play no game with 
her; and she may reach me in my Asia of serenit) and indolence if she can. 


Fully aware that his gestures were open to misinterpretation, he never 
failed to emphasize through word and conduct that true mystics lived in a 
“repose without rust.” And it may be recalled that James Russell Lowell 
objected to Thoreazu’s taste for Oriental philosophy, “which would seem 
admirably suited tc men if men were only oysters.” One can distil from 
Thoreau’s writings his effective answer to all such criticism: “Yes, but are 
men mosquitoes, cestined only for an ephemeral and inconsequential 
buzzing?” 

What, then, were the results of ‘Thoreau’s ascetic way of life? And if he 
turned from Occidental modes of reasoning and science in his intellectual 
life, did he find something to take their place? Here is his answer: 

Science is often like the grub which, though it may have nestled in the 
germ. of a fruit, ha- merely blighted and consumed it and never truly tasted 
it. Only that intellect makes any progress toward conceiving of the essence 
which at the same time perceives the effluence. 


And again: 


Reason will b2 a pale cloud, like the moon, when one ray of divine 
light comes to illunaine the soul. 


These sentence: assuredly indicate his affinity with the seers who wrote 
the Upanishads. But the words which reveal most definitely the Oriental 
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results of Vhoreau’s life are in Walden; they describe his passage over 
invisible boundaries into a region where the most liberal of laws prevail, 
where one lives with the licence of a higher order of beings, where the 
universe loses all its complexity, and where “solitude will not be solitude, 
nor poverty poverty, nor weakness weakness.” Nowhere in all Occidental 
literature will be found words, that more appropriately describe the dispel- 
ling of the fogs of Maya. 

In conclusion, it may be appropriate to take note of Thoreau’s pene- 
trating thrust at the materialism of his time. The stricture is even more 
apposite for the twentieth century. 


We hear a good deal said about moonshine by so-called practical people, 
and the next day, perchance, we hear of their failure, they’ having been 
dealing in fancy stocks; but there really never is any moonshine of this kind 
in the practice of poets and philosophers; there never are any hard times or ` 
failures with them, for they deal with permanent values. 


Thus Thoreau’s real life was in the ideal world, completely unexplored 
by the majority of his countrymen. This was the reason they never under- 
stood him. They were like the ideal-doubting materialists whom a Chinese 
sage once castigated as summer insects that denied the existence of ice. 
Furthermore, they had not transcended the arbitrary distinctions which 
meant nothing to Thoreau, whose sympathies were catholic and embraced. 
all mystics, both Occidental and Oriental. 

ARTHUR CHRISTY 


He is the one God, hidden in all beings, all-pervading, the self within all 
beings, watching over all works, dwelling in all beings, the witness, the 
perceiver, the only one, free from qualities. He is the one ruler of many who 
seem to act, but really do not act; he makes the one seed manifold. The wise 
who perceive him within their self, to them belongs eternal happiness, not to 
others. He is the eternal among eternals, the thinker among thinkers, who, 
though one, fulfils the desires of many. He who has known that cause which 
is to be apprehended by Samkhya (philosophy) and Yoga (religious disci- 
pline), he is freed from all fetters. 

The surf does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor these 
lightnings, and much less this fire. When he shines, everything shines after 
him; by his light all this is lightened. 

—The Upanishads 


P. M. MAMMEN 


The Later Political Thought of 
Jayaprakash Narayan 


[We are glad to welcome to our pages Mr. P. M. Mammen, at present 
Ckairman, Area S:udies Programme, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Mammen taught for three years in India and was involved in 
the Bhoodan Movement. Later he taught in Tanzania for eleven years, and 
during his stay there participated actively in social and political public 
affairs. He has done graduate work in International Relations at the 
Ur:iversity of Pennsylvania, and has been ir. the U.S.A. since 1965. The 
present article represents the latter part of a much longer paper in which 
Mr. Mammen e.amines thoroughly the development of the social and 
po-itical thinking of Shri Jayaprakash Narayan. It covers the two last stages 
ou: of the three mto which Mr. Mammen convincingly divides the growth 
of Shri Narayan’s thinking. These two stages are concerned with Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s development into a concern for the ethical quality of means and 
the final development towards the Sarvodaya ideal. While THE ARYAN PATH 
is not concerned with politics as such. it is bound to take note of how 
fur.damental philosophical questions have presented themselves to a respon- 
sibie and respected social and political worker, such as Shri Jayaprakash 
Narayan, in a practical form — as the challenges of the moral implications 
of actual devoted work. —ED.] 


In “Ends and Means,” adapted from his report (as General Secretary) to 
the Sixth National Conference of the Socialist Party, held at Nasik in 1948,* 
Jayaprakash Narayan redefined his concept of the means-end relationship 
in the light of his evolving concept of socialist democracy. In this report 
he said:? 


Since the victory of Stalinist methods in Russia, it has been commonly 
bel-eved that ther2 is no room for moral values in Marxism, and it is usual 
for a socialist who talks of such matters to be branded as a renegade or, at the 
least, a deviationis:... I for one have come to believe that for the achievement 
of socialism a stric regard for means is of the highest importance... 

There were many things that Mahatma Gandhi taught us. But the 
greatest thing he taught us was that means are ends, that evil meahs can 
never lead to good ends and that fair ends require fair meane... 

When, in a s atement the other day, I ta-ked of the need of spiritual 
regeneration, some oj you might have thought perhaps that I had been so 
deeply shaken by recent happenings that I was trying to escape from the 
hard realities of life. Those of you who might have thought so are com- 
pletely mistaken. I have no knowledge of maters spiritual, if the term is 


t It was here that the Socialist Party, founded in 1934 as tac Congress Socialist Party, decided to 
quit the Congress and function as an independent party. 

1 BIMALA PRASAD (cd.): Socialism, Sarvedaya, and Democracy (Asia Publishing House, New York. 
1964), pp 59-60 
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\ 
understood in a religious or metaphysical sense. I have not suddenly come 
to acquire faith in something called the spirit or the soul or Brabma. Such 
philosophy as I have is earthy and human. J am concerned merely with the 
problem of the tvpe of men I should like to live with in society. 


This report represents a clear departure from his past. Undoubtedly, 
the “recent happenings” (Mahatma Gandhi's assassination on 30 January 
1948 and the bloody communal riots during the Partition days of 1947 and 
thereafter) had come as a rude shock to him. Possibly enough, he was 
beginning to respond to the problems which free India was beginning to 
face. In the new environment, he found it necessary to re-think his once- 
held political concepts. Therefore, reformulation of his original premises be- 
came necessary. 

Narayan, through this report, once for all released himself from his 
earlier commitment to social revolution and violent means. Though this 
report shows a partial commitment to the need of “spiritual regeneration,” 
it is clear from his confession that he was yet to grow into what he became 
in subsequent years as a result of “rediscovering” Mahatma Gandhi — or 
rather the Gandhian frame of reference.” 

In 1953, Prime Minister Nehru invited Narayan to join the Cabinet 
along with some of his colleagues. Narayan’s inclusion in the Cabinet would 
have placed him in a key position and marked him out as Nehru’s successor. 
But such a prospect held no allurement for him. He declined the offer. 
This act of renouncing political power must have been, at least partially, 
the result of his rediscovery of Gandhi; for in his letter to Nehru, Narayan 
wrote:® 

I do not find todayeGandhiji’s dynamism and incessant quest towards 
his ultimate values except in Vinoba, who has produced a remarkably 
Gandhian method for the solution of the country’s biggest problem — the 
land problem. 


A few months before he wrote this letter, in an article, “Materialism. 
and Goodness,” Narayan said:4 


For many vears I have worshipped at the shrine of the goddess— 
Dialectical Materialism — which seemed to me intellectually more satisfying 
than any other philosophy. But while the main quest of philosophy remains 
unsatisfied, it has become patent to me that materialism of any sort robs 
man of the means to become truly human. In a material civilization man 
has no rational incentive to be good. ... 

Non-materialism — I am using this negative phrase because I have no 
particular school in mind — by rejecting matter as the ultimate reality 
immediately elevates the individual to a moral plane, and urges him, without 
reference to any objective outside of himself, to endeavour to realize his 
own true nature and fulfil the purpose of his being. 


2 Ibid., p. 80 
3Ibid., p 80 
4Ibid., pp. 98-99 
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In “Ends anc Means,” Narayan had resolved his previous conflict with 
Gandhism concerring the means-end relationship; while in “Materialism 
and Goodness,” h= resolved the remaining conflict concerning the environ- 
ment-man relationship. In his address to the First Asian Socialist Conference 
at Rengoon in 1953, Narayan had this to say bout this latter relationship:® 


We have in history attempts made to improve the individual by for- 
geting the envirxnment in which the individual lives. For instance, we had 
Buddha. Looking at the problem of human misery and arriving at the con- 
clusion that human misery can be traced to human desire, he developed a 
system of self-culcure...for the making, moulding and shaping of indi- 
vidual fiuman nature so that he may be free from misery by controlling his 
passion, his desir2. That was a very noble effort, but it was . . . a one-sided 
effort. Today m=ny socialists are again making the mistake of making 
ancther one-sided effort, namely, that of changing society alone and for- 
getting the individual ... if we create merely a socialist environment and 
leave the questian of the individual alone, we will again find that it is a 
very partial effo7: at constructing a new social order, because the same 
individual will b= functioning in that social eavironment and, if he is not 
an :ndividual whs is in tune with the aims of taat society, who has not been 
trained, who has łot learned to subdue and subjugate his personal desires 
and ambitions to -he social good, we will find -hat the experiment of social 
engineering woukd miscarry. 

To avoid this one-sidedness in social engineering, Narayan discovered, 
socialism must be “transformed into Sarvodaya’; for socialism alone “cannot 
take mankind to the sublime goals of freedom, equality, brotherhood and 
peace.’”® 


This transformation in Narayan’s thinkinz is the result of the tact that 
he has been, by now, able to resolve his previous conflict between the two 
frames of reference he has had in Marxian sccialism and Gandhism. This 
helped him develsp a new goal to pursue—the spiritual basis of a non- 
violent and moral -ociety—and a new response that called for recasting the 
main themes of hi: political thinking. They are now: (i) The end does not 
justify the means and so violence is to be eschewed; and (11) Human revolu- 
tion alone can brirg about change in environment. This can be brought 
about through Sarrodaya. 

It 1964 in th= inaugural address at ine seventh Tamilnad Sarvodaya 
Conference, Narayan described the main objec: of the Sarvodaya movement. 
Tt is? j 

to waken the imiliative of the people and draw out their latent capacity 
for co-operative cadeavour, so that there might be created what we call 
Lok-shakti, someting that is beyond the competence of government to 


SIbic., p. 103 

6 JAYAPRAKASH NARAY:>:!: Towaids a New Society (Congress for Cultural Freedom, New Delhi 
1958) , p. 21 

T JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN! The Challenges After Nehru ‘Sarvodaya Pracharalaya, Thanjavur. 
1964) 3 pp. 3-4 
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achieve. Rajya-shakti and Lok-shakti, the Government and the people, could 
then march hand-in-hand together in a creative partnership...and build 
‘a new India. 


Narayan added that in a country like India with more than 550,000 
villages, it would not be enough if only the Parliament and the State 
legislatures were to function as centres of democratic government; for a 
government that functioned at a distance from the people could never be a 
really democratic government. A true democracy could be based only on 
what Gandhi called “Gram Swaraj” or the “Village Republic,” which is the 
central point of the programme of the Sarvodaya movement. He claimed 
that “the Sarvodaya movement by working for Gram Swaraj is helping to 
lay down and strengthen the very foundations of democracy in this 
country ’’.8 

According to Narayan, the Shanti Sena (Peace Brigade), along with the 
supporting, supplementary, and ancillary programmes that go with it, 1s one 
of the most important programmes of Sarvodaya.® The Shanti Sainik 
(member of the Shanti Sena) is wedded not only to civic peace but also to 
the philosophy of non-violence in toto. Then, to create public support for 
the Shanti Sena, Shanti Sevaks, Sarvodaya Patras, and Sarvodaya Mitras are 
used. Shanti Sevaks are peace workers enlisted. They are pledged only to 
peace and to work for peace in their spare time; they are not pledged to the 
philosophy of non-violence. The Patras (vessels) are a daily reminder to the 
household, to the family which maintains them, of its responsibility and 
duty as citizens of a civilized and democratic society. Anyone who pays 365 
paise (Rs. 3.65) a year gs a contribution to the Sarvodaya movement and 
expresses sympathy with its aims becomes a Sarvodaya Mitra (friend of 
Sarvodaya) . The Mitras are not expected to become devotees of non-violence; 
but because of their expressed sympathy with the aims of Sarvodaya and 
payment of an annual fee as a token of that sympathy, it is supposed that 
they would in their own conduct at least be peaceful. 

Thus the Shanti Sena programme is made up of concentric circles, with 
the Shanti Sainiks in the centre, the Shanti Sevaks forming the next outer 
circle, the Patra-holders the next, and the Sarvodaya Mitras the last. This 
programme, Narayan hopes, will create a mass movement. 

‘The dan movements are another part of the Sarvodaya programme. 
The first of these to begin was the Bhoomi-dan movement. Then followed 
the others like Gram-dan (Village-gift), Shrama-dan (Labour-gift), Sam- 
patit-dan (Wealth-gift), Buddhi-dan (Gift of one’s intellect) and Jeevan- 
dan (gift of one’s life) movements. Dan in Vinoba’s vocabulary, according 
to Narayan, does not mean “gift,” but “sharing together ’’° 


8 Ibid., p. 6 
9 Ibid., pp. 21-25 
10 Socialism, Sarvodaya and Democracy, p. 167 
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During his vis:t to Wales in 1958, Narayan spoke of the underlying 
philosophy of the dan movements in the following words: 


In China, in Russia, and in other Communist countries, you know what ` 
happened in the wake of collectivization. In Russia alone twenty million 
people were liquidzted in one way or another. Now, in four thousand Indian 
villages much more has happened than forcible collectivization brought 
about. ... 

By propagating this philosophy of Love and Truth, and persuading 
people that they siould live together as one Family, it has been possible 
to convert thousar.ds of people and bring about a non-violent agrarian 
revolution of the completest kind in these forr thousand villages of India. 
This philosophy asserts that whatever we have is a trust, and should be held 
and used as such, whether it be land or other kind of property, or whether 
it be skill, knowlege, or experience. It is a trust that we hold for our 
fellow human beings and for our community. It is not meant for our per- 
sonal enjoyment alone; we have a share in it, but only a share. 


Narayan says that the role of Sarvodaya is that of a “catalytic agent.” 13 
It is, in other words. an instrument through which people’s energies could 
be activized, liberated, mobilized for the task of reconstruction." It is this 
reconstruction involving human revolution that should help build up a 
democratic society. He says:1* 


A democratic society is a civil society ... when a society becomes 
hundred per cent democratic ... that society becomes not only civil but also 
a non-violent society. 


It is only in th:s society, Narayan claims that man will ever be tree. 
Now he would set the evolution of the non-viclent society in a larger con- 
text of human evolution; for this he would quote from Julian Huxley’s 
Introduction to the Human Frame. According to Huxley, Narayan says,” 
there have been two critical points in the past of evolution. The first was 
marked by the passage from the inorganic phase to the biological. In the 
period before this, tLerc was no life and suddenly life appeared from some- 
where. The second stage was marked by the evolution from the biological 
to the >sycho-social, which may be called “the birth of consciousness.” Now 
we are on the threshold of a third stage in the evolutionary process. ‘The 
evolution of human:st ideas in the present-day world marks the on-set of 
the passage from the psycho-social to the consciously purposive phase of 
evolution. It means that the evolutionary prozess itself is becoming con- 
scious of itself. Narayan would set the Sarvodayez movement as the instrument 
for this third stage o= evolution. 


11 The Dual Revolution Sarvodaya Pracharalaya Thanjavur. 1963), pp. 13-14 

12 The Challenges Afte: Dehru, p. 16 

18 Ibid., p. 16 

14 Ibid., p. 19 

15 JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN: Three Busic Problems of Fiee Indm (Asia Publishing House, Bombay. 
1964) , pp. 16-17 
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The writings and speeches of Jayaprakash Narayan bring out one key idea 
around which the main themes of his thought have been slowly developing 
— the idea of “freedom.” Once he said:1¢ 


Freedom has become a passion of life and I shall not see it compro- 
mised for bread, for power, for security, for prosperity, for the glory of the 
State or for anything else. 


It is the interpretation and reinterpretation of the concept of freedom 
that have caused the zigzag and tortuous chart of unsteadiness in his life. 
The first interpretation — in Marxian (modern) Janguage — provided him 
with political freedom and economic freedom as the goals to work for; 
and, as means, he was prepared to accept any modes of action including 
violence. He would not refrain from reacting to violence and coercion, 
which, according to him, are implied in a colonial régime and a capitalistic 
order of society, with violence. This tit-for-tat approach formed the basis 
of his action and political thought of carly days despite the Gandhian in- 
fluence which later made him reinterpret his concept of freedom. 

These goals and purposes, however, disappeared with the changes in 
the situation that independence brought about in India. Particularly after 
Gandhi's assassination, Narayan began to reinterpret his original premises, 
and discovered the concept of a non-violent society as the ultimate goal to 
work for. With this discovery of his, the mode of action too had to be 
reinterpreted. No more would violence serve the purpose as he saw it; but 
only human revolution would, and for this non-violence would be neces- 
sary. In the light of this, political freedom and even economic freedom are 
not ends but means to promote the spiritual basis of man and his society, 
which the consciously purposive phase of evolution should bring about. In 
this scheme of relationship, Narayan now sees no place for violence; environ- 
mentalism gives way to humanism; and Marxism or even democratic 
socialism, to the Sarvodaya ideal. 

In this stage, Narayan accepted Vinoba’s adaptation of Gandhism as 
complementary to democratic socialism. This meant that he would work 
for a dual revolution — the revolution of environment and that of human 
beings, which should run simultaneously, one complementing the other. 
This is the essence of Sarvodaya, as Narayan would express it. 

A final comment may be offered about this “saintly idiom,” which the 
Sarvodaya movement represents, according to Morris-Jones. Donald E. 
Smith makes an important observation about Hinduism in India.” He says 
that there has been very little over-all ecclesiastical organization in 
Hinduism and that the Hindu “clergy” is not organized for an effective 
political role. As a result, there has not been any recognized structure in the 


16 JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN: Swaraj for the People (Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, Varanasi. 1963), 
p. Vi 

TR F. SMITH India As a Secular State (Princeton University Press, New Jersey. 1968), 
PP. t-i 
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Indian system — except some of the communal and caste parties — to perform 
the function wnoich the “Church” does in other secular democracies. What 
is this function? 

In every secular democracy, the State has become the symbol, protec- 
tor, and promoter of the political and economic man; denying the supre- 
macy of the Church, which represents the spiritual man. Therefore, not 
infrequently do w2 find that when the State acts, the Church reacts to 
reassert itself; and :his reaction is beneficial at least in providing adequate 
checks and balances lest the claims of the spiritual man should be suppressed. 

The Sarvodaya movement, through its “saintly idiom,” performs at 
least -his function of the Church in the absence of any ecclesiastical organi- 
zation in Hindu scciety.* Through this role-performance, it may be con- 
cluded, the Sarvolaya movement will strengthen the foundations of 
democracy in Indiz. 

In the light of this conclusion, one may make the following statement 
about Jayaprakash Narayan’s present and past political thought. In the past, 
his political thought defended and promoted the cause of the political and 
econcmic man; whereas now it is more oriented to the needs of the spiritual 


man. 
P. M. MAMMEN 


e 

To me it sometimes seems that our moralists would do well to cease their 
upkraidings and apply themselves to the interesting problem — “How is 
goodness to be mzde the object of passionate desire, as attractive as fame, 
success, or even adventure?” If they could excite in men an enthusiasm for 
virtue, as the poecs, musicians, and artists excite in them enthusiasm for 
beauty, and the men of science for truth; if they could devise a morality that 
had. power to charm, they would win all hearts. 

—W MACNEILE DIXON 


* It must be recognizec, howevei, that people of other religions too take part in the Sarvodaya 
programme. / 


—é 
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K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 
Lenin and Indian Literature 


[Our old and esteemed friend, Dr. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Vice-President 
of the Sahitya Akademi, gave a long address inaugurating the Sahitya 
Akademi Symposium on “Lenin and Indian Literature” on 20 September 
1970 in Bombay. We are glad to print below an abridged version of this. 
Dr. Iyengar does not expound the subject itself: he rather explains why 
such a subject is important and the many-sided and cautious approach 
necessary to reach any valid conclusions on such a subject. —Ep.| 


THE mea behind these Symposia is to review and evaluate the impact of 
Lenin on the several living literatures of India, and also — a more difficult 
exercise in literary assessment — on Indian literature as a whole: Indian 
literature, that indefinable yet felt reality, that voice and mind and sensi- 
bility and conscience of the nation, Indian literature that is rather more 
than the mere sum of the different regional literatures. 

Indeed, in its operative and permeative aspects, literature knows no 
barriers. Noble thoughts invade our consciousness from every side. As 
Gandhiji declared in his usual forthright manner: 


I do not want my house to be walled in on all sides and my windows to 
to stuffed. I want the cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as 
freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any. I refuse to 
live in other people’s houses as an interloper, a beggar or a slave. 


The pressure of ideas, personalities, and events, whether from the West or 
the East, is inevitably telt in our life and letters — such pressure is an in- 
centive to necessary growth — and yet we do not want to be uprooted either. 

Great ideas, great events, great men send out waves and creepers of 
influence, they impinge on the Time Spirit and ethos of the age, and they 
affect life, language, and literature almost everywhere. Significant events 
like the October Revolution of 1917 or the coming of Indian independence 
in 1947; great writers and thinkers like Tagore, Shri-Aurobindo, Bertrand 
Russell, Bernard Shaw, Maxim Gorki, great leaders like Lenin, Gandhiji 
— their influence on literature is unquestionable, although the precise 
nature and extent of such influence cannot always be determined in strictly 
quantitative térms. 

Literature both draws upon life and exerts a profound influence on 
life, though we have no sure understanding of the manner in which the 
mutual action proceeds. Gorki describes as follows the process that turns 
the raw stuff of life into the imperishable images of literature: 

Any myth is a piece of imagining. Imagining means abstracting the 
fundamental idea underlying the sum ot a given reality, and embodying ıt in 
an image; that gives us realism. But if the meaning of what has been 
abstracted from reality is amplified through the addition of the desired and 
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the possible ~ if we supplement it through the logic of hypothesis — all 
this rounding off -he image — then we have the kind of romanticism which 
underlies the myta. and is most beneficial in its promoting a revolutionary’ 
attitude towards reality, an attitude that in practice refashions the world. 


Through words, ttrcugh fictional fabrications, great literature yet projects 
something that is more vivid than life — through appearances, the truth 
behind appearances — and through contrived situations, a hint of the higher 
universal Truth. Ard being so charged with significance, power, and truth, 
great -iterature mcves men’s hearts, and proves a salutary influence on the 
mass of humanity. Mot ideas, but ideas in action: not events, but the drama 
of their causal relauonship: not past history, but the historical process — 
and such ideas and men in action are shown in literature as if enacting for 
our edification wha: is for ever contemporary history. 

In a discussion on “Lenin and Indian Literature,” the main difficulty 
is to be clear abou: our terms. “Lenin” might mean the man, or the direc- 
tion he gave to Merxism, or the October Revolution which he engineered, 
or the Soviet State that he established, or even the whole complex of 
personality, theory, revolutionary strategy, the proletarian dictatorship, 
and the waves of world-wide influence emanating from the life and life- 
work of the man. Indian literature, again, 1s a house of many mansions: 
not only in the semse that this literature is in several languages, but also 
in the sense that ttis literature, like the literature of any country, ranges 
from the ephemeral to the permanent, from journalism, propaganda, 
pamphleteering, ccntroversy, exposition, biography, history to fiction, 
drama, poetry, the three classic forms of “pure” literature. It is open to us 
to take the narrow view or the broad view: there are advantages in both — 
only, we should b= clear in our minds what exactly we are trying to do. 
It is open to us to make a general sweeping survey of the direct or indirect 
presence of Lenin end Leninism — even of Scviet life and Soviet attitudes 
— on Indian writing during the last fifty years; and it is equally open to 
us to Narrow our gaze and look only for Leninist images, Leninist demiurges, 
or Leninist epiphenic stances in modern Indian creative literature, say in 
the work of Mulk Raj Anand in English, cf Premchand in Hindi and 
Urdu, of Sharat Chandra in Bengali, of Bharati Dasan in ‘Tamil, of Sri Sri 
in Telugu, of TheEazhi Sivasankara Pillai in Malayalam. But in a matter 
so elusive, so myszierious, as literary aetiolozy, it would be wrong too 
dogmatically to maxe assertions about “impacts” and “influénces.” Perhaps 
not even the writers themselves can always explain how any particular in- 
fluence has made z poem, drama, or novel what it is; for neither critic nor 
writer can hope to pluck the heart out of the mystery of literary creation. 
This only means taat there is need for humility in discussing a problem at 
once so complex anc. so fascinating as Lenin’s impact on Indian literature. 

It has been seri that the greatest ideas are also the simplest — and so 
are the greatest men. Love and social justice are among such great, such 
supreme, truths that come to us with the force of an arrow’s simplicity and 
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directness, and Gandhiji and Lenin are among the great men, the leaders. 
of humanity, whose figures seem etched in elemental unforgettable lines of 
unique grandeur. The generation that grew up in India during the 
nineteen-twenties and after was to no small extent moulded by the power and 
personality of Mahatma Gandhi, but for many — a growing number since the 
nineteen-thirties — Lenin was a potent influence too, even as Mazzini and 
Garibaldi had been to an earlier generation. To what extent Lenin’s in- 
fluence has been purposefully reflected, not in Indian journalism, pamph- 
leteering and other forms of popular writing alone, but especially in the 
poetry, drama, and fiction of the last half-century is, however, a matter that 
needs extensive investigation and critical scrutiny for anything like firm 
conclusions to emerge. Our series of Symposia may be taken as the first 
important forays with this large aim in view. 

What is sometimes apt to be forgotten is that Lenin, like Marx and 
Engels before him, was a whole human being, and could have adopted, like 
Marx, Nihil humanum a me alienum puto (nothing human is foreign to 
me) as his favourite maxim. Even the “economic interpretation of history” 
assumes a reasonably elastic form when stated as follows in the words of 
Marx and Engels: 


Political, juridical, philosophical, religious, literary, artistic, etc. develop- 
ment is based on economic development. But all these react upon one another 
and also upon the economic base. It is not that the economic position is the 
cause and alone active, while everything else only has a passive effect... 


Again, Engels said that realism in art or literature implied, “besides truth 
of detail, the fruitful reproduction of typical characters under typical cir- 
cumstances.” In other words, literature, although grounded on actuality, 
must transcend the fleeting moment, the sheerly local and the grossly 
particular, and reach towards universality. Genuine literature is character- 
istically the rendering of phenomenal life through the medium of language. 
Many things may be reflected in this rendering of life, and among them 
class consciousness and class struggle. On the other hand, it may not be 
wise to interpret every work of literature in terms of dialectical materialism. 
It would not be proper to dismiss Homer’s Priam as a doddering old 
absolutist, to see in Tolstoy’s Natasha Rostova no more than an “expression 
of the feudal-landed view of women,” or to read into Juliet’s “O, break, 
my heart! poor bankrupt, break at once” Shakespeare’s bourgeois concern 
for the London merchants. Elaborating the Marxist-Leninist critical 
approach to literature, Mr. Mark Rosenthal writes: 


According to the theory of the class struggle, in analyzing a writer’s work, 
the whole historical background and conditions in which the writer lived 
and worked must be tully considered; there must be a clear understanding 
of the basic and decisive social problems that were pressing for solution at 
the time; the relationship of all classes to those problems must be explored; 
and a concrete analysis must be made of the objective significance of the 
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author's works and their objective relation to the basic problems of the class 
struggle. 


Many a modern scientific researcher does attempt all this and much more 
— combining the historical, the sociological, the psychological, the linguistic, 
and the stylistic apo-oaches — but it must also >e remembered that without 
what the Sanskrit rketoricians called sahridayatvam, we may not succeed in 
seizing the heart of the phenomenon of creative literature. 

In the Introduccion to Eis Contribution to the Critique of Political 
Economy, Marx posed this important question: 


The difficulty is ndz in grasping the idea that Greek art and epos are bound 
up with certain farms of social development. It rather lies in understanding 
why they still con-titute with us a source of aesthetic enjoyment and in 
certain respects prevail as the standard and model beyond attainment. 


Marx had loved to read Aeschylus in the original Greek every year, he had 
enjoyed Shakespeare, and he had declared that the brilliant English 
novelists of his time had “uncovered more po-itical and social truths than 
all the politicians, publicists and moralists taken together.” Even as not 
every proletarian revolutionary is necessarily proletarian by social origin 
(Marx, Engels, Lenin — none of them had such a social origin), so too it 
is not necessary fo. a writer to be a commicted Marxist or Leninist or 
Maoist, or have had a proletarian social origin, to be able to articulate 
hatrec of cruelty, exploitation. or oppression, or to portray the miseries and 
humiliations as also the humanness and power bf endurance of the common 
people — in other words, to rouse the peoples conscience with regard to 
what man has mace of man, to compel tears as well as provoke wrath, to 
make literature — -a short — an engine of change and not alone a medium 
of aeschetic enjoyment or popular entertainment. 

The other day, Professor V. K. R. V. Rao said, while inaugurating the 
Symposium at Bangalore, that Lenin had wanted literature to be a revolu- 
tionary force — a torce for political, economic, social and cultural change 
— and such literature had to expose, castigate, and fight the ideas, men, and 
institutions that stcod against the desired change. The course of human 
history is punctuated with varieties of cruelty and exploitation, and in the 
recent capitalist przse the accent on materialism, the lust for the possession 
of gocds, and the insane addiction to luxurious living has led, partly to the 
dehumanization anc physical degradation of the proletariat, agd partly to the 
enervation and moral degradation of the richer classes. Tolstoy was no 
Marxist, but Lenin himself said of him: 


His world umpor-ence as an artist, his world renown as a thinker and a 
preccher reflect, each in its way, the world significance of the Russian 
revclution. 


And Tolstoy, acccrding to Lenin, “rendered with remarkable power the 
mood of the broad masses oppressed .by the existing régime,’ and he 
“described their > tuation, and expressed their spontaneous feeling of 
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protest and indignation.” And earlier, Engels wrote in the course of a letter 
to Miss Harkness that, although Balzac was politically a legitimist, his satire 
was never keener, his irony never bitterer, than when he set in motion the 
very men and women of the nobility with whom he sympathized most 
deeply; and he saw too the necessity of the downfall of the decadent nobility, 
and described them as people deserving no better fate. The true creative 
writer thus sees, not just with the spectacles of his class, or caste, or group, 
but with a vision that misses nothing, neither the past nor the present nor 
yet the unfolding inevitable future; and he does not flinch from uttering 
fierce dissent or indignant protest. For the man of letters, as indeed for 
others, the only commitment that matters is the commitment to Truth, to 
humanity, to the future. 

In any inquiry into the impact of Lenin on Indian literature, it is 
necessary to avoid equating Lenin and Leninism with socialism or com- 
munism in general, or with post-Leninist phenomena like Stalinism and 
Maoism. Again, rationalism, realism, progressivism, proletarianism, atheism 
— none of these should be just synonymized with Leninism, although 
Leninism may be found to include some elements of all these. Fulmination 
against superstitions and blind beliefs and denunciation of injustice and 
oppression did not begin with Lenin or even Marx. Revolutionary 
thought and action in India even during the 1920’s and later was 
not always Marxist or Leninist in inspiration, but often a harking back 
to the revolutionary activity in Bengal, Maharashtra, and elsewhere during 
the opening decade of the present century. India’s leaders like Vivekananda, 
Tilak, Gandhiji — in their several ways — have projected revolution in vivid 
terms, but none of them was a Marxist. In our attempts to assess Lenin’s 
impact on our life and literature, it is therefore necessary to proceed on the 
basis of intelligent differentiations, and not lapse into colourless generaliza- 
tions. 

The impact of Lenin on the modern world — its life and letters — is 
simply the impact of a great man whose passion for social justice burned 
with a bright flame since at least his seventeenth year, who fashioned out 
of Marxism an efficient engine of revolutionary action to end the Tsarist 
rule that he hated, and who was also great enough in constructive states- 
manship to build out of the wreck of the old régime the beginnings of a 
new order governed by a new social philosophy. Lunacharsky said of Lenin: 


...he was 2 man of great love, of most burning hatred, and of passionate 
striving for the truth of life, for the future which he saw so clearly. To advance 
mankind to this future was, in the long run, his only passion, and engendered 
everything else in him... But it was a tremendous passion. 
And Gorki described Lenin as “the hero of Soviet myth and the Prometheus 
of the Communist State.” Revolutionary theorist and intrepid man of 
action: destroyer and creator — such was Lenin. 
When we review the extraordinary career of Lenin, we find that he 
was born into a situation charged with exploitation, misery, and oppression. 
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His brother Alexander’s execution was the traumatic shock to Lenin’s 
sensibility that might well have unnerved and reduced to ineffectiveness a 
lesser man. On tne contrary, Lenin was able to achieve transcendence 
of the shock through sustained thought, formulated strategy and willed 
revolutionary accton. Then followed the long period of organization, polizi- 
cal education, and waiting for the moment when he should strike. The 
time came, and ke struck, and he won. Turgeniev, in Fathers and Sons, had 
pictured in Bazerov the prototypical revolutionary of the nineteenth 
century. Another prototype was the figure of the fantastic Verhovensky in 
Dostoevsky’s The Possessed, and yet another was Rakhmetov, the radical 
hero of Chernysh2ysky’s What’s to be Done? But Lenin was determined 
that he would be < new kind of revolutionary — a revolutionary who would 
win and not mer2.y fight, who would structure a new world and not only 
destroy the old wozid. Lenin's life — his incerdiary thought and his shininz 
achievement — car thus be a paradigm of the Hero as triumphant Revolu- 
tionary. 

The great man of the age [said Hegel] is the one who can put into words the 

will of his age, tell his age what its will is, and accomplish it. What he does 

is the heart and essence of his age; he actualizes his age. 


This certainly app_ies to Lenin and the Russia of his time. His sincerity 
of purpose was matched by his resoluteness in action, his simplicity 
and purity in personal life gave sustenance to his moral greatness 
and nobility of cnaracter, and to these were added boldness and imagi- 
nation and personal magnetism and a sheer genius for leadership: and 
this was how Lenin was able to dare greatly and establish on sure founda- 
tions the first Ccmmunist state. It was not surprising that, after the 
October Revoluticr of 1917, Lenin caught tke imagination of the world, 
and although not quite understanding what he stood for or what exactly 
he had accomplished, the underprivileged and the oppressed of all nations 
saw in him a redeemer, a liberator, a hope for tae future. 

The ‘Progressive Literature” movement in India during the 1930’s 
and 1940’s owed largely to the Leninist inspiration, and some of the best 
proletarian literatuze was produced in Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Malayalam and 
other Indian languzges, and helped to create a rew literary climate in India, 
widening the sympzthies and sensibilities of our writers and their audiences. 
Biographies of Lerin, accounts of the October Revolution, panegyrics of 
praise, and also poetry, drama, and fiction reflecting Leninist thought and 
projecting Leninist :mages have appeared in almost all our literatures, in 
some more conspicuously than in others; yet it would not be wrong to say 
that the best is still -o come. Some superlative talent might be able to see 
beyond the Lenin ot history — great figure as he is — the transcendental 
Lenin: not falsifying but universalizing him, and presenting him as a 
creature of infinity, Hke a Hamlet, a Faust. That would be the apotheosis 
of the Leninist impzect on Indian literature. In the meantime, let us review 
and assess the work that’s already there in our several literatures. 


y 
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A final word before I close. Marx and Engels, the prophets of Commu- 
nism, and Lenin the architect of the first Communist State, thought that 
through the abolition of class differences and by means of socialized produc- 
tion it would be possible to secure for every member of society an existence 
sufficient materially, and ultimately even an existence “guaranteeing to all 
the full development and exercise of their physical and mental faculties.” 
But just as the old revolutionary of the time of landed aristocracy became 
the new bourgeois of the capitalist age, the new Marxist revolutionary too 
has often shown himself capable of becoming the new philistine, the new 
commissar of the Communist super-states. Dictatorship of whatever descrip- 
tion can hardly ever be expected voluntarily to relinquish the power it 
has won and has enjoyed exercising. Socialism is no doubt a worthy 
ideal, but it is impossible of complete realization so long as man remains 
a slave to his own inveterate egoism. The power-struggle in Russia after 
Lenin (and again after Stalin), and similar struggles in other modern 
Socialist and Communist states, show that revolutions that are merely 
political, economic, or social, and go no deeper, can scarcely bring about 
the classless egalitarian society of Marxist conception. As matters stand, we 
cannot think of a political or social order that will be altogether free from 
the depredations of egoism, and the destructive play of selfishness, rivalry, 
jealousy, division, and strife. “A deeper brotherhood,” said Shri-Aurobindo, 
“a yet unfounded law of love is the only sure foundation for a perfect social 
evolution, — no other can replace it.” Thus, although Marx and Lenin 
have certainly been significant milestones on humanity’s march, the future 
must go beyond Marx too, and beyond Lenin, and ordain and carry out a 
spiritual revolution that may crack the ego, and the rages of the ages, and 
bind global humanity into a single brotherhood conscious of its spiritual] 
oneness. This is at present no more than a pious hope, but then, so were 
the Socialist State, the Communist State, and the Welfare State a century 
ago. And need we fetter in our timidity and lack of faith the utmost possi- 
bilities of human evolution and growth in consciousness? 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


I rejoice in life for its own sake. Life is no brief candle for me. It is...a 
splendid torch, which I have got hold of for the moment; and I want to make 
it burn as brightly as possible before handing it on to future generations. 


—G. BERNARD SHAW 


E F. J. PAYNE 


Some Aspects of Schopenhauer’s Philosophy 


[We print below tle second znd concluding part of Lt.-Col. Payne’s basic 
study. The first pa~t appeared in our September-October 1970 issue.—ED.] 


H 


SCHOPENHAUER’S per etrating analysis of the will showed it to be essentially 
. self-contradictory and insepareble from suffering, and it is this that forms 
the basis of his phi-osophy of pessimism. This has often been attributed 
to his allegedly unhappy life, but no view could be more erroneous; for 
throughout the grezter part of his life he enjoyed good health, a secure 
income, and ample leisure. Tae Buddha too was born in affluent circum- 
stances, but his pro-ound insizht into the nature cf existence revealed to 
him the inevitability of suffering. It was he who taught that impermanence 
was the characteristi= of all th-ngs. 

Existence is essentially a desiring, a willing, and the aimlessness of 
willing is seen in the whole of nature from the course of the eternally 
revolv_ng planets to the life o2 man. Thus the plant develops from seed to 
leaf and stalk, from leaf to blossom, from blossom to fruit, and back again 
to seed. The same eternal cyc e is seen throughout the universe. 

The visibility o£ the will is life, and willing rolls impetuously between 
two states. From desiring it hastens to attainment, and from attainment to 
fresh desiring. All desiring -mplies a want of perfection, a feeling of 
inadequacy, or dukena as Buddhism calls it. Atraimment, however, usually 
disillusions us, since as a rule the end attained does not let us rest without 
a feeling of emptiness, stagration, and dissatisfaction. We are for ever 
tossed between the toil of striving and the boredom of repose. Almost every- 
where want, miserr, and wr2tchedness are seen as the fundamentals of 
existence. Many complain thit Schopenhauers philosophy is sombre and 
pessimistic, but it not more so than the great world religions, for the 
Founder of one of them said: “In the world ye shall have tribulation: but 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the world” (John xvr. 33). The core of 
the Buddha’s teachire is the truths of suffering and the transitory nature 
of everything. 

Human nature is so constituted that it tends to regatd as untrue 
everything that is unpleasant. and so it has no difficulty in devising argu- 
ments in support of its aversicns. That existence is fundamentally evil is an 
unpleasant fact, which is therefore branded as untrue. Philosophical 
pessimism constitutzs the grectest reproach to the will-to-live and proclaims 
the bankruptcy thereof. But the will turns to its slave the intellect and 
commands this to argue away the disagreeable truth, and so optimism is 
born. But this century has shattered the illusion of progress, and yet opti- 
mists cling to the prospect ol a golden age when machines will do all the 
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work and mankind will enjoy an abundance of everything with no poverty, 
no war, no disease, no crime. Such absurd notions are possible because of 
man’s incurable optimism, which obstinately refuses to face the grim and 
unalterable facts of existence. It cannot be too often stressed that optimism 
is incompatible with spiritual self-discipline. Philosophically optimists are 
blind and here lies their tragedy. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that sorrow and suffering are writ 
large across the face of the world. It is said that history is a record of the 
crimes and follies of mankind, but these are themselves the inevitable con- 
sequence of the inherent wretchedness of existence. This is inseparable 
from desire which betrays us, for it promises joy and satisfaction, but nearly 
always brings disillusionment and fresh burdens. Everything else in the 
splendid fabric of Schopenhauer’s teaching is subordinate to’ this funda- 
mental doctrine. He who sees nothing but sorrow and suffering will never 
harm others, but will endeavour to lighten their burden and to make them 
less unhappy. Morality is incompatible with optimism, and moral actions 
presuppose pessimism. Such is the basis of Schopenhauer’s ethic which 
turns on compassion. This is the one great virtue because suffering is the 
one great fact. 

For one who is imbued with the spirit of compassion, the sharp distinc- 
tion between his own ego and that of others disappears; for he discerns 
that the metaphysical entity at the very core of his own true nature is ulti- 
mately identical with that of others. He has recognized the great -truth 
expressed by the Hindu formula Tat ivam asi (That thou art!). He feels 
and suffers with others, and his actions include all that is called kindness 
of heart, morality, virtye, and holiness. To harm others is tantamount 
to harming oneself, and this feeling embraces not merely humanity but 
every living thing. 

Within the limits of this article it has been possible only to skim over 
the surface of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. As he himself states, he does not 
claim to give final answers to the basic problems of existence, for he main- 
tains that even the best and most exhaustive solution that could be given 
to any problem by the most perfect philosophical system would still leave 
unsolved a host of other riddles. A paragon of philosophical honesty and 
integrity, Schopenhauer was the first to admit the limitations of his philo- 
sophy, and indeed of all philosophy. Accordingly he arrived at no final 
conclusions concerning what exists beyond all possible experience, but he 
confined himself to an examination and explanation of what is given within 
experience, both inner and outer. Like the Buddha he carefully refrained 
from discussing transcendent questions, for he clearly saw that the limits 
imposed on the human mind for ever rendered impossible any answer to 
them. One is reminded here of the Buddha’s rebuke of those who posed 
problems and instituted enquiries concerning the beginning and end of 
the cosmos, the nature of God, and similar insoluble cosmological con- 
undrums. Their discussion was in his view unprofitable and in no way 
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contributed to the practical business of deliverance from suffering. Schopen- 
hauer is always sessing the cerebral (and therefore physical) nature of 
the intellect, and points to its sole function as an instrument in the service 
of tke will, imply.ng thereby that it is whclly incompetent to grasp the 
answers to metaphysical questions, even if they were supplied by some 
superhuman beinz 

A not inconsiderable merit of our philosopher’s system, indicating the 
soundness thereof. is that all its truths have been established independently 
of one another through a consideration of the world of reality. ‘Their unity 
and harmony, over which ke had been qu:te unconcerned, have subse- 
quently come abcut automatically. His propositions depend not on chains 
of syllogistic reasoning, but directly on the world of intuitive perception. 
The consistency >Ë his system, therefore, is no mere result of a logical 
method, but rather the natural agreement af propositions, which springs 
from an agreemer.t of reality with itself. Such a system, therefore, is simple 
and can be taken in at a glarce. It is a complete philosophy of life in all its 
richness and sordicness, in a.l its varied hues, in its laughter and tears, in 
its elations and depressions, and in its hope and despair. 

To anyone making his first acquaintance with Schopenhauer’s work, 
muck. seems to be paradoxical, especially if ne is also unacquainted with 
Kants philosophy. But this sedounds to its credit and is an indication of 
sts truth; for invezerate and deep-rooted prejudices have Jong influenced 
mankind, so that tLe simple end bare truth of:en appears to be paradoxical. 
Recoznizing no cther obligetion of philosophy than that of being true, 
Schopenhauer always and everywhere tries to get at the root of things, and 
in hts attitude tc all prejudices he is unsparing, even though these be 
cherished and sanz-ioned by long-standing authority. 

Genuine phikcsophy, says Schopenhauer, can be studied by anyone of 
averaze intelligence without his having to attend a course at a university; 
indeed he goes so far as to sav that such a course is likely to impede serious 
study. Philosophizing on the <acts of experience, Schopenhauer is essentially 
a practical thinker and certzinly no mere armchair theorizer. His ethical 
works are wholly relevant to the urgent moral problems of our times and 
constitute a perfez:ly reasoned and lucid argument in favour of a life of 
virtue and self-dermal. ... 

Schopenhauer at an early age first became acquainted with the philo- 
sophical and religscus literature of India, and he was one of the first thinkers 
of the West to draw attention to the importance of this branch of scholar- 
ship. In spite of the limited range of available literature on the subject, his 
keen insight was qrick to discern the points of similarity between Hinduism 
and Buddhism, on the one hand, and genuine Christianity, on the other. 
Today we are wi-nessing a zrowing influence of Oriental culture, which 
our philosopher fcresaw woald come to pass, and the century that has 
elapsed since his death has seen a revolutionary change in our attitude to 
Eastern religions and system: of thought, thanks mainly to the labours of 
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scholars and missionaries who have devoted their lives to this field of 
learning. A change as profound has taken place in respect of religious be- 
lief, and many who are finding it increasingly difficult in the light of 
modern knowledge to accept the Christian dogma in its present form are 
drifting towards a materialistic view of life which is destitute of spiritual 
consolation. Such a dangerous trend can be arrested and reversed only by 
a revival of interest in religion in the broadest sense; and this may be 
facilitated by a fresh approach to Schopenhauer, whose philosophical system 
is the only one which contains the seeds of reconciliation between the con- 
trasting viewpoints of East and West. In the present context of world affairs 
such a spiritual and cultural rapprochement may well be mankind’s only 
hope of a religious revival on an impressive and permanent scale. 


E. F. J. PAYNE 


In the one soul we may distinguish two aspects. The one is the soul as such- 
ness, the other is the soul as birth-and-death. Each in itself constitutes all 
things, and both are so closely interrelated that one cannot be separated from 
the other. 

What is meant by the soul as suchness is the oneness of the totality of 
things, the great all-including whole, the quintessence of the doctrine. For the 
essential nature of the soul is uncreate and eternal. 

Therefore all things in their fundamental nature are not nameable or 
explicable. They cannot be adequately expressed in any form of language. 
They are without the range of apperception. They are universals. They have 
no signs of distinction. They possess absolute sameness. They are subject 
neither to transformation, nor to destruction. They are nothing but the one 
soul, for which suchness is another designation. Therefore they cannot be 
fully explained by words or exhausted by reasoning. 

In the essence of suchness, there is neither anything which has to be 
excluded, nor anything which has to be added. 

—ASHVAGHOSHA 


Hunter of Tassili 


{The rock-paintings of Tassili show the wild life, cattle, und human culture of great grasslands 
which are now the dese-t of Sahara. Most former civilizations have left behind them nothing but 
desert.] 


Poised like the eyed deer, like him helmeted 
fronted against the morning; like him supple, 
veered to the winds with foot steppirg 
sheer as 2 cloud touching the hill’s head, turning 
lightly as a leaf turns to the silent gasp of air. 
Light all about me, light veining me like water, 
rippling -hrough eye and ear and breast; 
I a shadcw within the brightness of air, 
sprung from earth like the grasses 
and warn with fire in my breath, 
a tree free-footed, a falcon winged w:th mind, 
I in whom the world moves, the world that made me 
that it migkt see and know itself mirrored 
in the ruining stream of my soul; 
so I 
set on the unliving stone the shapes that live, 
the leap, the balance, the rhythm cavght in flight, 
the pulse that beats through all thinzs, 
myself as the eye of day must see me living, 
caught ir the instant of pride, the pcise of power, 
feathered and taloned, hued and heeled with valiance; 
I who am the world... . 
I wake from a lost sleep and see again 
myself through eyes born long after my dying. 
The grasses and the streams, the graced curve of the antelope, 
the leaf, the rain; gone. 
Only the stare of death in the eye of sun 
and the smoothed wave of the sterile tands 
staining he wind with a drowning burning. 
What have € done with the world? 
ALUN LLEWELLYN | 
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Whither Civilization? 


“Population control” has become a 
slogan today, and one can predict 
a best-seller in Gordon ttray 
Taylors The Doomsday Book (ex- 
tracts from which appeared in The 
Observer Colour Supplement, 9 and 16 
September l e looks at, amon 
many ecological aspects, the cycle o 
nature’s self-regulating control of ani- 
mal and insect populations. Two main 
factors are starvation and stress, the 
latter operating if there is no room 
for expansion, even when ‘food 
supply 1s adequate. Even when ani- 
mals are in apparently good condition, 
stress produces death trom abnormal 
adrenal gland enlargement (due to 
asa response to stress) and a 
general disturbance of the organic 
system. The stress the human race is 
experiencing from difficult expansion 
is aggravated by its ever-growing ten- 
dency to crowd abnormally into 
cities. This means terrific demands on 
needed services, housing, transport, 
sanitation and health, education, etc., 
and, since there are inevitable strains 
on the organization of order, cities 
threaten to become jungleg of crime. 
Noise is among the stresses, as is the 
over-exposure to contacts to strangers 
that city life imposes. Exceeding one’s 
normal limit of social stimuli means 
exhaustion. One can become addicted 
to the over-stimulus of crowds but, 
as with any other addiction, at a price. 
There is a natural need for a private 
pan or refuge from stress, within the 
1ome or within a small familiar group 
which has learned mutual adjustment. 
[It is interesting that the “true wis- 
dom. of a spirigual kind” of the Hindu 
Bhagavad-Gita includes “a want of 
pleasure in congregations of men.”’] 
As the oppressive congestion of 
cities grows, the mass-invasion of 
urban visitors to the countryside, 
beauty-spots, etc., has threatened them 
with spoilation also. “All over the 
world the wilderness is vanishing” at 
the demands of industry and pleasure- 


seekers, backed by all the power of 
technology. Against this nightmare 
prospect, Mr. Taylor cites one funda- 
mental economic principle: “The 
more you have of anything the less 
satisfaction you get from having some 
more.” 

He challenges (1) the materialistic 
values that have guided men’s lives 
and have proved broken reeds; (2) the 
vast impersonality of Society, with so- 
called “advances” by one section with- 
out consideration of interlinked inte- 
rests, a kind of mad disconnectedness; 
(3) the failure to realize that man can 
no longer live blindly, accepting the 
benefits brought by the balance of 
nature. “The autonomous natural 
processes that have sustained him can 
no longer cope with his demands.” 
Whether he has, Mr. ‘Taylor says, “the 
knowledge or the political good sense” 
for the responsibility and control he 
must now learn to assume is uncertain. 

Here if one understands him rightly, 
he makes mankind’s “demands” the 
pointers to evolution. Yet what is the 
real “control” of nature? In place of 
materialistic values that separate and 
destroy, there are spiritual ones 
that unite in one whole; in place 
of the sterile impersonality of an 
inflated society, become the victim 
of its own selfish creation, there is the 
higher impersonality that illumines 
the personal itself with the Universal 
—“Love that moves the sun and all 
the stars”; and in place of a trial-and- 
error assumption of responsibility and 
control over nature, there is a tradi- 
tional spiritual Magic (a sadly misused 
word) passed down, often secretly, 
by which one learns humbly from 
nature and, at the same time, helps it, 
so that nature itself becomes “the 
pupil, ally and servant of the magi- 
cian.” ‘These may seem strange sign- 
posts, but with civilization at the 
cross-roads, we cannot afford to ignore 
them. 

L. MARR 


Listen Above the Noise 


We live in an increasingly noisy world. 
Our senses are eT by physical 
noise, our minds by al cla- 
mour. To listen creatively and to be 
truly and sensitive.y “aware” amid 
this cin and confusion, is ever more 
dificult and ever more necessary. It 
was accordingly ver} appropriate that 
the first British Summer Institute 
organized by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church (A.M.E.c.) in 
London, in early September 1970, 
took for its theme, ‘The Ministry of 
Listening,” and expdunded upon the 
“noises” of contemporary society, 
especially the clash of the races. A.M.E.C. 
is well qualified to examine the latter: 
founded in 1787 among Negro slaves 
in the United States. it is the world’s 
largest mainly Negro Church. with 
over two million members in Ame- 
rica, the Caribbean. and Africa. It 
deeply understands the spiritual heri- 
tage of the Negro and his relations 
with White civilization, and its Lon- 
don programme, under the Rev. 
Moshe Sephula from South Africa, is 
both a contribution to inter-racial 
harmony and urderstanding in 
Britain, and an expression of concern 
for the spiritual pHght of recently 
settled istians irora the West 
Indies. The Summer Institute, which 
attracted experts on rac2, community 
and urban problems from American, 
British, and Commcnwealth centres, 
set the race question in the wider con- 
text of the contempcrary generations 
gap, the youth revolt, che diminishing 

old of traditional forms of authority, 
and the many forms of social change 
resulting. Mrs Hester Marsden- 
Smedley, former mayoress of Chelsea, 
London, and a worid traveller who 
closely studies the interplay of races 
and cultures, set the tone of this im- 
portant international consultation by 
emphasizing “the daager of physical 
noise pollution,” the clash of age- 
groups and sexes, the clamour of uni- 
versity dissent, and the race problem. 
Amid the search of nany contempo- 


rary \Vestern people for an utter free- 
dom, “the virtue and the need of self- 
discipline is being lost.” Racial feelin 
had roots in fear and ignorance, an 
aversion to people of other races 
could, for some people, be “instinc- 
tive.” Mrs Marsden-Smedley told of 
ate she was a accepted, because a 
white woman, by the eople oz 
the Congo. Such felines of haa and 
cultural separateness had to be openly 
and frankly acknowledged if they were 
to be >vercome by the light of knowl- 
edge. 5he also emphasized that, in the 
Western world, the negative attitude 
towards racial differences needed to be 
replaced, especially in the mass media, 
“by emphasis upon all we hold in com- 
mon.” 

The Rev. Moshe Sephula called for 
an educational programme about race 
relaticns among white people, in order 
to interpret to them immigrant cul- 
tures and religious attitudes. Western 
Europ2 was increasingly interested in 
the To impact of the British 
racial question upon the Common 
Market, while in many Common- 
wealth cougtries, Britain had already 
acquired a reputation for racial discri- 
mination which did not take into 
accourt the many happy examples of 
race relations prevalent. Other experts 
pointed out that British law, equal to 
all races and social groups in theory, 
seemec. to Many immigrants in prac- 
tice to discriminate in favour of white 
alo The historical context of 

ritish law had yet to adapt to the 
coming of new national groups. The 
immigrant in Britain too often had a 
low sccial status, ang his children 
could 5e disadvantaged in a Western 
educat:onal system by a “hangover of 
the mentality of colonialist and 
slavery times.” Unfortunately, the 
Christian Church in Britain had for 
too lor.g failed to come to grips with 
these problems, its structures not 
being related to the immigrants’ 
needs, and was now having to “catch 
up” to relate to them. 
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A key contribution to the sympo- 
sium was given by Dr. John Vincent, 
a. leading figure in the British 
Methodist Church who spent much of 
1969 studying the race problem in the 
U.S.A. He believed it important that 
the Christian Church in the West 
understood the “dynamics of change” 
today, by listening to prophetic voices 
among the Black Churches. Dr 
Vincent declared: 


We must listen to what the majority of the 
world are telling us about ourselves in the 
West. The uncomfortable truth they are tell- 
ing us is that we, in the West, are all part 
of an oppressive socicty, resulting from cen- 
turies of colonial and racial oppression by 
European nations towards the poor and 
coloured of the world. 


Dr. Vincent firmly asserted that the 
message of the Beatitudes of Jesus of 
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Nazareth, applied and interpreted 
today, meant “We must all give special 
attention towards the truths bein 
uttered by the poor and the coloure 
of the world.” 

A useful summing-up of this valu- 
able occasion was given by Sir John 
Lawrence, historian, writer, and a 
leading p figure in the Church of 
England. Optimistic about the future 
of race relations in Britain, Sir John 
believed increasing social mobility 
and the breakdown of class barriers 
were powerful forces for int tion. 

Amid our clamorous modern en- 
vironment it is salutary to draw aside 
and “listen above the noise,” to signifi- 
cant voices in our day, who may well 
speak in relatively quiet tones, and 
for that reason be all the more 
meaningful. 

BRIAN G. COOPER 


My friends have come to me unsought. The great God gave them to me. 
By oldest right, by the divine affinity of virtue with itself, I find them, or 
rather not I but the Deity in me and in them both deride and cancel the thick 
walls of individual character, relation, age, sex, circumstance, at which he 
usually connives, and now makes many one. High thanks I owe you, excellent 
lovers, who carry out the world for me to new and noble depths, and enlarge 
the meaning of all my thoughts. These are not stark and stiffened persons, but 
the newborn poetry of God, poetry without stop, hymn, ode, and epic, poetry 
still flowing and not yet caked in dead books with annotation and grammar, 
but Apollo and the muses chanting still. Will these two separate themselves 
from me again, or some of them? I know not, but I fear it not; for my relation 
to them is so pure that we hold by simple affinity, and the genius of my life 
being thus sqgial, the same affinity will exert its energy on whomsoever is as 
noble as these men and women, wherever I may be. 


—-EMERSON 


New Books and Old 


“The New English Bible’’* 


In Tia Aa of -he New English 
Bible. a grand co-operative enterprise 
in which all the Caurches of Creat 
Britain, the Bible Societies of Britain 
and Scotland, and the two great 
British University Fresses have taken 
part, two reasons zre offered. First, 
the researches and erchaeological dis- 
coveries of our time have “funda- 
mentally changed the interpretation 
of large parts of the Old Testament’; 
in other words, the Authorized Version 
is no more considered to be close 
enough to the orignal. Second, the 
language of the a.v, even when the 
translation is accurate, has “an air of 
remoteness and unreality over all’; 
that is to say, the a.v. does not speak in 
the contemporary idiom. If the latter 
reason were valid, modernized ver- 
sions of Shakespeare and Milton too 
would become necessary anc. they 
might be expected to supersede the 
originals one day. Lut certainly, the 
A.V. being a translation, there was 
abundant reason for revision if any- 
where the rendering was clearly in- 
accurate or obscure. 

Correction of onl~ obvious maccu- 
racies and obscurities had been 
attemoted in the Revised Version of 
1881, which has not been much 
of a success. Some other versions 
too hed worked on tke a.v. as the base. 
On the contrary, the present New 
English Bible is an <ttempt to offer a 
translation “based on the most accu- 
rate and up-to-date findings (includ- 
ing the Dead Sea Scrolls) in all rele- 
vant fields of knowledge.” ‘The trans- 
lation has been elakorately processed 
by translation as well as literary panels. 
First the New Testarment was publish- 
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ed in 1961, and the Gospels have been 
available as separate booklets. In this 
book, the Old Testament, the Apo- 
crypha, and the New Testament are 
bound together, though with separate 
a aaa and the New Testament 

as already had to undergo some 
marginal revision (the 1961 version is 
being withdrawn). The mora] seems 
to be that, once you meddle with the 
A.V., there can be no end to the need 
for revision upon revision, and one 
might very well ask oneself: 


Do I dare 

Disturb the universe? 

In a minute there is time 

Tor decisions and revisions which a 
minure will reverse. 


As yet there is no move to withdraw 
the a.v. itself from circulation. And 
that is a log to be thankful for. 

This is the paradox of the situation: 
the N.E.B. was necessary in the interests 


of fidelity to the original, yet the New. 


Bible is unsatisfactory as literature or 
as a power-house of the spirit, when 
compared with the a.v. In changing 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven” into 
“How blest are those who know their 
need of God: the kingdom of Heaven 
is theirs,” the meaning is not changed, 
but more words are used, and the lines 
have become quite anaemic. Again, in 
I Cor. xu. 11, 


When I was a child, I spake as a child, I 
understood as a child, I thought as a child: 
but when I became a man, I put away 
childish things... 


* The New English Ble: With the Apocrypha. (Oxford University Press; Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, London. xxi+116+2484-335 pp. 1970. £1.75) 
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has become in the N.E.B. 


When I was a child, my speech, my out- 
look, and my thoughts were all childish. 
When I grew up, I had finished with childish 
things... 


and something, one cannot help feel- 
ing, is gone and one is most unhappy. 
“Charity” is now replaced by “love,” 
but is that an improvement? The great 
utterances—_the mantras, the maha- 
vakyas—of the Bible appeal to the 
awakened soul, or are meant to awak- 
en the soul. By trying to make thin 
easy, too easy, we are perhaps only 
emptying the words of their original 
spiritual power. 

This is not—let me hasten to add— 
cavilling at the monumental labdéurs 
of the teams of scholars and trans- 
lators who, given a particular task (and 
a most difficult and unenviable one), 
have made a conscientious and com- 
petent job of it. If one were not fami- 


Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines. 
Edited by w. Y. EVANS-WENTZ. (Oxford 
University Press, New York. 389 pp. 
1968. $2.50) 


This is an Oxford paperback edi- 
tion of a well-known book by a well- 
known author, and on a significant 
subject: Tibetan Yoga. As it ‘is not 
possible to give a detailed account of 
the book, the following points of 
practical importance may be noted: 


(1) That much of the theorizing of 
Occidental physiology results from the 
study of dead tissues in the dissection 
of corpses. 

(2) A scientific method of studying 
the physiologye and psychology of the 
living human body, under varying 
conditions, from within the nervous 
system, brain, and viscera, is available 
in the practices of the yogins of India 
and Tibet. 

(3) One of the ways to the Yoga of 


One-Pointedness is to concentrate the r 
mind upon each inhalation and exha- ; 
lation, and to count the number of : 
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liar with the a.v., one might find one- 
self at home with the N.E.B. and feel 
rofoundly grateful to its producers. 
ut this is like wishing that, to be 
able to relish condensed milk, one 
should never have tasted pure cow’s 
milk. 
Even as regards the external side of 
roduction, what Quiller-Couch cal- 
ed “the marginal gutter” has not been 
A dispensed with in the N.E.B., 
though it is now a much clearer and 
ona stream. The volume is still too 

eavy to handle, and.in India at least 
the price might prove beyond the 
pee of the average buyer of English 

ooks, As a corrective or as ancillary to 
the A.v., the N.zE.B. would have very 
great value. But if it should help to 
displace. +he a.v. from general cur- 
rency, JA, would be a real tragedy 


indeg}; : 


K. R. SRINIVASA IYENGAR 


such inhalations and exhalations per 


` hour. The DE ess of the counting is 
e 


to make reathing regular and 
rhythmic in order to attune the body 
yogically. (It seems that such inhala- 
tions and exhalations are fifteen per 
minute). 

(4) Corresponding to this is the 
“Analytical Meditation of the Her- 
mit”: an introspective analysis of the 
thoughts and mental states as they 
arise: to watch them as they arise and 
continue even as we observe a movin 
sal This practice makes the min 
subside, and the aim of Yoga is to 
make the mind subside. 

(5) Lastly, all things which may 
seem to be obstacles to spiritual 
growth can be made use of as aids on 
the Path. 

It is a great pity that the study of 
psychology in Indian universities is 
imitative of the Behaviourist methods 
of Western psychology, and is only 
Bebaviourism. It is alien, alas! to its 
own tradition. 

N. A. NIKAM 


_ 
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Mysiicism: Christien and Buddhist 
By DAISETSU TEITARO suzUKI, (World 
Perspectives No. 10 George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., London. 214 pp. 2nd 
impression, 1970. Pazerback, £1.50) 


Suzuki's study of Buddhist and 
Christian mysticism, first published in 
1957, has been re-issued by Allen and 
Unwin. It deals in the main with the 
teaching and experience of Meister 
Eckhart on the one side and of Zen 
and Shin Buddhism on the other. 
Suzuki has no diffculty in showing 
that there is a deep-rooted affinity 
between the Buddhist and the Chris- 
tian outlook so represented. He 
shows, in particular, taat the Buddhist 
doctrine of “Emptinzss’” (Shunyata) 
is the same im substance as Eckhart’s 
conception of the “C-odhead,” which 
transcends all forms of finite being 
and so may be described as “pure 
Nothingness.” Shunycta and the God- 
head are also, as Suzuki indicates, 
essentially identical with the Tao of 
Chinese mysticism. The basis of Bud- 
dhist tzaching, as he tees, is the mysti- 
cal insight which bungs “enlighten- 
ment” and the experiznce of Nirvana. 

In his chapter on “Transmigration” 
Suzuki adopts a view radically diffe- 
rent from the traditional outlook. 
The basis of transmmration 1s tanha 


(trishna)—the “‘cravimg’ or “desire”. 


which underlies all embodiment. For 


Jaina View of Life. By T. G. KAL- 
GHATG! (Jaina Samskriti Samrakshaka 
Sangha, Sholapur. xa+200 pp. 1969. 
Rs. 6.00) 


This volume is the twentieth in the 
pop Jaina Granthamala of 
holapur, under the joint editorship 
of Dr. A. N. Upadhye and Dr. H. L. 
Jain. 

We have here a compilation of 
articles which throw ample light on 
the theories expounded by Jainism. 
As in his previous book, Some Prob- 
lems in Jain Psycholozy (reviewed in 
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Suzuki tanha is an inescapable fact, 
which finds expression in the very 
desire for liberation and in the abso- 
lute compassion which is the essence 
of Buddhahood. It is the transforma- 
tion of tanha from egoism to compas- 
sion, which we may practise constant- 
ly, which is the meaning of transmi- 
gration. as he interprets it. 

In a chapter on “Crucifixion and 
Enlightenment” Suzuki contrasts the 
Christian idea of crucifixion as the 
way of life, symbolizing the destruc- 
tion of the narrow self, with the pic- 
ture of Buddha sitting under the 
Bodhi-tree and attaining an enlighten- 
ment which does not so much strive 
against self as deny its reality. 

In the second section of the book 
Suzuki expounds the essential teach- 
ing of Shin Buddhism, and shows its 
congru:ty with Eckhart’s outlook. 
Shin Buddhism is summed up in the 
formula, “Namu-Amida-Butsu’ (“Ado- 
ration to Amida Buddha’). In the 
formula, as Suzuki shows, “Namu” 
stands for the devotee. In the act of 
invocation he is said to be identified, 
amid his very weakness and imper- 
fection. with Amida, the Buddha of 
Infinite Life and Light. In an Appen- 
dix Suzuki ‘illustrates this experience 
by numerous quotations from the 
Journals of the Japanese Buddhist, 
Saichi. 

SIDNEY SPENCER 


IHE ARYAN PATH, November 1962) the 
author treats the subject ably, and 
will help students of philosophy and 
psychology in understanding the ana- 
lytic arid interpretative aspects of the 
main Jaina theories. 

The theory of Anekanta pervades 
the book, as in fact the idea pervades 
the whole of Jaina philosophy. This 
theory, covering its main branches of 
Nayavecda, alternative viewpoints, and 
Syadvada, perspective viewpoint, 
would help to solve our many pro- 
blems and “to sweeten the purity of 
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human destiny,’ as the author rightly 
sums up its value in the epilogue. 


Anekanta preaches a synoptic view of ` 


life. Intellectual non-violence and 
respect for others’ points of view are 
the keynotes of this doctrine. This 
philosophy, with its dual purpose of 
revealing truth and increasing virtue, 
is reflected here in full. 

The other main topics discussed 
are Soul and Matter; the influx of 
adhesive Karma; the process of its 
elimination; the elevation of the Soul 
to perfection, Moksha; the codes of 
life for layman and ascetic; and the 
mental stages, gunasthanas, towards 
perfect purity. The wheel of life is 
described with its prior and subse- 
quent states, and the goal of human 
existence depicted as liberation of the 
Soul, on attaining its perfection and 
its fully developed strength of knowl- 
edge and understanding. 

To attain these sublime aims, a 


New Research on Current Phuilo- 
sophical Systems. (The Octagon Press, 
London. 36 pp. 1968. 30p.) 


This pamphlet is the outcome of a 
questionnaire sent to “sixteen students 
of metaphysical life and thought,” 
both Eastern and Western, about 
beliefs and techniques in their particu- 
lar fields of experience. The brief 
replies describe the use of legends 
which have a meaning for the en- 
lightened pupil, the “tincture techni- 
que” of spreading truth (comparable 
to “the little leaven which leaveneth 
the whole”) and the adaptations to 
individual néeds, with seeming in- 
consistency to Western-trained minds. 
Teachings given to test psychological 
reactions may be of value or simply 
placebos. Right emulation, working 
with cyclic law, the breaking of moulds 
of thought and other habits, the joke- 
anecdote method of bringing the mind 
to recognize psychological and spirit- 
ual truths, are all of value. Further 
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correct understanding of the doctrine 
is required. Samyakiva, correct atti- 
tude, a very important aspect of the 
whole theory, is the root of eternal 
bliss and, establishing it with the help 
of self-discipline, one reaches the 
highest aim. 

Such is the melioristic Jaina view of 
lite, which directs one to godhood by 
his own human effort. There is no 
outside agency which can lift or lower 
the Soul. The Soul is its own friend or 
foe as it acts. Acting divinely, one 
becomes a god. This view of life is 

resented here by the author in his 
earned way. 

The treatise affords pleasant read- 
ing, is well presented, and is full of 
rich material, philosophical and 
psychological. A kule more care in 
the printing and get-up -would have 
made it far more attractive. 


S. K JHAVERL 


points made are that the development 
of discrimination is essential to learn- 
ing, that a magical disguise may be a 
protection for mystical teaching from 
those who only look for wonders, and 
that the teacher must be considered 
impersonally, simply as “instrument,” 

laying high or lowly parts as needed. 

oo much reading prevents one from 
finding the different levels of mystical 
literature, and the indescribable u 
lifting power of Kaif is not simply 
pleasure. Minds meditating along the 
same lines become attuned to each 
other, and a current of spiritual 
thought will radiate outwards from 
teacher to pupil in a lesser and lesser 
degree as it spreads. 

The anonymous Editor's summing- 
up of each extract emphasizes the evi- 
dence for the existence of Eastern 
schools of inner teaching, and exoteric 
ignorance of this, both in East and 
West. 


L. MARR 
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Suft Studies Tody. By WILLIAM 
FOSTEE (The Octagon Press, London. 
20 pp. 1968. 30D.) 


The Rev. William Foster is “the 
first Westerner to have been allowed 
to study and pub-ish information 
about the training-system of the 
Satyeds, the descendants of Moham- 
med, whose ideas hed been a closed 
book to outsiders for 1,400 years.” 
Here he whirls the cudgels about him 
in defence of Sufism. The medieval 
quasi-Sufi sects get < clout for their 
doctrinaire Islamiza‘ion of it. The 
differing interpretations of Orienta- 
lists as to its origin zre pushed aside. 
The followers ani various religious or 
raped ety beliefs who have tried to 
ink these with Sufism (either as cause 
or effext) get a share of knocks for the 
confusion they create. But his hardest 
blows are for the “wa:ered-down forms 
of Sufism” centred round Eastern ex- 
ponen:s, or mystical “‘masters’—com- 
parable to the nwamerous Hindu 
“gurus” visiting the West—who have 
introduced “‘cultishness” with a secta- 


In Fity and In Anger: A Study of the 
Use of Animals in Science. By JOHN 
VYVYAN. (Michael Joseph Ltd., Lon- 
don. 157 pp. 1969. 3Es., i.e. £1.75) 


~ One hopes that few people will fail 
to “make a point of reading carefully 
through the whole of :his book,” as the 
late Air Chief Marsaal Lord Dowd- 
ing, who cared so greatly for animals, 
urges in his Foreword. Harrowing it 
needs must be, but itis a valuable his- 
tory of the anti-vivisection movement, 
which, rather surprisingly, came into 
being, not in pet-loving Britain, but 
in Florence, largely through the 
efforts of an Englistwoman, Frances 
Cobbe, in November 1863. 

How shameful tha. in more than a 
century our pity and anger have not 
gained force enough to end this dia- 
bolical business! It ias in fact now 
reache:l its apex witk the breeding of 
animais for researck. Yet the long 
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rian cr universalist. colouring, and 
“prose_ytising ... conversion-syndrom- 
eS ? 


For him, Sufism is “centred round 
collect:ons of people” with the aim of 
perfecting man, but the procedure of 
training is entirely individual, with no 
standa-d system, and not recognizably 
mystical in character. He claims Sufi 
origin or influence for much of medi- 
eval Christian, mystic, and occult lite- 
rature, but anyone who has vainly 
tried to separate the threads in the 
intrica:e filigree of Christian, Herme- 
tic, Neo-platonic, Platonic, Sufi, and 
Rosicrucian tradition will conclude 
that Sufism is simply one strand of the 
reciprccating web, whose origin must 
anteda-e them all. 

A brief essay “Sufi Studies” defines 
further the Jam, the “collection of 
people’ or community, and the re- 
lations of teacher and pupil. Books 
listed under “References” are for 
“documentation, not necessarily re- 
commended reading.” 

L, MARR 


agony of ouf fellow creatures has been 
futile. Thalidomide was pronounced 
safe after being tested on three 
thousand animals, but how many de- 
formed, often limbless, children dis- 
prove that! 

We need facts with which to fight 
the cold-blooded scientists, and Mr. 
Vyvyar has most ably and effectively 
gathered together for the first time all 
that has hitherto been scattered 
throug. many books and periodicals. 
He gives a striking analysis, in Freu- 
dian terms, of vivisectionists. They 
can do what they do “because their 
education has split their personalities 
...a part of the Ego has gone over to 
the Id: and in this condition of split- 
mindecness, someone who is otherwise 
humane may be capable of the vilest 
inhumanity.” 

Two engrossing chapters are de- 
voted to two outstanding Victorian 


wt 
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women, Frances Cobbe and Anna 
Kingsford, who gave their lives to the 
eause. They led the van, but the 
struggle still goes on and more recruits 
are badly needed. Thanks to Mr. 


The Prefaces. By M. K. GANDHI. 
(Navajivan Publishing House, Ahme- 
dabad. 112 pp. 1969. Rs. 2.50) 


It was a good idea to collect and 
publish these sixty-two prefaces (origi- 
nally in or translated into English) 
that Gandhiji wrote introducing his 
own books or those of others. As the 
publishers’ note says, they are “gems 
... lessons in humility and sublime- 


Homi: Bhabha: Father of Nuclear 
Science in India. By R. P. KULKARNI 
and v. SHARMA. (Popular Prakashan, 
Bombay. 73 pp. 1969. Rs. 4.00) 


In this age of mini-skirts this book 
may well be described „as a mini- 
biography of a great genius. Within 
its seventy-three pages it contains a 
fair amount of information that will 
not fail to interest those to whom 
Homi Bhabha was just a famous 
name. But it will not satisfy anyone 
who had the privilege of knowing him 
personally. The cover pao omp too 
makes him out more sad an i 
than the bright and joyous individual 
he really was. 

By a lucky accident Pandit Nebru 
discovered Hqmi Bhabha and made 
it possible for him to flower as the 
Father of Nuclear Science in India. 
He had the privilege of seeing the 
Prime Minister without the forma- 
lities involved in getting a specific 
appointment. He had inspired suff- 
cient faith in his genius and integrity 
to get orders for lakhs approved by 
the Prime Minister on the telephone. 

There was a time when I felt that 
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Vyvyan it does not lack a rousing war- 
cry: “These are facts. Disprove them 
if you can, and defend them if you 
darel” 

JOAN N. BURNETT 


ness of spirit... the best examples of 
... brevity in style.” Most of them 
are brief, not covering more than a 
age. Of particular interest to stu- 
dents of Gandhian literature are his 
prefaces to his own books like Hind 
Swaraj, Experiments with Truth, 
Satyagraha tn South Africa, and Ana- 
sakti Yoga, which are brought together 

in this volume. 
K, SAMPATHGIRI RAO 


his genius was being wasted in ad- 
ministrative jobs which made him 
hop about from city to city and conti- 
nent to continent. I gave expression to 
my feelings to a scientist, deplorin 

that we were losing a second Nobe 
Laureate. ‘The answer was a revealing 
one: “He has done for science in India 
what no-one else could have done.” 
Yes, only Bhabha could have inspired 
a band of young scientists and trained 
them up to shoulder the responsibili- 
ties which have made Trombay and 
Tarapore possible. 

Our leaders are still divided on the 
uestion of making bombs as a 
efence against China, Bhabha him- 

self was aways for a peaceful use of 
nuclear energy. But the gospel of 
Ahimsa may have to yield to circum- 
stances. Prophecy is not easy in the 
tangled field of politics. One thing is 
certain: if India is forced to go in for 
nuclear bombs she is not unprepared 
for it, and the credit must go to Homi 
Bhabha. 

Homi Bhabha was first and fore- 
most a scientist, but he was essentially 
by temperament a humanist and an 
artist. Steeped in literature, he was 
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an accomplished musician and a 
painter whose works could adorn the 
walls of picture galleries. Bhabha’s 
life was so many-splendoured that 
seventy-three pages could hardly do 


The Destiny of the Warrior. By 
GEORGES DUMEZIL. Translated by ALF 
HILTEBEITEL. (The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicazo and London. 
xvi+-168 pp. 1970. £3 95) 


It is difficult to review in a short 
space a work which, detailed in itself, 
is only a chapter in a wider series. 
While the author points a parallel 
between the Roman legend of Hora- 
tius, defending the State as one of 
three champions. of whom he is the 
only survivor, against three cham- 
pions of Alba, with Indra’s combat 
with the Tricephal, the three-headed 
offspring of Tvashtri, he carries his 
research into the legend of Heracles 
and the Scandinavian Starkadr (the 
Starcatherus of Sixo Grammati- 
cus). He finds an ultimate common 
source in the ancient Indo-European 
reading of Man and tie Universe. The 
Romulus of Roman and the Varuna 
of Vedic tradition łe shows to be 
representatives of the Justice implicit 
in the heavens; Nama and Mitra 
the purveyors and enforcers of that 
law over men. The Hero is Man, 


Pergamon Poets LX: Poeiry from 
India. By NISSIM EZEXIEL, A. K. RAMA- 
NUJAN, R. PARTHASARATHY, DEB KUMAR 
DAS, Edited by HOWARD SERGEANT. (The 
Pergamon English L-brary Pergamon 
Press Ltd., Oxford. 38 pp. 1970. 9s.; 
$1.20) 


The four contributing poets have 
several points in common: all write in 
English, have spent some part of their 
lives in Europe or America, and have 
University or Colleg> experience. All 
this is to say they arz highly sophisti- 
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justice to it. But the publishers and 
the authors both deserve our thanks 
for having given us glimpses into a 
life so young, yet so rich and varied. 

A. R. WADIA 


fallible and punishable, carrying with 
him the three aspects of past, present, 
and future in which his responsibility 
is continuous as for no other creature. 
It is the theme of the Greek tragic 
poets and the basis of the religious 
and philosophic sense of “the Indo- 
European civilization” of which the 
author speaks. 

With reference to certain medieval 
sources mentioned, there must be the 
caveat that the cultural contacts bet- 
ween Rome in its last days and the 
‘barbarian’ areas into which its in- 
Huence spread were characterized by 
proselytizing efforts both to absorb 
and, alternatingly, to discredit such 
absorpzions. But Professor Dumezil is 
aware of these dangers. One of the 
most effective of his passages is the 
illuminating comment on the excep- 
cional position of “Indara” in the 
Mitannian hierarchy of “gods.” As a 
study of man’s often perplexed inter- 
pretations of his position in a myste- 
riously mathematic Universe, this 
work 13 of great value. 


ALUN LLEWELLYN 


cated. With no continuing outlook, 
they enjoy the poets freedom to 
gather richness where they will. Nis- 
3im Ezekiel, a traditionalist with an 
ear for varied rhythms and harmonies, 
brings a strain of philosophic symbol- 
ism into simple narratives of a failed 
enterprise or an expectation quench- 
ed. Veins of apparent gaiety and 
verbal humour slope downward to a 
shadowed ending. 

A. Kk, Ramanujan, more modernis- 
tic in outlook and technique, looks 
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back, but without nostalgia, on 
Indian scenes and situations; these 
become vehicles for detached com- 
mentary and a riddling play of satiric 
and verbal wit. His memories of mun- 
dane life in a great house are given 
with a mocking humour that was 
never intrinsic. The effect, however— 
and he is full of effects—is stimulating. 

R. Parthasarathy, drawn more to 
England than India, and with an ad- 
mirably controlled freedom of techni- 
que, sounds the frequent note of disil- 


A Critical Study of the Mahapurana 
of Puspadanta. By RATNA NAGESHA 
SHRIYAN (Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series 
No. 26. Bharatiya Sanskriti Vidya- 
mandira, Ahmedabad. x+348 pp. 1969. 
Rs. 30.00) 


Every major language which we 
now speak in our different States, be 
it Indo-Aryan or Dravidian, contains, 
besides a number of words which are 
either bodily borrowed (tatsama) or 
derived (tadbhave) from Sanskrit, a 
large number of words which are indi- 
genous (deshi or deshya) to it. The 
present thesis, which waseaccepted in 
1962 for the PH.D. degree of the Bom- 
bay University, collects and examines 
the deshya words found in the Maha- 
purana and other works of the major 
Apabhramsha poet, Pushpadanta 
(ninth century A.D.). 

The process of collection of these 
words consists in “selecting broadly 
those items which either have been 
recorded traditionally as deshya or 
were not derivable from Sanskrit in 
accordance with the principles of 
early grammatical and lexicographi- 
cal traditions.” 

As such a general collection is “lin- 
guistically quite heterogeneous,” a 
classification of these words is made 
under the following seven heads: 
(1) items only derivable from Sanskrit, 
(2) tadbhavas with specialized or 
changed meaning, (3) items partly 
derivable from Sanskrit, being formed 
by Prakrit suffixation or analogical 
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lusionment over remembered scenes 
and human encounters. Yet the pro- 
tests are mellow and the metaphors 
are original. 

Finally, Deb Kumar Das strikes me 
as less sincerely motivated. He chooses 
to describe the obviously non- 
experienced impressions received by 
spacemen. But his humanly elegiac 
verses “On the Death of Nehru” are 
dignified and moving. 


SYLVA NORMAN 


formation or by any other mode, 
(4) items that have correspondents 
only in late Sanskrit lexicons and simi- 
lar sources, (5) onomatopoetic words, 
(6) toreign loans either from Dravi- 
dian or Persian, and (7) pure deshi 
words. 

This section, which forms the main 
text of the thesis, makes a “critical 
and comparative study of 1430 words 
culled from the al een the 
Nayakumaeracariu, and the jJasahara- 
cariu, all composed by Pushpadanta. 
The process of this study consists in 
first noting the meaning given to a 
particular word in the Sanskrit gloss 
and in next collecting the different re- 
ferences to it ın Pushpadanta’s works 
mentioned above. The cognate forms 
of the word in NIA languages like Guja- 
raul, Marathi, Konkani, and Dravi- 
dian ones like Tamil, Kannada, 
Telugu, are next compared to arrive 
at the “true form/and meaning.” The 
Introduction is very inlormative. 

A few observations on the entries 
seem to be necessary. It is enough to 
note that gzlt or gimt are the Kannada 
cognates to Apabhramsha kira ‘“par- 
rot” (Entry 746). The inclusion of 
Kannada kiracu here is irrelevant as 
the native speaker of the language asso- 
clates it only with the braying of a don- 
key, never with the note of a parrot. 
Entries 747 and 751 could have been 
combined as Kuda, Kudaa, and Kulaa 
refer to the same object. Further the 
phonetic free variation between d and 
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l is as old as the Rigveda. For Apa- 
bhramsha addaviyadda (No. 790) the 
appropriate Kannada coznate is adda- 
diddi, not mere adce. More careful 
proof-reading could kave avoided 
the many printing errors in the book 
(op. v, 180, 191 etc.). Nevertheless this 
is a very important contribution to 


The Sikhs of the Punjab. By W. H. 
MCLECD. (Oriel Pres: Ltd., Newcastle 
upon Tyne, England. 32 pp. Second 


impression, 197). Illustrations and 


Map. 30p.) 


This useful little book, part of the 
Oriel Press programme of publishing 
to improve inter-racial understanding, 
gives compact information about one 
of the most intere:ting of the ex- 

atriate groups now se-tled in lar 

TE ma he West A description of 
the Sikh homeland, tke Punjab, is 
followed by a résume of their history, 
religion, and customs, of all of which 
zt least a cursory knowledge is essen- 
tial to those who are now receiving 
them not merely as immigrants but as 
neighbours. 

The fine pho hic illustrations 
aid greatly, as do the delightful black- 


Self-Reliance: A Viable Way for 
Africa? Report of the Fourth African 
Student Seminar, Ccvertry, February 
1970 (The Stucent Christian Move- 
ment of Great Eritain, London. 
42 pp.) 

The 1970 African Student Seminar 
at Coventry tackled with honesty and 
foresight what many regard as the key 
East-West political issue: the real 
nature of Third World independence, 
and the striving for styles of nation- 
hood truly freed from vestiges of the 
mentzlity of the colonial epoch, The 
concepts of self-reliance currently 
debated throughout zhe African conti- 
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Middle’ and New Indo-Aryan lexico- 
graphy. It sets a good example for 
similar studies in the field. 

H. G. NARAHARI 


[We regiet that exigencies of printing have 
made it impossible to reproduce diacritical 
marks in this issuc.—Ep.] 


and-white drawings by Richard Bruce 
Hunter which adorn every page. 
There is a list of larger books for 
further reading and a helpful guide to 
some pronunciations. 

W. H. McLeod, the author, a New 
Zealander, has himself lived in the 
Punjab and so writes from first-hand 
knowledge. He now holds a Smuts 
Fellowship in Commonwealth Studies 
at the University of Cambridge. His 
brief thirty-two pages are most infor- 
mative about a fine race, already 
famed for wartime valour, whose agri- 
cultural and industrial skill (plus a 
love af sport!) will now merge in- 
eee a with British life and with 
that parts of Canada, the U.S.A., 
and a number of Middle Eastern coun- 
tries. 


JOAN N. BURNETT 


nent, especially the ideas of partici- 
pation, equality, socialism, and self- 
generating economic development 
enshrined in Tanzania’s 1967 a 
Declaration, are not restricted in their 
ee to Africa but are highly 
relevant for the whole “Third World. 
The study papers in this Report 
examine self-reliance from various 
angles social, economic, educational, 
cultural, and religious. 

Colonialism influenced basic 
thought patterns and social assump- 
tions :hroughout many non-Western 
societiss, and the drive for self-reliance, 
though geared to a form of moderniza- 
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tion free [rom Western economic con- 
trol, is as much conservative as inno- 
vatory, often seeking to restore indi- 
genous forms (e.g, ujamaa co-opera- 
tive villages in Tanzania, village con- 
sultation in India) overlaid by alien 
Western forms. In religion, particu- 
larly for Christian institutions linked 
to Western-based missions, self- 
reliance must mean both democrati- 
zation and localization of the indi- 
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genous Churches, though within a 
truly ecumenical context. 

The report’s discussion of “Reli- 
gious Self-Reliance,” by Gabriel Soke- 
fun of Nigeria, makes fascinating 
reading, particularly the theological 
exposition of the “Christian dynamic” 
view of world history, of “positive 
consecration” of the human to the 
divine will, of “faith in God and self- 
reliance.” 

BRIAN G. COOPER 





Education for World Civilization: 
Basts of International Cultural Co- 
operation and the Future Community. 
By SWAMI NITYA-SWARUP-ANANDA. (The 
Ramakrishna Mission Institute of Cul- 
ture, Calcutta. 64 pp. 1970. Rs. 2.50) 


This 1s a booklet on education for 
World Civilization through a School 
of World Civilization. It is natural 
that this proposal should emanate 
from the Ramakrishna Institute of 
Culture. Swami Nitya-Swarup- 
Ananda, a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order, planned and organized the 
Ramakrishna Institute of Culture, 
and was its Secretary since its incep- 
tion in 1938. Since then he has travel- 
led all over the world visiting univer- 
sities and studying various types of 
institutions with a view to thinking 
out a design tor a School of World 
Civilization. 

According to him, “the purpose of 
the School of World Civilization is 
the pursuit of the integrated study of 


Education and Deveiopment in an 
Emerging Country. By PATRICK VAN 


_ RENSBURG. (The Scandinavian Institute 


of African Studies, Uppsala 48 pp. 
1967. Kr. 5; 9s.) 


Interracial harmony is one of the 
most vital tasks facing mankind today. 
The twentieth century’s conflicts of 
race and colour demand a deep and 


mankind's cultural and scientific 
development from the _ universal 
standpoint.” The Swami makes two 
significant points: (a) cultures have 
hitherto lived in isolation, and (b) 
the global unity achieved through 
transport and communication is not 
sufficient. And he says that education 
for World Civilization must come 
through: (a) an understanding of one’s 
own culture, and (b) through a “con- 
frontation” of cultures. 


The problem is summed up thus: 


What 1s called for on the part of the 
Student is not only an attempt to understand 
and appreciate his own culture and also cul- 
tures other than his own, but a continual 
reaching out to a sense of the significance of 
all cultuies in the whole pattern of human 
civilization. 

For this, as the Swami says, a psycho- 
logical change is necessary in the indi- 
vidual. 

N. A. NIKAM 


vital response based on those under- 
standings of divine fatherhood and 
human brotherhood common to the 
world’s major religious traditions. In 
many respects the outlook appears 
bleak; the world seems to be polariz- 
ing between White and non-White, 
rich and poor, nations; but it need not 
be so. More and more beacons of 
racial harmony are being lit. 


" 
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One is at Serowe in Botswana, for- 
merly British Bechuanaland, where 
the remarkable Swareng Hill School 
is attracting increasing world-wide 
attention. It is a thrilling story of one 
man’s constructive opposition to raci- 
alism in a race-torn part of the globe. 
Patrick van Rensburg resigned as 
South African vice-consul at Leopold- 
ville in Congo, as a protest against 
apartheid, in 1957; subsequently, 
forced to flee from South ica to 
Britain, he wrote Guilty Land, which 
drew wide-spread altertion to the 
evils of apartheid, ard then returned 
to southern Africa to start a secondary 
school at Serowe. Its problems have 
been a microcosm of the problems of 
the very young country of Botswana 
(independent since September 1966), 
itself mirroring all the difficulties of 
development throughout the Third 
World 

Yet Van Rensburg is not solely con- 
cerned with increasing the numbers 
of pupils and imperting the basic 
technical knowledge necessary for the 
moderna world: he goes deeper to the 
philosophy and moral attitudes to be 
develoved if a harmonious, multi- 


As I Have Felt. By JATINDRA MOHAN 
„GANGULI. (East and West Publishers, 
Calcutta. viii-+304 pp. 1967. Rs. 15.00 
25s.; $4.00) 


Jatindra Mohan ‘Sanguli is well 
known to readers of [BE ARYAN PATH 
for his profound and redective essays 
on the life of the Spirit and Man's 
contemporary condition. As I Have 
Felt is a collection of such essays, 
together with some which have 
appeared in other jcurnals, in India 
and in the United Sates, and others 
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racial world is to grow. “Africans are 
having to distinguish how much of 
their way of life constitutes a mora- 
lity which they want to preserve’; 
amid the conflict of values and cul- 
tures under the impact of economic 
and educational changes there must 
be constant awareness that an “exclu- 
sive concentration on spreading tech- 
nological and scientific skills may well 
produce a cultural aridity.” The 
interaction of education and develap- 
ment is carefully examined and pp. 
25-40 discuss the content of secondary- 
school education aimed at motivating 
ae towards being concerned about 
1uman improvement, both in their 
own country and generally. Voluntary 
service by students (at Serowe there is 
a “Builders Brigade”) is an important 
methoc to that end. 

The relationship of education to 
development in the wider context of 
racial heed) is obviously very im- 

rtant Patrick van ee ex- 
perience at Serowe is widely relevant, 
not least to the villages of India. 


BRIAN G. COOPER 


appear:ng for the first time. All are 
characterized by Shri Ganguli’s per- 
sonal approach; quiet, deep. Hitherto 
unpublished essays on Subjectivity 
and Objectivity, Man, Man’s Consci- 
ence, Honest toe God, Optimism and 
Pessimism, and the Gita, all seek to 
interpret aspects of the way of per- 
sonal harmony and e in a 
manner as simple as message. For 
me, Sh-i Ganguli succeeds. 


ERIAN G. COOPER 


(m 


Leaves from a Provence Diary 


- We have just lost one-of the great- 
est writers of Provence: Jean Giono. 
Most people outside France know him 
as the author of Cresus, Femme de 
Boulanger, and, more especially, 
Le Chant du Monde. Giono is deeply 
mourned in all this region, especially 
his birthplace, Monosque, at pes he 
lived, painting the portraits of the 
tough mountaineers, the villagers, 
hard as nails, and making vital and 
vivid the entire countryside — its 
gorges, the Grand Canyon and the 
Gorge du Verdon, its green waters, the 
stunning, breath-taking beauty of the 
mountains, trees, and che river, Var, 
eternally flowing, at once soft and 
tender and writhing and wriggling 
like a serpent. 

Giono knew his people, his wild, 
wild nature, its lusciousness and its 
flintlike features, and he painted 
them, not as a poet—for he disclaimed 
his poetic features—but as a visionary. 
The village people who abound in 
these parts are cold, stern, and highly 
ds ie Giono always kept man at 
a distance, finding far greater har- 
mony in the grimness of nature and 
in its breezes than in the vagaries of 
man. For was not Nature always true 
to itself? Were not animals what they 
claimed to be, no more, no less? He 
had no fear of death and he would 
meet it, he said, quite recently, as a 
friend and to be lost in its eternal 
depths. He hoped he would not have 
to suffer the infirmities of old age—he 
was seventy-five—and he did in fact 
escape them, for he died quietly in the 
night. Or, as he once put it in one of 
his books: “Je ne connais ia de repos 
plus magnifique, que celut qui con- 
siste à se perdre dans la nuit des 
temps.” Indeed that is as it did in 
fact ed oe he was lost in the eternal 
spaces of the night. 

Provence sings, the Provencal poet 
Font D’Eilence, keeps on insisting: 
the birds—the nightingales, the spar- 
rows, the robins, a dozen other birds 
that come and go, a little fearful, I 


think, but unafraid when they see a 
real bird-lover. Once the shooting 
season is on, as now, the birds seek 
what shelter they can among the pines, 
the cedars, and the fig trees. This was 
a pagan land once where the Druids 
lived and nature was a friend, never 
hostile. The incoming of religion in 
the fourth century changed all that, 
though the songs and dances incor- 
porate what they can of ancient myths 
that now lie buried în the deep layers 
of the unconscious. Sometimes they 
appear when there is thunder or 
lightning or when the torrents rage 
and then, as when they sing and dance, 
lightness returns and the people’s 
fear is gone. Religion can inspire fear 
as well as take it away, but once fear 
is associated with God it leaves its 
mark for ever more until rhythm and 
dance, which serve as relievers of ten- 
sion, make people forget themselves 
in whirlwinds of ecstasy. 

I have often sat by myself before 
this great festival which nature pro- 
vides at all times of the year: an 
agreeable climate with plenty of sun- 
shine, with breezes that cause the 
pear, apple, and peach trees to sway 
as though trying their best to make 
he stern mountains bend. There are 
moments when all the arid spaces 
seem to disappear in the waltzes of the 
trees. 

Even amongst themselves, it would 
seem, the people talk in whispers. 
There is little that is boisterous in 
their character. Politics alone, and 
then only when it touches the region, 
seems to stir them. Paris is far away 
and so seem to be some of the large 
cities. Aups, Draguignan, Moustiers, 
Aix are small cities. Even Toulon is, 
by city standards, small. Will it be 
right to call this region provincial 
Provence? My many contacts seem to 
bear me out. 

In an age which has separated man 
from nature, substituting its own 
landscapes—its meadows of iron, its 
forests of glass and steel—for its origi- 
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nal earthly heritage, the pantheist 
suffers-a setback, and intuitions of 
harmcny with the universe are lost. 
Here, in this region especially blessed 
by sunlight and green trees man seems 
to be < stranger to the world of nature 
as though the birds are only to be de- 
vourec or put in cages, the trees to be 
robbed of therr splendour and used 
for firewood, and animals to be 
slaughtered. There is nothing new 
about such conduct, but it seems to 
stand out forcefully in this country- 
side which would be a paradise for 
those who sought communion with all 
its wor-ders. Even thé trees seem to be 
shy and reserved as though they had 
been ceprived for so many centuries 
of human warmth and affection. 

There was a time...indeed, there 
was a time when cven here gods 
revealed themselves through the vari- 
ous forms of nature. All these nature. 
cults, all this pantheism and polythe- 
ism, was liquidated by the coming of 
monotheism. But none of the writ- 
ers of Provence—Mistral, Alphonse 
Daudet, or Giono—try <o recapture 
this pazan world. 

My contacts with young and old 
further convince me that man is more 
and more isolated from nature. Peo- 
ple are coming to breathe pure 
air wh_le there is still time Several 
groups of young people now come to 
me and an International House for 
Indian Studies is being formed. Some 
of them who visit Lanza del Vasto 
and his religious community on 
Gandhian lines and call their grou 
“Ahimsa,” are somewhat troublec 
‘One of them thinks that a love of 
nature on his part could make him 
suspect, for he would then be termed 
“religious.” According to him a sense 
-of communion with nature is usually 
associated with Eastern philosophy 
and this would mean giving up the 
atheistic or the Christian way of life, 
as the case may be. The relation 
between man and nature here and in 
the West generally has been intellec- 
tually powerful but emotionally un- 
certain and ambiguous. 
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_ How different this is from the feel- 
ing that “everything is enveloped by 
God!” In India man ıs still in the 
womb of nature and, therefore, emo- 
tionally sheltered and secure. 

Is it possible to bring a little of this 
cosmic feeling here? This gap is some- 
times felt, but it is very difficult to 
retrace one’s footsteps; for there is no 
going back, nor is there any way of 
understanding the hidden rhythms of 
nature’s movements and translating 
them into the language of the mind 
and spirit. It is this strange objectivi- 
zation of the body and nature, this 
setting them off against the spiritual 
realm, that has helped to prepare our 
modern times with predominant inte- 
rest in Organic and morganic nature. 

I have discussed some of these ideas 
with the poet and painter, Font 
D'Eilenc; for although he is no mystic 
he is Bohemian enough to understand 
the problem. As one who is at home 
only in the country, looking after the 
truit trees and eae vegetables, he 
can look nostaigically at the Eastern 
element in his religion: for Christia- 
nity is a universal church, he would 
say, originating in a germ that is alien 
to the society in which it played a part. 
“You see,” he once said thoughtfully, 
“we have never really accepted the 
Eastern origins of our religion: and 
we have never reconciled the two. In- 
stead, we have tried nard over the 
centuries to suppress the mystical 
elements in our thought by giving 
them all manner of labels.” 

I could not help being reminded of 
A. E. Housman’s lines: 


They cease not fighting, East and West, 
On the marches of my breast. 


a 
So many people keep on talking about 
a “pelerinage aux sources.” This is the 
title Lanza del Vasto gave his two 
books on Gandhiji and Vinobaji. But 
the pilgrimage is not to go back 
simply to the East, the source of 
things, so to speak, or to sail slowly 
down the Ganges. It is rather to recall 
the phrase by the poet Novalis: 
“Where are you really going? Always 
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homel” We are going towards the 
home of Light. That 1s what going 
East means. 

Somewhere at the back of their 
minds the young feel that they need 
to come to terms with their roots or 
to discover them. They do not know 
how to go about it except by “going 
mystical” in a “big way” or, failing to 
do that, by taking hashish, so that the 
“doors of perception” may be opened. 
“The trouble with the elders around 
us is simply this: we are neither 
laughed at nor criticized any more. 
Even that would be something. We 
are just ignored.” Giono understood 
this; hence he wrote what he knew 
would be accepted and understood. 
Had he gone mystical or lodked at 
nature with strange, mysterious eyes, 
he would have been taken for a 
farceur. That is why, for all his paci- 
fism, Giono resented being called a 
poet. The genius of prose always in- 
volves an appeal to reason which is 
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necessarily ımpersonal, and it always 


amplies a community of ground with 


the reader. 

In France the young resist by being 
political, a field always open to them, 
and hence even Maoism earns many 
adherents, but to go Buddhist, or to 
take to Zen or to Vedanta is to be sus- 
pect. But there seems to be no limit 
at all to going the way of Yoga; for 
that means relaxation, it means sport 
and success in skiing, and, in any case, 
it is done nowadays, it is in fashion, 
not so far removed trom the “Midis” 
and “minis.” So it 1s being exploited 
right, left, and centre. Under such a 
guise only is one allowed to go back to 
nature, to meditation, and to Zen. 
The word has earned respectability. 
If one could call looking at trees and 
flowers the Yoga of Seeing or Smelling 
it would be considered, provided the 
word “science” is also used and not 
“religion” or “metaphysics.” 

BALDOON DHINGRA 


The most singular and deepest themes in the History of the Universe and 
Mankind, to which all the rest are subordinate, are those in which there is a 
conflict between Belief and Unbelief, and all epochs, wherein Belief prevails, 
under what form it will, are splendid, heart-elevating and fruitful. All epochs, 
on the contrary, when Unbelief, in what form soever, maintains its sorry 
victory, should they even for a moment glitter with a sham splendour, vanish 
from the eyes of posterity, because no-one chooses to burden himself with the 


study of the unfruitful. 


—GOETHE 


Correspondence 


A Letter from Kiev 


Kiev, capital of the Ukraine, and 
third largest city of tl.e Soviet Union, 
makes a lasting impression upon the 
visitor for its scenic beauty, historic 
churches, and living culture. Set on 
hills and islands as:ride the wide 
Dnieper river, this metropolis is 
aptly tarmed “the city in the park”: 
its extensive tree-lined avenues, wide 
lawns, and luxuriant fora in the main 
streets and the thick woodlands en- 
circling and penetrating the well-laid- 
out urtan edifices, give Kiev a sylvan 
aspect rare in the cities of the modern 
world. 

Among the u.s.s.r.°3 most historic 
centres, for centuries termed “the 
mother of all Russian cities,’ Kiev 
dates back to the fikh century 3.c. 
By the late ninth cen-ury a.D. it had 
become capital of Kiev Rus, uniting 
the eastern Slavs from the Ukraine to 
Novgorod, and one of the most 
powerful states of medieval Europe, 
with ties with countries as far apart as 
England and Byzantium. In a.D. 988, 
in the reign of Vladim r, subsequently 
regarded as a saint in Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, Kieve was converted to Christi- 
anity from A esate paganism. Thus 
it is regarded as the birthplace of 
Russian Christianity, the cradle of 
what became “Holy Russia.” To this 
day, ir contemporary Communist 
Russia, St. Vladimir is venerated by 
millions of Christians, and honoured 
by the atheists as well for his unique 
contribution to Russia history. High 
above the Dnieper bank, the seventy- 
foot monument to Vladimir con- 
stantly reminds of hs achievement. 
St. Vladimirs Cathedral is always 
thronged by pilgrims from afar and 
local wershippers; though it was built 
in the last century, its truly beautiful 
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frescoes and ikons, and the awe 
inspiring dome mosaic of Christ the 
Pantocrator, maintain the age-long 
tradition of Russian Orthodoxy, 
which seeks to use religious art to 
unite the believer with past, present, 
and the community of the eternal. 
For a visitor reared within Western 
Christianity, so thoroughly, though 
often unconsciously, permeated by 
rationalism and humanism, Ortho- 
doxy’s unity of art and spirituality is 
a new, distinctive source of nourish- 
ment to the soul 

St. Sophia’s Cathedral in Kiev 
seemed to me the city’s most remark- 
able manifestation of this unique heri- 
tage. Dating from the eleventh cen- 
tury, the cathedral’s interior, with its 
dene Romanesque columns, wall 

rescoes and moszics as splendid as any 

at Ravenna’ remains essentially its 
pristine self. More than one million 
tiny stones comprise the remarkable 
apse mosaic of the Holy Mother, while 
the mosaic in the dome, of the bearded 
Christ holding the Book of Life, is 
equally compelling of awe in the 
observer. St. Sophia’s was founded by 
Yaroslay the Wise in 1037, and the 
frescoes of his family, and his own 
sarcophagus, a superbly carved 
oe of Ukrainian Romanesque, 
are of particular interest. 

On the right bank of*the Dnieper, 
the memorable Kievo-Pecharskaya 
monastery, though now a museum and 
no longer an active centre of religious 
life, evokes the origins and growth of 
Russian monasticism. In the Eastern 
tradition, the hermit and solitary saint 
devoted to contemplation and asceti- 
cism played a more decisive role than 
in the West; Kievo-Pecharskaya began 
in 1051 when the first monks came 
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to live in its deep underground caves 
and passages. Tiny subterranean 
chapels recall the single-minded devo- 
tion and self-discipline of such men 
of faith, many of whom over the cen- 
turies died underground, their bodies, 
mummified by the natural conditions, 
being preserved to this day. The 
visitor sees many saints of Holy 
Russia lying in their liturgical robes 
in glass-topped coffins, a rather eerie 
spectacle. Only ruins remain of the 
once glorious Assumption Cathedral, 
destroyed by Nazi barbarism in 1941; 
a museum houses the few treasures 
salvaged by the local populace, in- 
cluding priceless huge, ornate Gospel- 
holders and jewelled tabernacles. 
Numerous other chapels comprise the 
Kievo-Pecharskaya (its classical belfry 
is the highest in the u.s.s.R.) and the 
Museum of Ukramian Folk Culture. 
Also contained within ‘its walls is a 
unique collection of ancient and 
contemporary ceramics, glass, carpets, 
wood carving, and many other crafts. 
Fortunately, in the Ukaaine such folk 
arts remain part of a living peasant 
culture. 7 

Not all religious houses in Kiev 
have become museums; the convent of 
“Our Lady of the Protection” houses 
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a hundred and sixty nuns, living their 
way of self-denial and prayer amid the 
Marxist society. 

Occupied by the Nazis during 
World War n, Kiev suffered terribly, 
and not {ar from the Kievo-Pechars- 
kaya is the deeply moving Park of 
Eternal Glory to all who died. An 
eternal flame burns at the foot of a 
simple, tall, eu be granite obelisk, 
and solemn music heightens the mood. 
I was reminded again that no one 
can begin to understand the Soviet 
Union today without first appreciat- 
ing that some twenty million of its 
citizens perished a generation ago. 

For its million and a quarter popu- 
lace, Kiev has twelve theatres and 
concert halls, whose high standards 
are widely renowned. At the Kiev 
Opera House I was privileged to wit- 
ness a performance of the Azerbayan 
ballet “The Maiden’s Tower,” a new 
work derived from an ancient fairy 
tale of the Russian Orient. The inter- 
mingling of East and West in Soviet 
life is a continuous source of interest 
to the visitor, and Kiev remains today, 
as many centuries ago, a veritable 
crossroads of different cultures. 


BRIAN G. COOPER 


We should all confess our gratitude for the powers we possess The wise 
man should dedicate his sagacity, the eloquent man should devote his 
excellence of speech to the praise of God in prose and verse; and, in general, 
the natural philosopher should offer his physics, the moralist his ethics, the 
artist and the man of science the arts and sciences they know. So, too, the 
sailor and the pilot will dedicate their favourable voyage, the husbandman 
his fruitful harvest, the herdsman the increase of his cattle, the doctor the 
recovery of his patients, the general his victory in fight, and the statesman or 
the monarch his legal chieftaincy or kingly rule. In a word, he who 1s no lover 
of self will regard God as the true cause of all the powers of body and soul, 


and of all external goods. 
—PHILO 


Ends and Sayings 


A fascinating and often beautiful 
exhibition “Vibrating World” was 
shown (June-July 1970) at the Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts, London. 
Using photographs, films, and ma- 
chines, it presented tae visible effects 
of sound on matter, based on the 
work of Dr. Hans Jemny, of Dornach, 
Switzerland (described in “Ends and 
Sayings,” August 1963). He gave the 
name of Cymatics (“waves”) to this 
research, which began with the study 
of vikration in human physiology, 
and then developed generally into a 
study of vibration and periodicity as 
affecting various sub-tances. The evi- 
dence shows how fundamental and 
universal is this periodicity, from the 
atom to the solar :ystem. This re- 
search breaks through the ‘barriers 
between different sc.entific fields, as 
also between art amd science. Men- 
tally, the exhibition is thought-pro- 
voking, and aesthetically it is enthral- 
ling 

Four lectures were given during 
the course of the exhibition, a synopsis 
of them being available beforehand, 
the first one being by Dr. Hans Jenny 
himself. He sees periodicity s “an 
essential and pervas-ve characteristic 


of the living and iranimate world.” 


There is both compdexity and unity 
in the “figures, currents, vorticas, cir- 
culations, pulsations” etc. produced 
in spacific substances by vikration 
under controlled conditions. Dr. Brian 
Goodwin (Reader im Developmental 
Biology, University of Sussex) deals 
with the power of living organisms to 
measure solar time through their 
rhythmic biological processes. These 
are only part of the intricate rhythmic 
ordering in the whole organism of 
different time scales, analogous to the 


‘,,.ends of verse 
And sayings of philosophers.” 
-~SAMUEL BUTLER: Fludibras 
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patterns of musical counterpoint. The 
development of embryos, though 
basically a process of unfoldment, con- 
tains many interwoven rhythmic ele- 
ments. 

Professor C. H. Waddington, the 
noted scientist Tp also of various 
books on the relation between science 
and art) emphasizes time-engendered 
changes in biological patterns. Evi- 
dence suggests “that the basic form- 
generating processes are oscillatory 
or periodic” and that biological 
patterns result “from interactions be- 
tween chance, vibratory and diffusion 
processes.” 

Dr. William Gooddy, Physician in 
Charge .of the Neurological Unit of 
University College Hospital, London, 
deals with rhythms and the nervous 
system, the appreciation of vibrations 
as such rhyfms, and the cause of dis- 
turbances affecting them. The out- 
ward expression of such vibrations 
and rhythms would.in all likelihood 
be aesthetically satisfying. 

The pioneer researches gf Chladni 


' (1756-1827) pointed the way, but the 


present advance into the world of 
sound and vibration, with its emphasis 
on periodicity, is a definite step to- 
wards the inner causal side of nature. 
So, toc, is the synthesizing approach 
that sees certain fundamentals as 
affecting all fields of knowledge. 
From Gods to men, from Worlds to atoms, 
from a star to a rush-light, from the Sun to 
the vital heat of the meanest organic being— 
the world of Form and Existence is an: im- 
mense chain, whose links are all connected. 
The law of Analogy is the first key to the 
world-pzoblem, and these links have to be 
studied co-ordinately in their occult relations 
to each other. (The Secret Doctrine, 1. 604) 
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The series of articles “Man and the 


- Heavens” (The Illustrated London 


News, 6, 13, and 20 June 1970) is 
significant for its questing and ques- 
tioning spirit. Brian Aldiss writes of 
man as haunted by religion. Early man 
Spee the earth with spirits and the 
eavens with deities. With the dawn 
of science, he visualized human 
beings like himself on other planets. 
Now he has to meet the challenge of 
‘space, in whose galactic scale mankind 
occupies only a minimal fraction, and 
the old' religions ideas of a God may 
be ha away. Yet man in his unique 
adaptability is more than “a naked 
ape,’ and throughout his space ex- 
ploration he may find “nothing with 
a nature as contradictory as his own! 
Perhaps in time this contradictory 
animal will adapt to the size of the 
universe and become a god himself.” 
Jobn Bold considers the question 
of intelligent life elsewhere in the 
universe, in the light of the mysterious 
signals from incredible distances (e.g. 
the powerful radio beam from the 
core of the Milky Way), signals which 
we cannot interpret unless “we seek 
interpretations in mystical direc- 
tions.” He suggests there is a slow 
evolution of a collective siib-conscious, 
similar to the moral and intellectual 
evolution taking place. Such extra- 
sensory eas fra would synthesize 
the whole pattern of awareness and 
“communication.” Michael ‘Terry, 
interviewing a B.B.C. producer of relig- 
ious broadcasting and the Fditor of 
The Catholic Herald, finds them both 
certain that space exploration does 
not erode divine authority. Making 
more manifest the wonders of the 
universe, it strengthens the conviction 
that there must be a prime mover of 
this creation. The perversion of 
science for military and other pur- 
poses, and the dangerous discovery of 
what man cannot handle (since his in- 
tellectual development outruns his 
spiritual), are the moral problems. 
Another article describes how inven- 
tions worked out for the astronauts’ 
needs can be modified for general 
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benefit, such as aids for the disabled. 
Tony Osmon states that the compara- 
tive ease of our first journey—to the 
nearby moon — is deceptive. Since 
Mars, our nearest planet, is never 
nearer than 50 million miles, planet 
exploration is still “science fiction.” 
Colin Wilson concludes that the 
evidence points to a universe that 
“thinks.” More and more biologists 
are coming to recognize some kind of 
“mind” that influences the genes, 
while the patterns of all three king- 
doms, in the whole complicated uni- 
verse, resemble computer coding. Who 
or what programmes the computer? 
According to the cybernetician, David 
Foster, we live, not in a mechanical 
but in an “information” universe pro- 
grammed in some mysterious way by 
“superior intelligences.” Though 
David Foster uses the word “God” to 
denote this informing mind, it is 
simply for convenience, since he sees 
no possibility at present of formulat- 
ing any answer. 

these contributions seem to 
indicate we are coming back — on a 
higher turn of the spiral — to the 
ancients’ idea of a cosmos of divinities, 
but with this difference — a possi- 
bility now of understanding the real 
interpretation of the idea. ‘The follow- 
ing may serve as pointers: 

As no outward motion or change, when 
normal, in man’s external body can take place 
unless provoked by an inward impulse given 
through one of the three functions [internal 
feeling or emotion, will or volition and 
thought or mind], so with the external or 


manifested Universe. The whole Kosmos is 


guided, controlled and animated by almost 
endless series of Hierarchies of sentient 
Beings, each having a mission to perform... 
the agents of Karmic and Cosmic Laws. (The 
Secret Doctrine, L 274) 

They are the Intelligent Forces that give to 
and enact in Nature her “laws,” while them- 
selves acting according to laws imposed upon 
them in a similar manner by still higher 
Powers; but they are not “the personifica- 
tions” of the powers of Nature, as errone- 
ously thought. This hierarchy of spiritual 
Beings, through which the Universal Mind 
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: comes ih-o acti in; is like am army — a “Host,” ` 
truly —by means'gf which the fighting power © 
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of a nation manifests itself and which is com- 


posed of army corps, divisions, brigadée, regi- 
_, ments,’ And so forth, eack with its separate 


‘ individuality’ or life, and %s limited freedom - 


of action and: limited re-ponsibilities; each 


contained in a’ larger. individuality, to which. 


. its own, interests are: subservient, anc each 
containirg . lesser’ individhalities in itself. 
,, (bid; 1. 38) , ga 
Everytaing that is, was and will be, eter- 
nally IS, even’ the countless forms, which are 
finite anid perishable only in their objective 
‘snot in their ideal'Form. TLev existed as Ideas, 
in the Eternity, and, when they pass away, 
will exist as reflections (FCOTNOTE: Occultism 
teathes that no form can be given to any- 
thing,” either by nature er by man, whose 
ideal type does not already exist on th 
subjective plane). (Ibid, 1. 282) 
‘what is called “umconscious Nature” 
is in reaity an aggregate ef forces manipula- 
ted by semi-intelligent bzings (elementals) 
guided 5y High Planetary Spirits (Dhyan 
Chohansy , whose collective aggregate forms 
the manifested verbum ot the unmanifested 
LOGOS, and constitutes at one and the same 
time the MIND of the Universe and -ts im- 
mutable LAW. (Ibid, 1.2°7-8)* 
The one stipulation is that we 
not anthropomorphize these hierar- 
chies oi intelligences as we have done 
in the past with the ccncept of “God.” 


A constructive prozest against the 
mass-factory concept cf education was 
made by discussion groups in Britain, 
reporting to the Headmasters’ Associ- 
ation educational conference at Gam- 
bridge (The Guardian, 22 June 70) 
A plea was made, oa behalf cf the 
least able group of teenagers in 
secondary schools, for a non-examina- 
tion ccurse. It was sad that the c.s.k. 
examination, no matrer how much it 
might be adapted, was useless fer this 
group in a comprehensive schcol. It 
was suggested instead that, out of five 
school days, only three whole days 
should. be given to class work in 
essential subjects, such as English and 
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Matherratics. Courses in building and 
other vocational subjects at a techni- 


cal college should occupy one day,. 


while the last day should be spent 
out of school and be devoted to such 
things as community service. 

It is to be ee the suggestion will 
be taken up. To make the education 
fit the pupil is not only humane, but 
sound common sense. l 


At Stepping Hill Hospital, Stock- 
rt, Cheshire (The Guardian, 18 
ae 1970) , a spontaneous movement 
nurses may well extend to other 
hospitals. The senior theatre staff 
there have refused to take part in 
further abortion operations and some 
have resigned on principle. It is not a 
religiou3 matter, but one of consci- 
ence, for the nurses are sickened by 
the increasing number, of abortions, 
especially when pregnancies were well 
varices, and have repudiated what 
they call “throwing human beings into 
the dustbin.” The nurses declare that 
some of these foetuses look like babies 
and have a heart beat. Foetuses are 
sent off to yniversities and pathol 
e since foetal usie a 
used in research (The Guardian, 19 
po 1970). Even a gynaecologist 
ike Professor Ian Morris, of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Manchester, finds the 
demand for abortions “a horrible, dis- 
tasteful duty he was powerless to 
shirk ... I were beginning my 
career I would not become a gynaeco- 
logist, because this operation is a 
reversal of my early training.” 

The Confederation of Health Ser- 
vice Employees has promised strong 
trade union support for the nurses in- 
volved, and would intervene against 
any hospital disciplinary action 
against them. Some organizations are 
calling for more widespread educa- 
tion in contraceptive techniques to 
prevent the horrors of abortion, but 
birth control still only tries to stave 
off effects, while the generating causes 
are allowed to continue in action, and 
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even encouraged and stimulated to do 
so. The education that is needed is 
- that which will bring understandin 

of the right use of that spiritua 

power of creation, whose lowest ani- 
mal expression is procreation — a 
force not to be despised, as false 
ascetics do, but one to be treated with 
reverence and due control, as befitting 
a godlike power, even though step- 
ped down and limited to the physical 
plane. 


“Two wrongs do not make a right” 
says the old proverb. In recent years 
there has been a spate of disruptive 
terrorism by minority groups and 
individuals, frustrated in their desires 
and “rights.” Such actions as assassina- 
tions, kidnapping, hi-jacking, bomb 
throwing, have proliferated. A spec- 
tacular development (September 
1970) ın the prolonged Arab-Israeli 
conflict, has been the hi-jacking and 
ultimate blowing-up of airliners, 
diverted to Jordan by Arab-Palestin- 
ian refugee guerillas. Threats to the 
lives of passenger-hostages, unless 
guerillas taken prisoner are released, 
have held major European powers at 
pistol-point, so to say. 

Adam Roberts, Lecturer in Inter- 
national Relations, London School of 
Economics, analyses most pertinently, 
in “The Terror of the Weak” (New 
Society, 17 September 1970), the ques- 
tion whether such terrorism is really 
effective. Or is it only a sign ol wéak- 
ness, and, far from being a remedy for 
ills, does it increase them by harden- 
ing the opposition, as well as alienat- 
ing allies and the world in general? 
Terrorism today, he says, is used as an 
instrument for instant world-wide 
publicity, assumed to give speedy 
efficient results. Yet the actual value 
of “terror” as a weapon of small weak 
groups against the vulnerable points 
of any society has been too little con- 
sidered, even by those who have 
attempted to define it. Often, though 
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not inevitably, it prolongs the original 
weakness. 

Hannah Arendt has recently emphasized 
that power and violence are two very differ- 
ent concepts; that power can rest on sources 
such as approval, legitimacy or consent, and 
only needs to resort to violence when these 
arc lacking. 


Political assassinations seldom pro- 
duce results, only “a dubious emo- 
tional satisfaction.” Adam Roberts 
cites the assassination of Alexander II 
of Russia (1881) and, more recently, 
those of the Nazi Heydrich in Czecho- 
slovakia and Verwoerd, Prime Mini- 
ster of South Africa. Even when 
violence, “often inter-communal in 
character” has seemed to produce re- 
sults, it leaves a legacy of recurring 
violence. The Catholic-Protestant 
“terror” in Northern Ireland (not 
mentioned by him), is a case of tragic 
recurrence. Violence also backfires, 
he claims. The Communist guerilla 
campaign of terror in Malaya was 
abandoned in 1951, since it had simply 
alienated the whole civilian popula- 
tion. “Violence breeds violence” is an- 


other old saying of which one is re- 


minded by his emphasis on the infec- 
tious nature of violence. The invasion 
(21 September) of Jordan by Syrian 
troops in support of the Arab-Pales- 
tinian guerillas already fighting the 
Jordanian army, and the terrible 
plight of civilians in Amman, have 
underlined the point. He concludes 
that, despite the mass of evidence that 
the use of terror denotes weakness, 
men are still glamoured by it. But 
though they may argue in favour of 
its short-term results, the long-term 
effects make the weapon of terror both 
dubious and ineffective. 

...ethics and not just today’s expediency 
ought perhaps to have some part in shaping 
our attitude to this phenomenon of our times. 


There is surely no “perhaps” about 
it. Sometime men must come to realize 
that the sayings of the spiritual 
teachers — “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword”; “Never is 
enmity appeased by hatred; enmity is 
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ver a by Love. This is the 
Law Eternal” — are not just “un- 
fashionable” ethics, but scientific state- 
ments of fact. 


The recommendauons being made 
by a subcommittee of the British 
Home Office Advisory Council on the 
Penal System propose methods of 
treatment for convicted. offenders that 
will deprive them of neither their em- 
ployment nor their family life (The 
Observer, 23 August 1970). ‘This 
would mean, for many, the end of 
prison life as such, except possibly 
attencance at detention centres at 
weekends and evenings. Another sug- 
Sales is that young offenders will 

ave their sense df responsibility 
awakened if they share in projects to 
help the underprivileged. The main 
snags in all the suggestions are, it is 
said, zhe vast increzse in the prison 
a dee in Britain ae forecast 
or 1£80 is 50,000’) and the tremen- 
dous disparity between this and the 
number of probation officers, after- 
care workers and others needed for 
remecial treatment. Such work is not 
as glamorous for Young people as 
servic? abroad in developing coun- 
tries, but it ts vitally needed. There 
are now, according to a report in the 
Bulletin of the Ceatral Council of 


Probation and Afte:-Care Committee. 


(August 1970), over 2.000 volunteers 
helping probation officers, but in view 
of the unprecedented rise in the 
prison population in the past few 
years, far more are needed, if the alter- 
natives to prison (day centres, hostels 
for the inadequate, ard an extended 
probation service) are at to be made 
workable. 

The fourth U.N. Congress at Kyoto, 
Japan, has put forward the idea of a 
world movement for crime prevention 
(The Guardian, 3 Sestember 1970). 
Its findings, too, linked penal reform 
with sociology generally. 

...€time was associated with the rapid 
social changes which had taken place, and 
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which could be summed up by the word 
‘urbanisation.” It had grown almost at the 
same ratio as cities had grown. i 


It has meant new types of crime 
(drug abuse, hi-jacking, escalating 
juvenile delinquency and others) aris- 
ing out of changing values, the break- 
ing down of traditional authority and 
family life, plus the pressures of the 
“rat race.” The solution to crime, the 
Congress found, was not the imposi- 
tion of more and more legislation for 
control. This was not only cumber- 
some, but also productive of yet more 
crime — incidentally the retention of 
capital punishment by some countries 
was condemned. Penal methods alcne 
can never be really remedial. Any such 
international programme must in- 
clude the social problems of “hunger, 
urbanization, unemployment, hous- 
ing, educational facilities and espe- 
cially rural and agricultural develo 
ment." These signs of a gradual break- 
up of the watertight-compartment 
outlook are hopeful, even if the 
helpers to implement practical pro- 
grammes are still in short supply. We 
must perceive rightly before we can 
act rightly. 

`% 


One interesting statistic has appear- 
ed in the report Crime, Police and 
Race Relations, by John R. Lambert, 
issued for the institute of Race Rela- 
tions (September 1970) — that of a 
lower crime rate among coloured’ 
immigrants in Britain than among 
other zroups, even though such immi- 
grants live in areas with the highest 
crime rates. Mr. Lambert judges that 
present police training? methods are 
too traditional, emphasizing the legal 
aspects at the expense, sometimes, of 
human relations. The police, being 
only human, tend at times — just as 
others tend to label them — to think 
of people in terms of stereotypes. 
There is a need, at university level, 
of social studies specially connected 
with police work. 
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A project already begun is the 
strengthening of the police force by 
-the introduction, some six years back, 
of Scotland Yard’s special Patrol 
Group, “a disciplined experienced 
team of policemen” comprising some 
160 officers (The Guardian, 24 August 
1970) which sends uniformed units, 
at a moment’s notice anywhere in the 
London area, where the local force 
does not have sufficient men to deal 
with some outbreak or wave of crime. 
Concentrated day and night action, it 
is said, has often been able to deal 
effectively with the original criminal 
group, and has also resulted in a re- 
duction of juvenile vandalism and the 
general crime rate in the area. 

This underlines the fact that the 
only legislation (even if sound) that 
works is that which can be dependably 
implemented. Appeals for citizens’ 
co-operation, notices posted about 
fines and prosecutions, even severe 
sentences and so forth, only discredit 
the whole idea of law and order, when 
offenders know that the chances of 
being caught in any anti-social act are 
negligible. It is important, even if the 
minimum of legislation is desirable, 
that it should be dependably carried 
out. Parents whose threats and pro- 
mises are not fulfilled, or only errati- 
cally and unpredictably, often harm 
their children more than stern but 
reliable ones. Mankind must even- 
tually become self-responsible through 
recognition that there is a Universal 
Law (Karma) that brings to each one 
the exact reactions of his actions. Un- 
til then, any development that helps 
human justice, if it is acting for the 
good of the community as a whole, to 
approach th¢ dependability of this 
natural karmic law (the equilibrium 
of cause-effect) will be better for all 
concerned. 


Man not only affects his environ- 
ment, but is also influenced by it, in 
ways that he does not realize. The use 
of colour therapy has had exponents 
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` for many decades, and periodically it 


comes again into more prominent 
notice. One of the latest researchers 
is Mr. Theo Gimbel, a former art 
teacher, now established at Iron 
Acton, Gloucestershire, England 
(Datly Telegraph, 1 September 1970). 
His previous work with handicapped 
and other children has led him to a 
correlation between personality and 
certain shapes and colours. His two - 
instruments for investigating the in- 
fluence of coloured light and struc- 
tural form on human psychology are, 
a colour room and a “continuous light 
composer,” in which complex colour- 
shape variations are projected on to 
a screen. One group of 65 volunteers 
(except two) found asthma relieved 
by the treatment. Some colour com- 
binations are harmful. Yellow street 
apne he holds, “produces a feeling 
of insecurity. It might be associated 
with violence.” This field of colour 
research is one with many potentiali- 
ties, and it may well be that a study 
of ancient lore and its colour symbo- 
lism could give scientific hints to the 
intuitional. Many discoveries are: but 
old truths revived. 


Mention was made in “Ends and 
Sayings” (December 1969) of the work 
undertaken by the Divinity Depart- 
ment of Borough Road College, Ilse- 
worth, Middlesex, to co-ordinate in- 
formation about world religions, and 
to collect appropriate visual aids, for 
the special benefit of teachers of Com- 

arative Religion, The Department 
1s now acting as a sub-group of the 
sHap Working Party on Comparative 
Religion in Education, which was 
inaugurated in April 1970 at a course 
of lectures at Shap Wells Hotel, West- 
moreland. Under the joint chairman- 
ship of Professor Ninian Smart and 
Professor F. H. Hilliard (both well- 
known figures in this field) it has al- 
ready been active in planning sylla- 
buses and courses, giving help for pro- 
jected books on comparative religion 
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ard so on. Peter Woodward of 
Borough Road College is Co-ordina- 
ting Secretary, while his Co-Secretary, 
John R. Hinnells (who edited Com- 
parative Religion in Education, re- 
viewed im THE ARYAN PATH, April 
1970) , handles conferences and publi- 
cations. 

sHAP has links with various other 
groups of similar interests, listing 
some of their helpful publications — 
Community Relations Commission (a 
booklet to help firms with immigrant 
workers); World’ Congress of Faiths 
(a report on the future of Religious 
Education), Christian Education 
Morement, various European organi- 
zations as well as those connected with 
specific religions or philosophies. It 
welcomes further contacts of a similar 
nature. A new biannual journal Relt- 
gion Jownal of Religion and Reli- 
gions is coming out in the near future. 

The latest lists sent out by the 
sHAP Co-ordinating Secretary, at a 
nominal cost price, are much enlarged 
from the previous set. There is a more 
detai_ed calendar of religious festi- 
vals; addresses for visual aids for the 
differant faiths, as well as for informa- 
tion about them; a list of periodicals 
containing articles on them. There are 
ten valuable bibliographics, each by 
an expert in his or her own field — 
general books for teachers and 
studer.ts and books for schoolchildren, 
while the specialized lists for the 
various non-Christian religions in- 
clude not only the better known ones, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Is- 
lam, but also African and Primitive, 
Pre-Christian (Northern Europe), 
Chines: and Japanese, Jainism, Sikh- 
ism and Zoroastrianism. 

This fine work of co-ordination 
shows how much is being done to 
gather the tools of understanding, and 
how the interest in world religions is 
g-owing. It remains for the potential 
beneficiaries, young and old, to assimi- 
late the treasures of wisdom belong- 
ing to all peoples, and to build a 
foundation for world understanding, 
unity in diversity, a unity apart from 
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transient political, economic, and 
social factors. 


The practice by international 
charity organizations of publishing 
details, and pictures, of the various 
schemes for aid — whether practical 
training, buildings, irrigation systems, 
livestock, fishing boats, clinics, spon- 
soring of individual students, and 
numerous other constructive uses of 
funds — is good in that it arouses per- 
sonal interest and creates more of an 
imaginative link between donor and 
recipient, even if it has not the imme- 
diacy of actually working on the 
schemes at the spot. The Annual Re- 
port, 1969-70, of the non-govern- 
mental Royal Commonwealth Society 
for the Blind, with its succinct pre- 
sentation of facts, and pictures that are 
moving without being sentimental, 
is an admirable example of how to 
make the work done “come alive” for 
those who support it. Last year the 
Society sponsored projects in which 
“14,598 people had sight restored and 
6,915 had operations for the preven- 
tion ol immjnent blindness. The total 
number of patients seen was 570,262 
of whom 264,642 received treatment 
for conditions which could eventually 
cause blindness.” 

Christian Aid’s income in the year 
ending 30 September 1970 was 
£ 2,84 ,230, and in October 1970, it 
took space in the press to give details, 
out of the total of practical aid-schemes 
undertzken, of 50 such, in all five con- 
tinents, as well as the amounts allo- 
cated tc each. 

The work of these and other inter- 
national welfare organizations, well- 
known or lesser-known, emphasizes 
the interdependence of peoples, the 
value of co-operation. Equally essen- 
tial is the other half of the picture — 
complementary, not opposed — and 
that is self-reliance. An example of 
the value of this was given by Dr. 
Harold Turner in his wireless talk 
“The Third World of Religion” (B.B.C. 
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Radio 3). Speaking of the lively indi- 
genous Churches of Africa (The 
Listener, 22 October 1970), he de- 
scribed what had been achieved by one 
small religious sect in Western Nige- 
ria. Escaping from persecution in 
1947, it founded Aiyetoro as its sacred 
city, although it was unfavourably 
situated “on a remote sandbank, out 


near the coast, eight hours by water: 


from. the nearest road, pretty well cut 
off from all the development agencies 
and assistance.” Yet under the leader- 
ship of their priest chief, and without 
outside help, the group had built up 
an amazingly prosperous community, 
penne A bs on “quite sophis- 
ticated sea fishing’ and a monopoly 
coastal travel service. Their own elec- 
tric generating plant is worked by 
operators from the sect, who have 
been sent to Germany for the techni- 
cal training required. 

Even here, obviously, it is not a 
question of starting from scratch. 
There must have been some in the 
group with the knowledge as well as 
the initiative, to recognize the poten- 
tialities of the situation. The working- 
out was self-energized. It is finding the 
happy mean between co-operative 
help and self-reliance that makes for 
firm and fruitful relationships. 


For those convinced of the univer- 
sality of cyclic law, the addition of 
further natural cycles to those already 
known is especially interesting. The 
question of cycles of climate (warm- 
cold) has been much discussed, but 
hitherto a sufficiently clear picture 
was not available. Now Danish scien- 
tists using a #%700-foot rod of ice dug 
up by U.S.A. Army engineers, the 
total thickness of the ice sheet cover- 
ing Northern Greenland, have built 
up a temperature chart of possibly 
100,000 years, showing more or less 
: regular swings between cold and warm 
climates. These appear to be due to 
four sun-rhythms (cycles of 2,400, 400, 
181, and 78 years respectively) which 
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are probably linked with the sunspot 

cle of about 11 years, whose varia- 
tions of heat, light, and so on affect 
the earth’s climate. The researchers 
predict the imminent approach of a 
40-year cold period (The Observer, 
2 August 1970). 

The recognition of the water cycle 
in nature is almost kindergarten 
knowledge — how the surface waters 
evaporate into the air, form clouds, 
and descend again as rain (or snow 
etc.) But the earth’s basic cycle has 
been ignored. Now scientists are cal- 
culating whether it will be possible to 
use the earth's “enormous geological 
conveyor belts” to dispose of the 
accumulated wastes of civilization, 
whose increasing damage to the 
natural environment is causing much 
heart-burning among all concerned 
with the welfare of the earth-planet 
as a living unit. 

Convection processes in the earth lead 
to an upwelling of material which, along the 
active oceanic ridges, leads to the addition of 
60 cubic kilometres of material to the earth’s 
crust every year. .. Since the earth’s volume 
remains constant in spite of the upwelling, 
somewhere at the surface of the earth 60 
cubic kilometres of material descends into the 
interior every year. 


The Guardian (9 October 1970) re- 
ports from the journal Nature, the 
idea put ee by scientists at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, 
that, since the total amount of mate- 
rial involved in this natural cycle is 
far greater than all the civilization’s 
wastes, if these wastes were compressed 
to the density of sedimentary rock, 
they could then be turned into the 
natura] earth-cycle. An area off the 
mouth of the Fraser River, British 
Columbia, has already been identified 
as a descending inlet. So, if problems 
of mass-collection and compression 
can be overcome, and if “the drain is 
not clogged” by over-intensive human 
interference, it would seem to offer 
possibilities. Yet, surely, the cyclic pro- 
cesses on a smaller scale — the methods 
of organic farming, composting, the 
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principle of “returning to the earth 
what has been taken from the earth,” 
the methods of reclamation for city 


wastes — which would spread out the - 


task, and the respons_bil-ty, should be 
encourzged far more widely, before 
grandiose schemes ar2 dreamt of. 


“The Lord is a consuming fire” 
says the Bible, and in this sense “Con- 
sumer” has more meaninz in reference 
to milicantly active Consumers than 
when applied simply to those who 
purchase manufactured goods and 
produce, For the Coasu mers’ associa- 
tions and other volantary pressure- 
groups are beginning to make their 
power telt, by watck-doz tactics and 
active challenges to exzloitation or 
inefficiency on the part of manufac- 
turers, suppliers, government bodies, 
and otner big vested interests. In 
Britain it is mainly th2 combined force 
of the groups that counts. In U.S.A. 
the outstanding “Crusader” for Con- 
sumer Rights is Raloh Nader, who, 
five years back, started a fight, single- 
handed, against the multi-million- 
dollar motor industry in America. His 
book Unsafe At Any Speed dealt in the 
strongest terms witt the appalling 
hazards of death or disablement that 
the standard motor-:ar imposed on 
users. General Motors were forced to 
discontinue one particclarly dange- 
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rous model, and after prolonged 


attempts to find means of defaming 
Nader’s reputation, paid him, Septem-. 
ber 1970, $425,000 as a settlement out 


„of court. Nader himself meanwhile 


has widely extended his “ombudsman” 


. operations, with his own public-inte- 


rest law firm. Rudy Arbamson in Les 
Angeles Times (reprinted, The Guar- 
dian, 5 October 1970) reports that: 

This summer an army of more than 4,000 
students, including a third of the student 
body at Harvard Law School, volunteered to 
work for a pittance for Ralph Nader... His 
Centre for the Study of Responsive Law. . 
could take only about 200 of them. 


Similar public-interest groups have 
pene up, from this inspiration, 
throughout the country. 

Nader’s investigations cover every 
field — land use, industries, pollution, 
government departments, nursing 
homes — wherever a need is seen. His 
strength is his absolute dedication — 
time, comfort, money, everything sub- 
serves the end in view, giving young 
professionals also opportunities ~to 
develop leadership by this . fight 
against institutional wrongs. Further, 
he is meticulous as to the accuracy of 
his facts, so“that his accusations have 
reliability. The example of such dedi- 
cation and integrity (and the response 
of the intelligent young to it) should 

ive hope to those battling anywhere 
for righ: against seeming odds. 


How singular is the th-ng called pleasure, and how curiously related to pain, | 

which might be thougat to be the opposite of it; for they are ngver present’ 

to mzn at the same instant, and yet he who pursues either is generally com- 
“ pelled to take the othez, as if they had two bodies but were joined by a single 


head. 


The soul is the very likeness of the divine, anc immortal. and intellectual, 


and uniform, and mdissoluble, and unchangeable: and the body is the very 
likeness of the hunan, and mortal and unintellectual, and multiform, and 


dissoluble and changecble. 


SOCRATES 


